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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of two voluntary contributions 
to the repairs of Sr. Joun’s Gare, Clerk- 
enwell, viz. 1/. from John Player, esq. of 
Saffron Walden, and 1/. from Miss Hack- 
ett, of Clapham. We trust these may be 
the harbingers of others. 

Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bris- 
tol.—The architects, churchwardens, &c. 
have entered into contracts with certain 
respectable tradesmen of Bristol to com- 
mence the restoration of the above church 
forthwith, and we are informed that some 
progress will be made in the works before 
our next number appears. We shall 
then be enabled to give some account 
of such contracts, as well as of the plans 
and intentions of the architects, Messrs. 
Britton and Godwin. 

Our kind Correspondent, who refers to 
our article on the Assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham, will find one ac- 
count of the apparition which is said to 
have foretold his death, in Lord Claren- 
don’s History, and other accounts re- 
specting those superstitious rumours will 
be found collected in Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire. 

In reference to our notice (p. 57,) of 
Mr. Hunt’s Memoir of Dr. Pearson, we 
beg to assure that gentleman that no dis- 
respect was intended to his work ; but the 
Reviewer regretted that an opportunity 
was lost of making the public more gene- 
rally acquainted with Mr. Green’s in- 
teresting account of his friend, which he 
wishes Mr. Hunt had reprinted as an ap- 
pendix to his own work. 

W. de L. begs to call the attention of 
the readers of Mr. Ord’s ‘“‘ History of 
Cleveland,’’ (p. 388,) now publishing in 
parts, to a strange error committed by 
that author in assigning an effigy placed 
over the grave of a late parish clerk, in 
the church-yard of Kirkleatham, to ‘ Sir 
Wm. Bulmer, Knt., who, in 1531, willed 
that he should be ‘ buried in the church 
of Kirkleatham.’’’ The effigy in question, 
is, in fact, the figure of a female (!) pro- 
bably of the time of Edward I. or ILI., 
for she has the peculiar gorget or face- 
cloth of that period, and was found by the 
aforesaid clerk in digging in the church- 
yard, who left strict injunctions for it to 
be placed over his grave. 

F. B. writes, in Lingard’s History of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. ii. p. 249, 
occurs the following passage :—‘‘ So highly 
did he (Alfred) value the performance 
(the translation of the Pastoral of St. 


Gregory), that he sent a copy of it to every 
cathedral in his dominions, with an e@estel 
of the price of 50 mancuses, and a solemn 
prohibition, in the name of God, ever to 
permit the removal of the este/ from the 
book, or of the book from the minster, 
except it were that the Bishop sought to 
read it in private, or it should be lent to 
others for the purpose of transcription.’ 
To this is appended the following note :— 
‘* What was the estel of fifty mancuses 
which accompanied each copy? Aistel 
is a word which has sorely tormented 
philologists. It seems to be derived from 
ycal, a stall, and if I may conjecture may 
signify a book-case or stand.’’ Whether 
the Doctor’s derivation be correct, I know 
not, but surely the same word with the 
signification of a book-stand is in use at 
this very day when we speak of a painter’s 
easel, 

Mr. James NicHoLson inquires where 
he can meet with a pedigree of the family 
of ‘‘ Burneston ?’’ They were originally 
of Irish extraction, it is believed, but one 
of its members was resident for some time 
at Hackney, in Middlesex. Charles Bur- 
neston, esq. described as of ‘‘ Hackney,’’ 
about the close of the seventeenth century, 
had three daughters, viz. Frances, married 
to Richard Wolseley, esq. a Captain in 
the service of King Wiliam the Third, 
and by him mother of Sir William Wolse- 
ley, fifth Bart. of Wolseley, co. Stafford, 
and of Sir Richard Wolseley, Bart. of 
Mount Arran, co. Carlow. Anna-Maria, 
married to John, second son of Sir John 
Burgoyne, Bart. of Sutton Park, co. Bed- 
ford, and by him mother of the late Right 
Hon. General Burgoyne, who married 
the Lady Charlotte Stanley ; and 
the third daughter, married to Henry Tim- 
perley, esq. of Hintlesham Hall, Suffolk, 
and of Colkirk Hall, co. Norfolk. Our 
Correspondent does not find any record of 
the family at the Heralds’ College, nor 
are any wills to be met with at Doctors’ 
Commons. 





Errata.—In the account of the Big- 
nor Pavements, p. 122, for any other 
station ‘‘ mentioned by Antoninus,”’ read 
‘* mentioned by Richard of Cirencester or 
Antoninus.’’ In the essay on Arthur’s 
Round Table, p. 237, for ‘ torneamen- 
tium,’’ read ‘* torneamentum ;’’ in the 
lines from Virgil, for ‘‘ colvere,” read 
“‘solvere.””?’ P. 304. The Earl of Dun- 
more died at Hill House, Streatham, 
Surrey, not at Streatlam, Durham. 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 


I have been agreeably disappointed with French tragedy; at least 
Talma’s tragic acting is grander, and yet more real than I had any idea of— 
Britannica was the piece, and in spite of the absurd “ Madames,” and the 
length of the speeches, and the monotony of the versification, I was inte- 
rested and touched by the whole. But what words can do justice to Mad. 
Mars! Her beauty, her grace, her smile, her curtsy, her incomparable 
enunciation, so distinct, and yet so colloquial. And with such variety, 
every part I have seen her in she has been so different, yet in all that is 
charming so much the same. She is while acting the very person—I ac- 
tually for moments felt anxious for her, as for a real person—actually 
thought the scene was reality,—an illusion I never felt even in seeing 
Mrs. Siddons. Though she has so often wrung my heart, yet I do not re- 
collect that I ever forgot that I was ina theatre, or thought Mrs. Beverley 
was really in a prison. It cannot last, to be sure, such an illusion, for 
more than a few moments ; but there is more possibility of it in a Parisian 
than ina London theatre; the actors are all good on the French stage, 
and the audience all attentive. In a favourite scene, not a sound is heard, 
except from the stage ; or if any indiscreet utters a word, “ chut ! chut !” 
from the pit, instantly compels him to silence. Inconstant as La Grande 
Nation has shown itself in all serious things, it is immoveably constant in 
trifles. The theatre has continued to be attended through all the 
changes, and though, like their bal au victime, it has followed the temper 
of the moment, it has so often led, that it is at present under a strict cen- 
sorship, and nothing Republican, Imperial, or Bonapartist, is allowed to 
appear. 





[ find Talleyrand’s influence as a politician much more highly rated 
than Lord Byron was willing to allow ; it is said that he did all he could 
to prevent the Russian expedition ; and that as soon as he ceased to advise 
Bonaparte his downfall was inevitable. Talleyrand drives about in a 
splendid equipage, and has a love of pomp and show, which is almost 
childish in a man who has lived through the Revolution. Steere ne 
mortal he is ; he looks as if he had been squeezed and flattened ; a frightfu 
pale face, and limping gait, and yet the air of high birth. His brother 
Perigord is a fine-looking man, epaules effacées, and all the air of French 
noblesse, so totally different from the nouveaux riches or Bonapartist 
courtiers. They are to be known at once by their vulgar air of pretension, 
their want of and assumption of ease, I mean those who have given in their 
adhesion, and who are received at court. Those who retire sulkily and 
sadly regretting their emperor, are more respectable and wiser; they do 
not risk coming into collision with born gentry. And few animals are 
more ill-bred than an ill-bred Frenchman, except an ill-bred Frenchwoman, 
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There is in the vulgarest English citizen or citizeness always a good- 
heartedness and sense of right that compensates for much, a solidity—but 
when the natural frivolity of French nature is unsupported by the con- 
venances of bon ton, there is nothing to restrain their natural conceit, and 
self-sufficient audacity. The revolution, the consulate, the empire, has 
all passed away, and French nature is the same, French profligacy much 
worse. The loosening of every bond of society in the reign of terror, the 
law of divorce, and the military licence of Napoleon’s reign, and the belief 
that intrigue and success with the women was a mark of gentility, has swept 
away all the decency of guilt ; and there is as much vice, with as little to 
make it interesting, now at Paris, as ever was in the capital of a 
civilized nation. A living contradiction to the dogma, that to be hated it 
needs but to be seen, it is seen in every form of disgusting depravity, and 
far from hating they seem to doat on it, and many of my ill-conditioned 
countrymen are plunging headlong into it. 

Talleyrand was talking to the Duchess d’E when I saw him first ; 
they were either unconscious or careless of who heard them. “I have 
been to see Les Anglaises pour rire,” said she, “and it is excellent.” 

«“ But it will not banish our excellent allies,” said he; “there is an 
impassiveness to ridicule in them, a cool standing to be shot at in society 
just as they do in battle.” 
| * Natural obtuseness of feeling,” said the Duchess ; “ and yet they would 
not do anything inconsistent with their caste.” 

“ One inconsistency I am sure they are never guilty of,” said she, “that 
of speaking good French, and that I suppose is part of their national 
education.” 

“ There, however, for example,” said Talleyrand, “ is an exception ; those 
just coming into the room, the ambassadress, the Duchess of Wellington, 
she not only speaks excellent French, but excellent thoughts, and thoughts 
in the language she is speaking ; they have none of the awkwardness of 
translation that the best sayings of most foreigners have.” 

“ Very different from her Duke,” said Madame d’E , “ whose literal 
translations and amusing attempts at our language almost amuse away even 
to a Bonapartist the sense that he is a conqueror ; he will never conquer 
the French grammar.” 

“ It is for those who win to laugh,” said Talleyrand, “and we laugh ; 
what have we won ?” 

I had been much struck with our ambassadress when presented to her, 
and now when I saw her in a company chiefly French and courtiers, I felt 
what excellent taste the ex-bishop shewed in admiring her. In London 
she passed for a nobody, not tall, not beautiful, though with very lovely eyes, 
there is a grace in her countenance as well as her air, a grace in her ex- 
pression when speaking that is infinitely captivating. 

“Trish by birth, I believe,” said Talleyrand ; “1 have not met many 
Trishwomen, but I have known many men, soldiers and priests, from that 
country, and very extraordinary mortals they have always appeared to me. 
A certain fascination about them, as there is in the ambassadress, a sort of 
careless grace in what they do and say. Carelessness is the distinctive 
mark between them and Englishmen. An Englishman is careful of every 
thing, even of his words, because they are his.” 

« And do you know the names and understand the differences of the 
different tribes of our Barbaric allies ?” said Madame d’E . © How 
clever you are !” 
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“T was, in the shipwreck of my fortunes, cast upon their hospitality ;— 
‘ Barbari vero prestabant non modicam humanitatem nobis,’ ” 


said Talleyrand, quoting the Vulgate. 

“ What is that ?” said she. 

“ The barbarous natives showed us no little humanity,” said he. 

“‘ Monseigneur remembers something of his old holy trade then ?” said she. 

“ Yes, it is in fashion again now ; it is convenient sometimes for memory, 
like the seven sleepers, to waken just where it left off.” 

“ Very convenient,” said she, “if all the world had been asleep too. 
Do you find all the world have been asleep about your acts and sayings for 
the last twenty years ?” 

«* All the world in France I think seem to have very bad memories just 
now,” said he. 

“ But some parts of France, a very illustrious part too,” said she with 
emphasis, “have not been in France; are you sure they have slept away 
their memory elsewhere ?” 

« And wakened, like the sleeping beauty in the wood, in all their youth 
and beauty at the touch of the knight destined to dissolve the enchant- 
ment,” said he, turning to the Duchess of Wellington, who had been with- 
in hearing of the last two speeches, “ all concluding with a grand firework, 
as the piece does on the stage.” 

“ Artificial fires—very ephemeral things,” said Madame d’E . 

“ We all look at them and enjoy them,” said the Duchess, “they delight 
us for the moment, and if we take care of the moments, as our English 
proverb says, the days will take care of themselves.” 

The Duc de Berri at this moment addressed the English Duchess, a fat 
young man with a very unintellectual countenance—very Bourbon, but 
without the dignity or ability of the King’s expression. 

“T hope,” said Madame d’E » who delighted to keep every one, and 
the most cautious especially, in hot water,—“TI hope,” said she in a low 
voice, ‘“ that the ambassadress will not, like the ambassadors in Le Chaperon 
Rouge, mistake the Prince for the dwarf, and ‘pull him by the ears as they 
use to do monkeys in their country’ : 

« That lady,” said Talleyrand, * has a tact which comes from the heart ; 
a tact which the experience even of age does not always supply.”-—Madame 
d' E—— is past sixty at least. 

“ When very old,” said she, “one returns to childish things, and you 
Monseigneur began with the fairy tales.” 

“ ] always endeavour to make my quotations from what my auditors are 
likely to have read.” 

“ Have you seen the caricature ?” said the Due de Berri, who, like his 
unfortunate uncle, is very apt to brusquer with the most ill-advised ques- 
tions. I was not sure to which he alluded, but Talleyrand replied, 

“1 do not carry my spectacles about with me now, and I can see no- 
thing without them.” 

“ Yet you are reckoned to have the clearest sight of any man in Europe,” 
said the American envoy, “ and are thought to possess the instinctive view 
that some animals possess, of being aware of coming dangers before they 
are known to duller senses.” 

“ Do those animals abound most in your new or in our old world 2” 
said Talleyrand. 

* The United States produce neither the monkey nor the tiger of the 
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civilized antique continent—we come here to look for them. Is France 
their native country ?” 

“ We do not allow savage beasts to wander about in general—we treat 
them very well at the Jardin des Plantes, and we think they are more at 
home there than in a lady’s saloon.” 

«So you are resorting to your old locking-up plan; what you think 
dangerous you put into durance ; I thought you had had enough of Bas- 
tilles. Are not you under a free constitution now? you can tell us 
perhaps how far your freedom is to extend with censorship to keep it in 
order ?” 

** Who is free ? who can say he is safe from the accidents of life, the 
slavery of habit,—who can say he can escape even the annoyances of 
society ? though we have abolished bodily torture, can we ever rid ourselves 
of that which troublesome acquaintance can inflict upon the mind ?” 

“* These fine-drawn distinctions are thrown away upon us free citizens ; 
I ask a plain question of the man reckoned the ablest in France, and in 
America a plain question receives a plain answer. I ask, are you to abide 
by the Charter that has been promised, or are you to go back to despotism 
and the Bastille.” 

“«‘ Plainly then—there have been no orders, that I have heard, for the 
rebuilding of the Bastille.” 

* Good—and the Charter, have there been any orders that you have 
heard for the formation of it ?” 

“ T have not yet heard any orders as to whether it is to be drawn out on 
parchment, or on paper.” 

The Envoy was silenced for the moment, and, while he was searching in 
his mind for some new impertinence, Talleyrand withdrew. 





January 1815.—Last spring, till the Emperors and Kings came, Miss 
Edgeworth’s Patronage was the universal topic of conversation; and now on 
my return from Paris I find all the world talking of a story called “ Wa- 
verley,” written by nobody knows who ; but some think it is by Scott. I 
must get it, or I shall be unfit for civilised society here. 

29th. I have been labouring through the first chapter of this famous 
Waverley, and think it as dull an imitation as ever I saw of the worst 
parts of Fielding’s style, now so totally out of fashion. ‘“ Waverley, or ‘tis 
sixty years since,” is the title, and truly it appears to be not only about, 
but to have been written in those days. However, I will labour on at it. 

31st. It was no labour, indeed, after I got out of the old house, and 
uncle and aunt, and tutor, and Miss Cecilia ; the moment he touches Scot- 
Jand, his mother earth, Scott is himself again,—for as to its being Scott's, I 
cannot imagine a doubt about it, though I find it the subject of the most 
vehement controversy in every company. Not the Gluckists that Mad. de 
Stael talks of, and their Italian adversaries—the Guelfs and Ghibellines of 
Musie—were more furious than the Scottists and non-Scottists of this 
novel, and all sorts of strange people are set up as the real author. The 
poetry of feeling, the deep pathos, are all of his published poems; and 
any one who has studied the notes to them perceives in passages the 
same sort of humour which appears in the humorous parts of the story— 
they are much admired, but the high-wrought loyalty and clan-devotion 
are the novelty and glory of the book—I know nothing else like it. There 
is no prose fiction at all in the same line, unless it be the serious parts of 
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Don Quixote; but here, the pure feeling of loyalty to her Prince in the 
heroine, and the rude fanaticism of devotion to his chief in his followers, 
are entirely new: they come nearer to some of the pathetic touches in 
Richard the Second, and Queen Katharine, than to any thing else. Strange 
strength of mind Scott must have to keep the secret ; and yet very amusing 
it must be. One thing is singular that he seems to think the execution of 
the rebels in the Forty-five as an act of cruel injustice ! as if men, though 
fighting for their rightful King, were not rebels just as much, and as de- 
serving of punishment by the existing government, as ever were the regi- 
cides in Charles the Second’s time. And yet the book is the greatest 
tribute possible to the present government. How firmly must the reigning 
family be established, how unshakeable must be the loyalty to our good old 
King, when an author dares to interest every sympathy for a cause that so 
recently shook the Brunswick throne to its foundations; when there are 
people alive who can recollect the terror of London when the Chevalier 
reached Derby ; and yet Scott has dared to invest this Chevalier with all 
the charm of romantic reality, and has made every heart in Britain beat 
in sympathy with the loyalty of his followers. To be sure, there being no 
Stuarts alive is a great safeguard. We may all feel as much interested for 
Charles Edward as for Henry the Sixth, and be in as little danger of 
turning Jacobite as of becoming a Lancastrian. But it is a wonderful 
thing in history that in the course of one generation a whole dynasty should 
have passed away; and that Scotland, the terror and torment of England 
fifty years ago, should be now the most grave and reverend and peaceable 
part of the empire, and the Highlands thought of only as the scene of 
Scott’s poems—the Highlanders as the most gallant soldiers in his Majesty’s 
service. 

The Lord of the Isles is not popular; and though I have read it with 
peculiar interest, every word both of the poetry and the notes being so 
evidently by the author of Waverley, yet it is very inferior to any of its 
predecessors ; but why, I cannot exactly tell: Bannockburn and Bruce 
should be the most interesting of themes for a Scotch poet, and yet it does 
not come home to one: there is a want of spirit, a want of effect, there is 
not the mystery of the Lay, nor the nobly-sustained characters of Rokeby. 
It is diffuse, and the battle, which should be the grand scene, is spoiled by 
the author’s as well as the reader’s recollection of Floddenfield. The 
Rejected Addresses too, though so good-humoured a parody, still had their 
effect in casting a damp over the freshness and freedom of public enthu- 
siasm. And yet I don’t know,—the ridicule of Lord Byron has not in the 
least quelled the ardour of the ladies’ admiration for his bandit heroes and 
his blood-stained heroines, so very faithless and so very fond. It is 
the love of mystery, I believe—the double love of personal scandal, and 
mystery in general, that has made the mannerism of Byron outlive the 
satire upon it. People choose to suppose him the original of his naughty 
men, and that is so winning !—besides there is real genius in the drawing of 
strong passion, and that will outlive all the ephemeralism of personality. 





In looking over my papers this morning I found, in a note-book that I 
had at Stockholm, a query of the Pastor Steenson, made nearly two years 
ago, and which I had never thought of since, though I made the note at 
the time in the hope of its giving occasion to my writing to the good man, 
and renewing some intercourse with so interesting a person, and here is his 
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address, To the care of a friend at Upsola: I will show the query to 
Gaisford. 

Oxford, 1815.—How very grand this place is! I looked at it as I’ap- 
proached, and as I entered it, with the eyes of a stranger and a traveller, 
and certainly I have seen nothing like it since I left it; but my traveller 
incognito of feelings was gone the moment I was at Christ Church—all the 
past returned in such an irresistible flood. All that I had seen, done, and 
felt in the interim, gone like a dream. 

I have been walking about all day in a strange kind of delirium, myself 
and not myself; my past self a spectre dogging my present self through 
every turn. But I do not find myself very Nestorian yet ; I do not see any 
degeneracy in the style or bearing of the present generation. Fine, 
dashing, joyous-looking fellows; the handsomest and most aristocratic 
looking set. to be seen in the world—matchless, I do believe, for their gallant 
bearing, their lion port, their manly minds. 

I have been to Gaisford, and, very luckily, a Professor from Jena was 
there at the moment, and I had a grand discussion on the Pastor’s passage 
from Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis—in Agamemnon’s speech, in which he 
says, 

Tapa § Opésrns éyyvts avaBorcerac 
Ob ocuvera suveras eri yap éori viprws. 


Markland reads it ovvérous. Pastor Steenson would have it Evcdver’ 
dovvérus, and says that the sense goes on, douvérws avafsohoerat viyrios 
yap éort. Gaisford upheld cvvera ovveras. The German was inclined 
to ovverois, making the sense to be, not intelligible to more mature under- 
standings. This, Gaisford declared, was making much more of the words 
than they would bear, destroying the simplicity of the passage: all that 
Agamemnon meant to say was, that even the infant Orestes cried because 
he saw his sister cry. I said that Potter seemed to understand it so: 





Orestes standing near, shall cry 
In accents inarticulate, his speech, 
As yet unformed, articulate to me. 


“ Articulate to me,” seems to imply the reading to be that the dumb elo- 
quence of the child’s cry was plain enough to the father. ‘The German 
said Schiller gives it “ unwissend was er wemt;” which is but a loose trans- 
lation, but it gives the sense of the usual ob cuveri cvverds. Gaisford 
said it should be the established canon of criticism, for all the writings of 
antiquity, to give the simplest and most obvious meaning. The Professor 
said that would be to throw away all learning ; it would make any one who 
could look in a dictionary just as well able to understand the original as 
the most learned student. Gaisford said, if lear ning was used only as 
finesse to draw out and torture and confuse the meaning, we should be 
better without it. I said, I would not admit Pastor Steenson’s or Mark- 
land’s alteration without some MSS. confirmed their reading. Gaisford 
agreed; and said nothing justified a new reading, unsupported by some 
existing copy, except obvious mistakes in a termination or the misspelling 
of a word, and even then to be admitted only with the greatest caution. 
The German, evidently a keen sportsman in this kind of game, declared, 
that to hunt out a false copying, to pursue a conjectural reading, to 
establish an alteration, was the triumph of scholarship, “ Yes,” said 
Gaisford ; “ but the pleasure is in the chase.” 
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“ And I doubt,” said I, “if the author over whose property we are 
sporting would call us any thing but poachers.” 

It was some time before we could make our Professor comprehend what 
we meant, though he speaks English well ; when he did, he said, “ I per- 
ceive that you English are in all things two superstitious—that is, you 
have the superstition of your liberty, and yet you do act always like great 
slaves: you are saying your King makes you buy a right to shoot your 
own hares, and you would have from your colleges this brevet for criticism 
too; you dare not change one alpha or omega without the allowance of an 
old copy, made by you know not who or when, from you know not what- 
ever what. Had we the leaves from which the actors spoke, and which 
Euripides had himself given the last touch to, I would not change the one 
letter ; but it seems to me that we know every one bit as much of the 
Greek as those scribes did that had that copying. Look now, if you 
give one MS. to a clerk he will make as many blunders all the same in his 
own language as shall give you great anger, and these old copyists knew 
not so much of the spirit and sense of the poet, and there was no printing- 
press to set it right.” 

“ Then, according to your principle,” said I, “ a language is better cor- 
rected by a foreigner than by a native ?” 

“ I do not say just that; but I say that a German or English learned, 
who understood the sense and object of the writer, were a best corrector 
than the Greek who copied word by word, letter by letter.” 

“ T often think,” said Gaisford, “ when I am revising a Greek proof, 
what the poor author would say to my emendations.” 

** And how surprised some of them would be,” said I, “ at some of your 
German exertions in their behalf, giving them so many ideas that they 
never thought of.” 

“ That is as you say,” said the Professor; “but if your Shakspere 
stept in now, and could be able to read our Schlegel on his dramas, I 
think you would find he held him best of all his critics.” 

* T should like to try the Professor,” said I, “ with some doubtful passage 
in Shakspere.—Othello calls Desdemona ‘ excellent wretch !—What do you 
understand by the word ‘ wretch ?’” 

*“‘ Wretch is wretched, elend /” 

“But what is the following of these words ? 


‘Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee !’ 


“It means that she is charming though faithless, and that though he 
were to be as fallen as she he would love her still.” 

“ But this speech is before he began to be jealous of her.” 

The Professor looked a little disconcerted, and said he did not attempt 
emendations even in Greek, which he understood much better than English, 
without the whole text before him, “ But now knowing the place where the 
words are, I can say it would be a miscopying ; it shall be some other word.” 

* And so some of his editors have made it,” said Gaisford. “ That 
observation is a fine proof in favour of your canons of criticism. One of 
the editors says it should be read ‘ wench,’—a word which, though now 
used contemptuously, meant formerly only a girl.” 

“ Wench,—our dirne,—I see! It is as your word fowl, our vogel. In 
your Bible and old books you say fowls with respect, and have the sweet- 
singing fowls ; but, now, is it not that you use for dinner meat ?” 4 
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“ Admirable !” said Gaisford. “ You do show wonderful knowledge of 
our language.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ of our language in general, but not in particular. Mr. 
Professor does not understand as much of our various dialects as we may 
suppose he does of the Doric and Ionic; there are no Dorics or [onics 
now to find him out if he is wrong. But Shakspere was a Warwickshire 
man; and in that part of the country, as Johnson informs us, the word 
wretch is still, or was still in his time, used as a term of fondness,—as one 
says to a child, ¢ Oh, you little monkey !’” 

The Professor acknowledged that this provincialism was not likely to 
have occurred to a foreigner, but maintained that in a dead language, 
where no changes have occurred, a learned modern had more chance to be 
right than an unlearned ancient. Gaisford said that would be very true if 
moderns had all the works that ever were written in these dead languages, 
and all the colloquialisms, and provincialisms, and fashionableisms of the 
day besides, ‘The Professor said we did possess them in Aristophanes. 
“ But that,” I said, “ would help you as little with Homer and Pindar as 
Congreve’s plays would with Shakspere’s.” 

June, 1815.—Surprised at Brussels! This is last night’s news. I was 
at Lady ’s rout. I was in a knot of admirers doing homage to the 
beautiful Miss » when something seemed to agitate the crowd be- 
yond. A gentleman who had just entered seemed to be regarded with 
strange interest. The murmur surged onward; it reached our circle. 
«“ The Duke has been surprised !—the French are by this time in possession 
of Brussels.” There was dismay on every face; scarcely a person present 
who had not some friend or relation in the army. How stricken were all 
the conventionalisms of society at that instant! For one brief instant 
Nature resumed her sway. The common-place fine ladies and gentlemen 
were men and women. The impassibility of English nature startled at 
once and wholly from its propriety. The routine of evening-party talk 
arrested as by a thunderbolt. The well-dressed, well-bred insoucience of 
society stripped by a word, and hearts laid bare. The clockwork move- 
ment of high life stopped short, and the index for once was pointing true. 
It was as if one of the actual bombs from a French cannon had fallen into 
the midst of us—aghast and scattered every group,—and for once all looked 
and thought not how they looked ; even affectation for the moment para- 
lysed,—but for a moment, however. That first startle, that single out- 
break of nature over, habit resumed its sway. The wives and mothers of 
some guardsmen recollected that they ought to faint, and the young ladies 
who had lovers in the fight that they ought not. Officials began to say it 
was all a mistake. Men of money that it was a stock-jobbing trick. Young 
gentlemen who had stayed at home at ease began to prove how absurd it 
was to be surprised at a ball,—for it seems the news of the French having 
marched came upon the English at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. In 
ten minutes all the hypocrisy of life was supreme again. Feeling, nature, 
was once more locked up in every heart; and all forgetting that each had 
seen the other for one moment their real selves, went on acting as com- 
pletely as usual, and everybody was just as common-place as if they had 
not just heard that the fate of Europe was this very hour at stake. What 
—what is to be the issue ? ° 
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1816. Christmas. The bad summer, the end of the war, the deadness 
of public affairs, the destroyed harvest, the dread of actual famine, the 
certainty of no rents, has thrown a damp over everything, even over the 
usually joyous 7éunion of this season. In this large house, where the good 
Duke and Duchess have been wont to keep the Christmas in all the glory 
of long-inherited hospitality, there is a general feeling of sadness. Even 
the children seem spiritless, and the schoolboys grumble at the bad weather 
and bad spirits of everybody as a peculiar insult to themselves. A won- 
derful animal is an English schoolboy; a sort of state through which the 
creature has to pass, and if he does not he is never the man he should be 
afterwards. A schoolboy without the indomitable spirits, the restless mis- 
chief, the strong party feeling, the daring frolic, the esprit de corps, is 
never a man,—never that noblest specimen of creation, an English gentle- 
gentleman. If a schoolboy is above or below the tastes of his comrades,— 
if he has not that strange spirit of bye-law honour, of league, offensive and 
defensive, against all the world but themselves, there is some ill-conforma- 
tion of body or feebleness of mind which, marring the boy, will be the bane 
of the man through life. 





1818. What a heavy-looking person! was my first thought on seeing 
Mackintosh yesterday for the first time. A large coarse Scotchman, with 
an untidy figure and a fat face. But as soon as he warmed to conversation 
his countenance had all the fire of genius, an earnestness, a vigour that 
carries one away at once. His accent, though not his idiom, is strongly 
Scotch, but that adds extremely to the energy of his declamation. His 
memory is the most apt and prodigious that I ever knew ; indeed, one can 
hardly fancy a greater power of instant recollection and exact quotation. 
It has been objected to as detracting from his claim to original power, but 
very unjustly, I think, at least from what I saw and heard of him. I knew 
he had been much with Mad. de Stael when she was in England, and, 
curious to know what he would say of her, I regretted her death, and said 
I had met her in Sweden. 

“The French,” said he, “ Parisian French, found fault with her style, 
and called it Genevese. 'Tosay we speak Aberdeen and Cockney is not so 
foul an imputation. But, nevertheless, they must allow her to be, for she 
will be, one of their standard classics.” 

«* And her powers of conversation,” said I, “ powers which they value so 
much,—how wonderful they were !” 

* Not exactly Parisian, though. She thought scénes de salon at Paris 
the first of human happinesses ; but she had too declamatory a tone to suit 
them completely—she had too much of what Moliére calls the ‘ Ambigu 
de precieuse et de coquette,’—not the grace and ease of the true Parisian.” 

“She was not a happy person, I think.” 

She lived too much in a delirium—but she had an eye to business 
through it all—a great knowledge of affairs: she was a very good 
economist, I have understood from those who were her intimates: she in- 
herited a great deal of the Fermier General; she was a capital financier in 
her own affairs.” 

“ Very singular mixture. She inherited financiering from her father, 
but she seems to have had nothing of her mother ; the rotde pedantry and 
formality of Mad. Necker were the very antipodes of her daughter.” 

* That mixed question of metaphysics and physiology, of what we inherit, 
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mind and body, from each parent, is one which will perhaps never be 
settled ; and yet it is one depending upon facts, and of which the study is 
philosophically useful. In all systems of education, inherited bodily con- 
formation seems to have been never sufficiently considered.” 

«‘ Can it ever be so ?” said I: “ the advantages of educating in masses a 
number of children together must always counterbalance any advantage 
that could arise from separate systems for every different strength or 
weakness.” 

“ It compensates itself in some cases—Byron and Scott—their success 
as authors arose from their bodily defects—trained the mental powers to 
the exercise their lameness deprived them of in bodily sports. Whereas in 
Cowper feebleness of body was the origin of all his mental ills.” 

‘© Cowper is a very curious study for the metaphysical physiologist ; for 
his writings are those of a manly mind ; his satiric poems have a bold and 
masculine strength that seems inconsistent with his way of life, and sur- 
prise one from the author of the Hares and the Sopha, and all his ladylike 
compositions.” 

“There was a great robustness in his purposes,” said Mackintosh : 
“he performed a mighty labour—fant bien que mal, to be sure, 
but still an immense performance for one man—his Iliad and Odyssey are 
scholarlike and laborious ; and it is strange that they bear no trace what- 
ever of aberration of mind, and he could work rationally at Greek when 
under the darkest cloud of despondent insanity.” 

“How could the Berkeleyan philosophy deal with insanity such as 
Cowper's ? Here were two separate minds, which we should call imaginary 
and real ; but in a philosophy that makes all things equally unreal, how 
distinguish madness and method ?” 

“ Berkeley made more impression than his system deserved, partly 
because it was new and strange, and partly because of his beautiful style— 
What fine writing is this, speaking of philosophical examination of different 
creeds: ‘ He proceeds to examine and compare the different religions. He 
will observe which of these is the most sublime and rational in its doctrines, 
most amiable in its mysteries, most useful in its precepts, most decent in 
its worship ? which createth the noblest hopes and most worthy views ? 
He will consider their rise and progress ;—which oweth least to human 
arts or arms ? which flatters the senses or gross inclinations of men ? 
which adorns and improves the most excellent part of our nature ? which 
hath been propagated in the most wonderful manner ? which hath sur- 
mounted the greatest difficulties, or showed the most disinterested zeal and 
sincerity in its professors.’ Berkeley, though he lived before the word 
came into vogue, was exactly vomantic. His West India College was a 
project of a noble and romantic beauty; it preceded all the rage for 
‘conversion of our benighted brethren,’ which has latterly occasioned 
so many platform speeches and public-dinner enthusiasm and tea-table 
sensibility.” 

“It is genuine enthusiasm, though,” said I, “in the devoted missionaries 
themselves : there is no affectation or hypocrisy in men who give up every 
comfort and happiness of civilized life, and die neglected and forgotten 
after enduring every species of hardship and contumely.” 

“One of the first instances in modern times of fanatic missionarism is 
a countryman of mine: a Scotch Presbyterian, who went to Rome to con- 
yert no less a person than the Pope himself, He is mentioned by two very 
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different people who happened to be at Rome at the same time. West, the 
painter, in whose life this extraordinary man is described ; and Moore, the 
author of Zeluco, who, in his sarcastic Voltairian tone, tells of how the 
poor Presbyterian had been so troubled about the iniquities of the Roman 
Catholic religion that he was pining away till a thought struck him, The 
happy idea which afforded him so much comfort was no other than that he 
should immediately go to Rome, and convert the Pope from the Roman 
Catholic to the Presbyterian religion. The moment he hit on this 
fortunate expedient he felt the strongest impulse to undertake the task. 
The Pope heard him, and dismissed him very good-humouredly, shipping 
him off to England.” 

“There is no trace, I suppose, of what his end was ?” 

“Not that I know of—he died probably as you say neglected and 
forgotten. And I have seen in India strange instances of this surpass- 
ing heroism; but a great deal of the glory of martyrdom is lost now by 
the shortened powers of the Inquisition. There was a grandeur in its 
iniquities,—and if we could not but exclaim, 


¢ ——_——. Quod contra szpius olim 
Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta,’ 


yet we are exalted by the contemplation of the courage that could brave 
these mysterious horrors.” 

“Our modern missionary plan, which copies the original lowliness and 
lovingness of the Gospel teachers, which would convert by preaching and 
teaching, is certainly an improvement on the Middle Age system of burn- 
ing people into belief.” 

“Such a strange contradiction and blunder too, as it was,” said Sir 
James, “ to copy the cruelties with which the Heathens had treated the 
Christian heretics for their non-idolatry.” 

“ Human nature—always spoiled by power.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “those who have the upper hand are always sure to 
tyrannize; but we must allow in favour of the perpetrators of these 
Christian cruelties, that they really and truly thought they were doing God 
service : there was a sort of ghastly magnificence in an auto-da-fé that gives 
an exalted idea of the force of faith and of character that would invent and 
execute such mighty cruelty. As Philip the Second said to the heretic, 
‘I would myself carry wood to burn my own son, were he such a wretch 
as thou.’” 

“There is, I suppose, some peculiar service in the Spanish ritual for 
the special occasion of an auto-da-fé. One would be curious to see its 
perverse piety,” said I. 

“It would be more curious,” said Mackintosh, “ if we could possibly know 
them, to learn what prayers a victim in such a situation offers up ; whether 
spontaneous bursts of natural agony, in words suggesting themselves at the 
moment, or passages more naturally recurring to the accustomed early- 
acquired form of church prayer, which, though in another tongue, have all 
the force of association. ‘Words,’ as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘the words of 
prayer, are no part of the spirit of prayer: words may be the body of it, 
but the spirit of prayer always consists in holiness—words are in themselves 
servants of things, and the holiness of a prayer is not at all concerned in 
the manner of its expression, but in the spirit of it, that is, in the violence 
of its desires, and the innocence of its ends, and the continuance of its 
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employment ; and if it were possible to read the heart and words of one on 
the point of execution, and execution in so hideous a form as an auto-da-fé, 
we might learn fine forms of fervour: and yet in the Eikon Basilikon 
Charles is represented as quoting a supplication to a Heathen deity used 
in Sidney’s fantastic Pastoral.” 

“ That has always been considered, has it not,” said I, “ as a proof that 
it was not the original work of the King ?” 

« But unwisely, I think,” said Sir James : “ one forging the last thoughts 
of a devout monarch would rather put into his mouth the prayer of the 
church, or such a holy meditation as he might think creditable to a martyr. 
Whereas Charles, who was fond of poetry and romance, recollected for 
himself a form of words as they had struck him with their beauty years 
before, and which recurred to him as not only apposite and expressing his 
own feelings at that moment, but they came back to him with all the fresh- 
ness of early association, ‘a drop from the cool fountain of youthful 
happiness.’ No inventor or copyist could have so put themselves in the 
place and into the mind of another. Could another in his words, ‘ which 
are but air,’ possess himself so wholly with ‘a touch, a feeling of their 
afflictions.’ ” 

“ The ill-fated dynasty of the Stuarts, so unfortunate from beginning to 
end,” said I, “ would make one almost believe in the ancient notion of a 
destined race.” 

“Without any superstition,” said he: “there is in every family, as we 
were saying just now, a bodily conformation which is in itself a destiny ; 
but the fate of the Stuarts was more that of their position. Sovereign of 
a small, poor, ambitious country, next neighbour to a more powerful one, 
and just at the turn of feudalism, when it had reached its greatest height, 
and the nobles were almost petty kings, and then called upon to rule a 
nation that had been so long their national enemies: their fate was that of 
their position.” 

“ But the belief in destiny is such a national prejudice in your country, 
that your very reformers in religion have supported it by their predesti- 
nation creed.” 

“It is curious, too,” said Mackintosh, “how the national turn for 
metaphysics appears in the Assembly Catechism, which every child in the 
lower orders in Scotland has not only to learn by heart but to be prepared 
with texts to support every answer.” 

“ Poor children,” said I. 

“ Poor children, indeed,” said Sir James ; “ but it makes them work mind 
and body, and lays early habits of serious thought, to which much of our 
universal success in all parts of the world is to be attributed.” 

“More to your free-masonry of brotherhood—the clannish feeling of 
every Scot for every other Scot.” 

*«*Which has made us, as the Irish orator Curran says, ‘not only 
patiently surmount every difficulty, and mount from steep to steep iv the 
hill of science, but in the scent for truth soar eagle-like aloft, and 
into the very noontide blazing of the sun, with eye undazzled, and with 
unwearied wing.’ Rather Hiberniously hyperbolic in its praise, you will 
say.” 

x Beautiful,” said I; “ only one is not quite sure, or at least people are 
not quite agreed, where this blaze of truth is to be found. If we were 
agreed where to look for it we should all fly up to its blaze; but that is 
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just what has been the difficulty from Plato downwards. Pilate’s question, 
‘ What is truth ? remains unanswered still.” 

“If it was found, there were an end of the chace :—we must always 
belong to that family of the Searchers, whose name the quaint Abraham 
Tucker takes in his Light of Nature, where he professes to be only 
steadily following the few rays vouchsafed us in our earthly pilgrimage.” 

«‘ Those habits of ‘ patient thought,’ as Dugald Stewart says, are at least 
more modest than Kant, and the German metaphysicians, who scorn 
analysis, experience, and experiment,—who leave out facts, and weave their 
spider-like theories from nothing but themselves.” 

“ Yet their theories are, perhaps, the nearer to truth. The Baconian 
system of induction pre-supposes a faculty the most difficult of human” 
attainment,—careful, constant, and unbiassed compilation of experiment.” 

“ By which all discoveries, after all, are made,” said I. 

« But subject to so many "—interruptions, he might well say, for here 
we were interrupted, and I have since, in looking for the passages he 
quoted, been astonished at his accuracy ; all, except that from Curran, which 
1 did not know where to look for, I have found, except three or four words, 
I think, omitted from Jeremy Taylor, exactly as he repeated them. 
Quotations from poetry even are not often correctly given in conversation ; 
but this vivid, instantaneous, and word for word recollection of prose is quite 
, unique, and never wearisome. Sir James has such heartfelt pleasure in 
what he quotes, that one is impressed with the idea that he remembers 
them from feeling, not for display. 








1819. March. of the Florentine Legation, asked me to-day how 
people presented petitions to the Regent, “ It seems to me,” he said, “ that 
subjects have no access to the sovereign here !” 

“ Direct application to the sovereign is so seldom necessary here,” said 
I: “we give our petitions to our Member of Parliament, and then they are 
discussed by the Houses, and granted or refused according to their 
decision.” 

“ According to law—as everything else here is : royal bounty as well as 
private charity are all by Act of Parliament—you cannot give to a beggar 
as you please in this land of freedom ; you must pay your poor'’s rates.” 

« And is not it much better and safer to trust to established and certain 
law than to the caprice of a king or the whim of a nobleman ?” 

«‘ But then there is an end of charity, and the sovereign loses one of his 
best privileges. At Florence the Grand Duke has a fixed day on which 
every subject, the meanest and lowest, may have an audience, “and make 
his complaint, and have injustice redressed.” 

“ Here everything is in order; justice is done to all—the sovereign is 
not obliged to interfere, he is the guardian not the executor of the law, and 
it is all so well adjusted that he has no need to interfere. Like our mail- 
coaches, the coachman only sits on the box and drives the horses, he is 
not getting down every five minutes to grease the wheels, or adjust the 
harness. The sovereign holds the reins of the state chariot, and it never 
stops : he leaves to the inferior functionaries to keep it all in order.” 

«“ And when a poor passenger is knocked down and driven over your 
coachman will not look down even to ask if he is hurt! There may be 
more regularity in your way, but there is not as much feeling as in ours.” 
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“ More self-respect, more dignity with us. Every Briton has his rights 
and knows them, and does not want to owe them to the king.” 

« To be called the father of his people was the greatest compliment paid 
toa Roman emperor; but you are such independent children you will 
not owe anything to your father’s affection: you would rather have the 
steward or the butler assist you than go to your own parent in your 
difficulties.” 

“ When we do wrong, however, we go to our father for forgiveness ; 
he leaves to the steward or the tutor the task of whipping ; but, if we are 
to escape it, he alone can let us. off.” 

There is, however, a great deal of truth in what he says. The want of 
personal intercourse with the sovereign is a defect in our system; it 
pervades every part of society, there is a want of cordiality between our 
different classes: the landlord deals with his tenants through his agent, 
the lady with her servants through the housekeeper. And in our charity 
how much of it is by rule and measure, taxes and rates, and even what are 
so ostentatiously declared to be “ SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CON- 
TRIBUTIONS,” Heaven knows how little voluntary they generally are! 
The tyranny of a tyrannical government has occasioned much eloquence, 
but the tyranny of freedom is sometimes much more oppressive; yet who 
would exchange the one for the other ? 





Aug. 1819.—I was looking in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems to-day, and 
certainly a more piteous farrago of flatnesses never was seen. There are 
some of the standard poems of the preceding generation, which stand out 
on high among the rest, but the performances of the day are really shocking 
to behold. ‘There is a littleness, an utter dulness, that would be most 
disheartening were it not so gloriously contrasted by our present race. If 
we turn from Dodsley’s paltry page of dilettante rhymes to Scott, or 
Shelley, or Byron, what giants we appear in comparison to our fathers. 
The generation between the Rebellion of Forty-five and the French Revo- 
lution was one of the tamest in our history. The American war, so 
disastrous in its close, was first looked upon as a mere partisan warfare, a 
little outbreak among a set of impudent convicts, that would be put down 
in a month or two; and it was so far off, and the whole so vexatious! 
There was no national feeling excited; we were fighting against ourselves ; 
it was a spiritless and melancholy struggle, and nothing great on our side 
was elicited. But after the French Revolution the ferment of the universe 
brought forth great spirits, great warriors, great statesmen, great poets. 
And now, when we look back at the namby-pamby rhyming in Mr. 
Dodsley, we wonder how there could have been so many men in England 
who could write such stuff, or that the women could have been contented with 
such an unmanly set as must have been the composers of “ Epistles in the 
manner of Ovid, from Monimia to Philocles,” or “ The Squire of Dames, 
in Spenser’s style:” Spenser's! And “ A Song for Ranelagh,” and 
«“ Flowers by Anthony Whistler, esq.” “ A prayer to Venus in her temple 
at Stowe,” “ On a message-card in verse,” and “ Verses under Mr. Poyntz’ 
picture.” Besides “ Epistles to a Lady,” and “ Epistles to Camilla and 
Clarissa,” and inscriptions in grottoes, and lines on fans innumerable. 

What a burst of sunshine was the Border Minstrelsy and Lay of the 
last Minstrel! How we all felt as if we had in the desert of literature 
come at last upon the real fountain, and mocked no longer by the mirages 
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that had tantalised us solong! How we drank and revelled in the freshness 
of this living gush! And there is in all Scott’s poems a reality that will 
make their glory eternal, A nobleness of thought, a purity and chivalry 
of sentiment, that must ever make them and their author the pride of a nation 
that could produce and could value such a poet. Shelley has by his im- 
morality and his irreligion put his works out of the pale of society: the 
oaken crown for the useful citizen, the laurel, the triumph for the suc- 
cessful warrior, were not more certain in antique Rome, as their reward, 
than is the punishment to the corrupting, debasing, immoral writer in 
modern Christian England: the most complete, total, and hopeless punish- 
ment—OBLIvion. And the most just, because there can be against it 
no appeal—it is involuntary—the involuntary disgust excited by misused 
powers. The powers of Shelley are sublime ; the grace of his versification, 
the flood of poetic imagery in almost every word, the fervour of feeling, the 
high aspirations—all lost, and deserving to be lost. To say that he was 
ill-educated or ill-used is nothing to the purpose; he outraged society by 
his conduct, and then endeavoured to prove that society since the 
creation, pr at least since the Christian era, was wrong in its very con- 
struction, and that Percy Bysshe Shelley alone was right. Wickedness 
perishes in its own absurdity. Lord Byron, too, with his manly force, 
his power of passionate expression, his unbounded popularity, has sacrificed 
it all. Still, as poets, these men are mighty in their generation. Camp- 
bell is perhaps more wonderful than his brothers, for he began in the 
tame and formal style of the preceding race: no one would suppose that 
the author of the Pleasures of Hope could have written “ The Mariners 
of England,” or the “ Battle of the Baltic;’ nor could he, ten years 
before,—it was the spirit and the glory of the time that wrought the 
change. 





Jan. 29, 1820.—George the Third is dead: that long reign of such 
glory is at anend. That good man is no more. If he was not like our 
Harries and Edwards of yore, an actual warrior in the field, he was as 
brave as ever was the hero of romance,—brave from principle. Principle 
was the mark of his character, and the cause of his kingdom’s high supre- 
macy of place. He acted really and truly as he thought best for his 
people; the good and glory of the nation he ruled over was his purpose, 
and he pursued it with that unflinching resolution, which is not genius, 
but has all and more than all its effects. It was George the Third’s per- 
sonal character that stayed the torrent of revolutionary madness. That 
this brave and honest man’ should have passed the last years of his long 
reign in darkness, mental and bodily, and should have died unconscious of 
his country’s glory, is enough indeed to tame all human pride. How little 
sensation his death occasions! It is indeed but the disappearance of a 
shadow. The new reign is but a change of name. ‘The memory of “ our 
good old King” is, however, hallowed in the hearts of all his subjects. 
How different his end from that of Louis the Fourteenth—the next 
longest reign in modern history! Louis le Grand had outlived all his 
glory, and the Grand Nation only felt his death as a riddance, and the 
change as a change welcome in itself. All personal attachment had long 
died away ; the end of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign was all disaster, defeat 
after defeat, loss of provinces and colonies, disgrace on disgrace. But now, 
“ George the Third is gone!” comes upon all hearts as a knell of long- 
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cherished attachment, long-associated reverence. It had been to the end 
the watch-word of success, and at the conclusion of that long reign, the 
extent of England’s dominions, and the glory of her name, was greater and 
mightier, and more splendid in renown, than ever nation was before ; and 
therefore we sigh at a father’s death as we say, “ Our good old King is 
no more !” 

Auy. 1820.—I spent yesterday evening most agreeably with Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. In society he does not appear to advantage, troubled with 
that strange English disease, the aping of fine company. Last night there 
were only two or three more besides ourselves. X was very full of 
some specimens of lead, some new vein that had been discovered. Sir 
Humphry was pronouncing upon their merits. —--——— asked what it 
was that occasioned the different look of lead and of silver, so nearly alike 
in colour. Sir Humphry said silver had no colour. —-—~—— maintained 
that it had. Philosophically speaking, it might be called the absence of 
all colour; but one talked of a white cloud and white snow ; but silver was 
not like snow, it was a colour in itself—silver ; silver coloured, silver grey, 
silver white, were used as expressions of shades. Davy said that there were 
no words in any language that could exactly express shades of colour. 
“ They are every where subject tv arbitrary names, and such arbitrary 
names are in fact more philosophical than any attempt at definition.” 

“ Yet you have done exactly the contrary,” said X ; “in your 
own discoveries you revolutionised the whole nomenclature of chemistry, 
to show the basis of your combinations.” 

“ Because I could distinctly analyse and trace out their genealogy ; but 
it is different with light and colour, those great mysteries of nature. ‘ Un- 
twine the varied skein of light’ as much as you will, you reduce it only to 
certain primary colours, and those so few ; the combinations and shades are 
infinite.” 

X. As resoluble, they are are still referrible to some original colour. 

Davy. Go into a dyer’s and dip a piece of cloth successively into the 
different vats, and then tell me the names of all the variety of colours you 
produce, referring each to some primary, and you will find the difficulty. 
Go into a conservatory and define the shades of the cactus, and tell me 
to what prismatic colours they belong. You will not be able; you will 
have to use some periphrastic description ; one is like melted copper, ano- 
ther like a sunset cloud, and so on. 

Z. Could not you use a better word than shades of colour ? colour is 
only different positions or forms of light, and to talk of shades of light is 
absurd. 

Davy. Not if you consider colour as it is, in many instances, produced 
by the absorption of some of the rays of light,—it is an absence of so much 
light, and is therefore for so much a shade. 

Z. Shade, shadow, the obscuring of light by the intervention of an 
opaque body. 

Davy. That is the definition of shadow, and a shadow is called a shade 
sometimes, and you speak of being under the shade of a tree, which means 
the obscuring of light ; but a shade of colour is, I maintain, a justifiable ex- 
pression, derived, as I have said, from what occasions it—the disappearance 
of some rays of light. 

Z. You would allow, then, that the “ grey light of the morning” is a 
philosophical as well as a poetical expression : though to me it seems non- 
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sense to talk of grey or any other colour, as applied to light en masse, 
—light en masse is colourless. 

Davy. itis; till the divining rod of the prism acts upon it, and by 
its spell breaks it into all its parts, makes visible its invisibility. Shows 
that which makes all else visible, and which seems invisible itself, to be- 
come separate visibility. And the different positions of the sun and its 
effect upon the earth is only a sort of mighty prism. The direction of the 
rays, the nature of the medium air on which they fall, the various sub- 
stances through which they pass, all occasion what we call, and from these 
reasons not unphilosophically, the “ twilight’s mantle grey.” We do not, 
in fact, speak of light en masse, that is, of light abstractedly, but as it ap- 
pears at the time to us,—‘ ye mists and exhalations that now rise,” in the 
morning and evening of our day, interfere with the light, and if they do not 
actually prismatise it, they prevent the free transmission of the great cir- 
cumfluent life of light. 

X. That is something of Newton’s fits of transmission,which is now 
almost exploded. 

Davy. Replaced by what? undulations. Tides in the ocean—would 
not the ceaseless flow as of a river rather express it >—somewhat for ever 
proceeding from an inscrutable source. 

Z. That is just what science does not like to say: the essence of 
science is to scrutinise, and as soon as you say inscrutable there is an end 
of science, 

Davy. Of the quackery of pretenders to it, if you please. Quacks in 
science, as well as in medicine, are always pretending or believing that 
they have penetrated into the arcana of nature. She permits us to see her 
results, but the means by which they are accomplished are impenetrable. I 
know pretty well what a human laboratory is, and can well understand 
what a different thing must be that which is divine. 

X. A divine laboratory is a strange expression. 

Davy. Strange and absurd, because it is a human attempt to describe 
what humanity cannot imagine. The single word create—how one’s very 
brain reels at the idea! How all our combinations, our pulling to pieces, our 
analysis, however exquisitely performed—our joining together, our syn- 
thesis, however perfectly combined—they are of what is, what has been ; 
but to originate! to be the beginning! to create from nothingness! We 
cannot.—That is an extraordinary word in German, konnen—we translate 
it, to be able: or, in the more philosophic genius of our language, to can,— 
requires a something to act upon, to be able to do something. “ Some- 
thing” we comprehend: but though we use the word “ nothing,” what do 
we mean by it ?—what we strive we strain—'tis frenzy—we CAN no more. 

X. Therefore, how much wiser are those who are content to dwell 
within the bounds, and deal only with the positive and real. 

Z. Rather those like poets and writers of novels who have their own 
imaginations only to deal with, Much safer than your uncertainties of 
science, which, as Sir Humphry says, only teach you at last how little 
there is to be taught. As long as one sticks to one’s own creations—— 

Davy. 1 deny that you can create : your poems, and plays, and novels, 
are only combinations of realities. 

Z. Fairies, and genii, and ghosts, are they realities ? Are not they at 
once your two impossibilities, Creation and Nothing? They are the 
creations of human fancy,—yet they are not realities, they are nothing. 
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X. There is another word not so sublime as nothing, but in the pre- 
sent instance very appropriate, I think,—nonsense ; your fairies and genii 
and ghosts are nonsense. 

Z. That will do for you, but it will not help out Sir Humphry out 
of the dilemma I have put him into. 

Davy. There is more philosophy in it than you dream of—non-sense : 
not belonging to bodily sense—the bodily senses. That is at once the 
attempt and the failure of these so-called creations. Titania and Oberon 
are only little men and women with little wings. Genii have hands and 
legs—ghosts are only shadows of substantial human forms. Not any of 
them creations ; they are only varieties larger or smaller, or fantastically 
combined, of our own forms—not nothings, for they are invested with all 
the attributes of humanity. To make an enchantress turn herself into a 
lion, is only putting a woman and a lion together; there is nothing new, 
still combination, not creation. 

Z. But the power to do so is an original invention, you must allow. It 
is not one of the “ attributes of humanity” to have the power of trans- 
formation. Men, and women, and beasts, are nature's; but the notion of 
leaving one form and becoming another, is not in nature, and yet it is in 
fairy tales made by men. The changes you may call only combinations, 
but the power to change is a supernatural human creation. 

Davy. No, I do not think so—only an extension of power; the power 
of transformation is nature’s—chrysalis and butterfly and _petrification, 
and soon. Merely a well-performed conjuring trick: that is the origin, 
that is all your creation, your supernatural, invented power—only very 
good acting—very quick changes of costume. A lady appeared on the 
stage, and by a dextrous stage trick, she puts on a lion’s skin, or trap- 
doors it off, and lets the lion takes her place,—that is the sublime origin, I 
take it, of Protean transformations. 

X. All you have both of you said, proves all the more how right I am 
in sticking to my positive and real. I do not pull to pieces poor nature in 
a laboratory, and try in vain to put her together again; I am content with 
the humbler task of putting together old deeds, spelling out old MSS. and 
turning over ragged papers and parchments—all very real substantial 
things. And time, and damp, and moths, which are as busy as you expe- 
rimenters, and which amuse themselves so often with pulling them to pieces, 
give me only additional amusement,—and this is all certainty. 

Z. When half the words are worm-eaten, and the rest illegible, when 
there is no date, and you have to guess perhaps the century as well as the 
year, and to suppose the names and supply the words—curious sort of 
certainty ! 

X. Yet these uncertainties have always a term. They are about hu- 
man actions,—human acts, at least,—I do not pretend to more ; and therefore 
I have always enough ; the world has existed long enough to supply us 
with plenty of materials for study in its history. 

Davy. Dates with all their uncertainty have many incontrovertible 
certainties about them ; but not without the aid of what is peculiarly called 
science—with the aid of astronomy : the mention of an eclipse gives a po- 
sitive data, and where you deal with number, you have the easiest and 
most sublime of materials. Materials, I say, because number. belongs to 
matter, and yet is so immaterial as to be an abstract idea. It is real, po- 
sitive, immutable. It is a universal language, The primary numbers are 
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not like the primary colours, the narrowing of infinite variety: they are 
the source of every possible combination ; while each combination is a fact, 
a reality, a truth. Number is the nearest to deity of any human exertion 
of the intellect, because it is in itself immutable truth. 

Z. It-goes but a very little way though. When we come to more ab- 
struse calculations we do away with number, we have recourse to the ge- 
nerality of algebra. Not narrowed and hampered with the restraints of 
number, it is general. Universal arithmetic, though a very poor name for 
it, still shows its superiority to mere combinations of number. Its essence 
is expansiveness, and in its essence it is therefore—I mean in its higher 
forms—a nearer approach to infinity, to deity. 

Davy. A nearer approach to the vague and popular expression in- 
finity, but the infinite is beyond human thought. Truth can only be with 
certainty, with the immutable. Number is unchangeable,—it is truth. As 
soon as we leave it we launch into the ocean of vague thought without a 
pilot or a compass, we venture into the vast and dark inane, and have no 
light, no guiding-star ; we attempt to traverse the desert, but we have lost 
both the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night,—we have shut out 
eternal truth. Take any of your profoundest analytical workings, and what 
is the result ? An APPROXIMATION. Use your algebraic notation as a 
help, and prove its truth by actual numbers, and you have a useful hand- 

maid, obedient to the Godlike art,—try to make it the superior, and your 
idol is disenchanted,—it is an unreal mockery. It is not truth. 

Z. Do you allow no truth, then, to geometry ? Are not its forms as 
real, as immutable, and as positive as your favourite numbers? They are 
actual, tangible realities ; you can no more change the nature of a square 
than you can the combination of two and two, called four. 

Davy. Yes, a square is always a square, and a triangle a triangle ; but 
they are neither positive in size nor infinite in their combinations. What can 
you do with them? Yousay a cone is formed by turning a triangle on its apex, 
or a parallelopipedon by turning a parallelogram on its base ; but these are 
imaginary operations. When you come to reality, when you come to measure 
these forms, you have recourse to number, and without actual number you 
come to no result. What you call the higher branches of algebraic mathe- 
matics are a beautiful amusement, a noble exercise of the highest human 
faculties, and so far to be valued as all that exists and strengthens human 
faculties must be; but unless you concentrate and realise it in number, you 
attain no truth, you make no nearer approach to the eternal. You soar 
away in your balloon, and fancy you can quit the earth ; how soon you find 
yourself tossed about you know not where, how soon you are forced to 
descend, and to acknowledge what a little distance you have gone ! 

X. You consider Z’s. conic sections and integral calculus as no more 
than the ingenious puzzles of a riddle book,—-a good diversion for a rainy 
day,—only more intellectual than pitch and toss ? 

Davy. Chess is the favourite game of great generals,—mimic war; but 
no one supposes it advances the real science. 

X. Still I think I am the safest of you all. I am inno danger of 
ballooning beyond the earth, or of wandering in guideless deserts, or of 
tossing on unpiloted oceans ; I just tread the broad highway, and serve my 
own species in their own way about their own affairs. 

Z. But we mathematicians do not give up our utility,—we do an im- 
mensity for our generation—what assistance we are to commerce, and al- 
manac-makers, and Jand-surveyors ! 
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Davy. And we chemists, we beat you hollow in utility; both of you 
must give up to us there. Commerce—at least manufactures—could not 
do without us ; and if we do not help land-surveyors as much as Z. we 
help land-owners much more, with our tests for soils, and so on. 

Z. So that fluxions and integral calculus come to be placed on the same 
level as whist and billiards,—a nice amusement; while adders-up of 
account-books, who deal in the immutability of number, may be consi ered 
as approaching much nearer to divinity. 

Davy. That is ad absurdum indeed. But we have been speaking of 
ourselves as finite beings, as concerned only with what we can do and 
combine and arrive at and discover, while in the body. That is not our 
only business. Ours is a higher destiny. “Stale, flat, and unprofitable ” 
indeed should we find all we could do in this short and perishable scene, 
where the knowledge and experience and wisdom of one generation passes 
away before that which succeeds,—if we had not the belief that all that 
we are now learning, all that we penetrate into the secrets of nature, all 
that we have ascertained of the mystery of language, and of our own minds ; 
every knowledge, X.’s antiquities, Z.’s conic sections, even his fictions, 
fairies, and poetry, all—all,—every acquisition of the mind that exalts and 
ennobles here, is not only exalting and ennobling here, but prepares for the 
most noble and most exalted communion hereafter. 

Z. And a little morality of conauct, too, I suppose? Mind is a very 
fine thing ; but we live in the body, and the deeds done in it are to be our 
hope or our condemnation. Body will have its rights and its wrongs too. 

Davy. Yes, that is the punishment to misused wealth of intellect, as 
well as of ill-spent money. That is the supreme torment of the intellectual 
Dives, to know and feel the gulf fixed between him and all his mental 
powers might have won. 

Sir Humphry Davy is a very remarkable-looking man, his first appear- 
ance singularly ungentlemanlike and mean, and he has a bashful low-born 
air which is quite painful in mixed society; but when he is at ease and 
excited in conversation, his splendid eyes irradiate his whole countenance, 
and he looks almost inspired. 





Sept. 1820. I have had a long letter from Pastor Steenson. Like a 
voice from Ariccona’s cave, or some cobweb-covered library, he always 
writes of some classical or antique literary matter, and comes so strangely 
on one in the midst of the world, so indifferent to such things. Just re- 
turned from a great shooting-party in the Highlands, with my bags full of 
grouse, and my head full of fowling-pieces and shooting-jackets, and all 
the wild licence of a) sportsman’s life, and the very tame circle of ideas it 
allows of,—I was rather puzzled to find myself with my Pastor among the 
heroes of the Iliad. He has a theory that there were many other poems 
as sequels to the Iliad as well as the Odyssey. He is a firm advocate for 
the unity and completeness of the Iliad, stedfastly upholding that it was 
written and sung as we now have it by Homer, and that Homer was Homer, 
and nobody else,—finding it easier to believe that there was one such poet, 
than that there were half a dozen men endued with equal powers. And 
one of his arguments for the Odyssey being by the same author is, I think, 
new: the continual mention of Ulysses as “the father of Telemachus,” 
preparing for the appearance of Telemachus as the hero of the first books 
of the Odyssey. He also says that the bald list of the ships which Ajax 
brought to Troy, with no further account of him, or his family, or his 
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descent, is a proof that there was more about him elsewhere. He is always 
mentioned among the chief leaders, and always has the precedency of 
Ulysses and Idomeneus; and when Teucer or the son of Oileus are men- 
tioned, it is always as belonging to the great house of the Ajace, and as 
inferior to the mighty Telamon. But he himeelf, in his greatest acts, is 
but a subordinate person, though always alluded to as sofamous. Diomed, 
too, evidently a favourite of the author, is very much in the back-ground 
in the latter books, as if his story was to be finished hereafter. He is 
made to fight against gods and goddesses, and is assisted by Minerva, and 
is allowed the honour of combating Eneas, who is always brought forward 
with such distinction as the father of the kings of Troy reigning when 
Homer wrote; and it is not probable that Diomed should have been made 
so prominent a personage to be dropped entirely, but that he and Ajax 
were the heroes of separate songs, which are lost. Steenson, indeed, 
goes rather far in supposing that the madness of Ajax about the armour 
was a part of this poem, and that it existed when Sophocles wrote. But 
the whole turn of mind in the Ajax of the tragedy is so different from 
the Ajax of the Iliad, that I do not think the idea tenable. Nor do I 
think he makes out his point that there existed in the time of the Tragedians 
a poem of Homer’s celebrating the taking of Troy. The constant allusion 
to its fall, the acknowledgment of Hector that it was to be, the prophetic 
announcement of it by Jupiter himself, and the certainty so continually 
expressed by Achilles and his mother that he was to perish before that 
event, are strongly in favour of Homer’s having written the fall of Troy. 
But perhaps he only intended it, and the many incidents alluded to by the 
tragedians as having occurred to the Greeks previous to the actual siege, 
as told by Homer, incidents not only omitted by him, but in contradiction 
to his story, are proof positive that they drew their plots from more modern 
tradition, or invention, or from some other poems now lost. The possibility 
of there having been many more Homeric poems cannot be proved; but 
it seems as certain as any such guess can be, as the hymns to Apollo and 
Hermes being called Homer’s shows that there were smaller pieces besides 
the epics, which were at once the code of religion, the history, the peerage, 
and the poetry of the age. The annals of the nobility being contained in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey was the chief cause of their preservation, and it 
is not impossible that the very family pride which occasioned their pre- 
servation may have caused the loss of the biographies of Ajax and Diomed. 
The haughty house of the Ajace may not have liked to have the melan- 
choly end of the Telamonian hero preserved, and may have destroyed all 
the copies of the poem, as in the case of Cidipus. His dark and dreadful 
story appears to have been only known in mysterious tradition till a later 
age, when all the descendants of the unhappy house of Laius had disap- 
peared, and it was brought on the stage as we have Lear, without danger 
of hurting the feelings of any of Regan’s or Goneril’s representatives. 





1821. I have been at the Water-colour drawing exhibition to-day, and 
came away with but one satisfactory feeling, and that is, that, being water- 
colours, they are as transitory as they are uninteresting. One would 
suppose that they were not only intended for, but done only by, cockneys. 
Such blue trees! such yellow grass! It would really seem as if the artists 
had never seen a tree. Even a tree in Grosvenor Square would be more 
like nature than these blotches of blue and yellow. They have all the air 
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of being copied from worsted-work. There are human figures, too, in 
abundance, and the singular colours of the dresses, however absurd, one 
passes over, as people may be supposed to wear any kind of coloured coat 
or petticoat; but the human face divine is not represented by muddy red 
and patchy white. One wonders where such shades were produced; and 
still more one wonders how people can be found, in such abundance, too, 
for the rooms were crowded, to admire and even to buy these strange 
attempts at art. It is, to be sure, as far as the perpetrators and their 
patrons are concerned, an innocent mode of earning and supporting exist- 
ence; but, as it regards the honour of one’s country and one’s age, it is 
such high treason against taste, that I could wish for some condign punish- 
ment on these our national disgracers. However, we are more modest 
than our French neighbours; their daubs are in oil, and, only that their 
varnish will soon destroy them, they would make the shame more enduring 
than ours, if we had not criminals in oil too. But to-day I like to comfort 
myself with the belief, that what my eyes have been aching at, will not 
make the eyes of the next generation ache too. 


Particulars Mlustrating Pepys’s Diary. 





By an odd chance, I have seen in one day the two Sidney Smiths, 
—the hero Admiral and the witty Parson. Sir Sidney, the admiral, is 
very naval-looking, little, thin, war-worn, and battered. No expression of 
ability in his countenance, nor even of much resolution ; a good-humoured 
and careless unpretending air. He is accused of being very vain, but his 
look does not give me the idea of it. He does not affect “the hero of 
Acre,” —at least, as I saw him, nothing but a spirited veteran officer, and an 
Englishman every inch. 

The reverend Reviewer is English-looking too; fat, well fed, and sleek 
as beseems his cloth; joyous and humourous as beseems his reputation ; 
but I felt much more curiosity to hear the hero than the wit. When 
one has heard a great many witticisms repeated as of a witty man’s, one 
knows very well what one is to expect, and he knows that it is expected of 
him ; but with a man distinguished only for deeds one is more curious 
about his words. He does not shew himself as a talker: he is only to 
appear—“ Here I am a hero,” and to see him is enough; therefore what- 
ever he says is accidental and natural, and one listens at ease. 

( To be continued.) 











Mr. Urran, 

HAVING been enabled to collect 
some particulars regarding Samver 
Perys, which appear to me curious, 
and singularly corroborative of the 
statements in his “ Diary,” I venture 
to forward them to you, as many of 
your readers may feel interested in 
any authentic memorials in connexion 
with that remarkable man. 

Samuel Pepys, as secretary to the 
Admiralty in the reigns of Charles the 
Second, and James the Second, resided 
for many years in the parish of St. 
Olave Hart Street, City; the Navy 
Office having been situate on the site 
of a house previously Lord Lumley’s, 

3 


in Crutched Friars, where some of 
the East India Company’s warehouses 
now stand. 

I have had opportunities of ex- 
amining the manuscript records of 
this parish, and have investigated the 
registers, more especially with refer- 
ence to Mr. Pepys and his friends in 
the neighbourhood. 

Those persons who have seen the 
original “ Diary” closely written in 
short-hand by Mr. Pepys himself, and 
preserved in the Pepysian library at 
Magdalene college, Cambridge, can 
best appreciate the sagacity and in- 
dustry of the gentleman who deci- 
phered the manuscript. ‘This difficult 
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task was executed by the Rev. John 
Smith, of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
under the auspices of the Hon. and 
Rev. Neville Grenville, Master of 
Magdalene, whose brother, Lord Bray- 
brooke, edited the work, first in 4to., 
and afterwards in five volumes 8vo. 

His Lordship well observes in the 
Preface that “the Journal contains 
the most unquestionable evidences 
of veracity ;” but it may tend to 
strengthen this evidence to find inde- 
pendent local notices of events, with 
their respective dates, exactly coin- 
ciding with the particulars and dates 
set down by Pepys himself. 

I will now quote a few instances of 
this correspondence between his jour- 
nal and the parish documents. 

In the Diary, vol. i. 8vo. edit. 1828, 
p. 207, we read— 

** June 30th, 1661 (Lord’s day.) To 
church, where we observe the trade of 
Briefs is come now up to so constant a 
course every Sunday that we resolve to 
give no more to them.’’ 

On referring to the original MS. book 
of “ Collections in the Church of St. 
Olave, Hart Street,” I meet with the 
following item, on the day on which 
Pepys found cause for complaint : 

** June 30, 1661. Collected 
for sev‘'all inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Dunston’s in the 
West towards there losse by 
fire, one pound two shillings 
and seaven pence.’’ 

Some excuse for Mr. Pepys’s im- 
patient observation as to the weekly 
recurrence of briefs may be found in 
the fact that the same parish account- 
book contains entries of similar collec- 
tions in church towards the relief of 
losses by fire, &c.on the fourteen succes- 
sive Sundays previous to this appeal. 

In vol. iii. of the Diary, p. 215, 
May 9, 1667, is the following tragical 
notice : 


‘* In our street, at the Three Tuns 
tavern, I find a great hubbub ; and what 
was it but two brothers had fallen out, and 
one killed the other! and who should they 
be but the two Fieldings! one whereof, 
Bazill, was page to my Lady Sandwich ; 
and he hath killed the other, himself being 
very drunk, and so is sent to Newgate. 

‘10th. At noon to Kent’s, at the 
Three Tuns tavern, and there the con- 
stable of the parish did show us the pick- 
locks and dice that were found in the 
dead man’s pocket, and but 18d. in 
money, and a table-book wherein were 
entered the names of several places where 


Gent. Mac. You. SXIY. 
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he was to go, and among others his house 
where he was to dine, and did dine yes- 
terday. 

‘¢ And after dinner went into the church, 
and there saw his corpse with the wound 
in his left breast,—a sad spectacle, and a 
broad wound, which makes my hand now 
shake to write of it. His brother in- 
tending, it seems, to kill the coachman, 
who did not please him, this fellow 
stepped in and took away his sword, who 
thereupon took out his knife, which was 
of the fashion, with a falchion blade, anda 
little cross at the hilt like a dagger, and 
with that stabbed him.’’ 

The following is an extract from 
the register of burials in the parish of 
St. Olave, Hart Street : 


‘* 1667, May 10. Basill Feilding slayne 
by his brother. Buryed in the church- 
yard.” 

Pepys, at a subsequert date (July 4, 
1667) corrects his mistake as to the 
name; Basil having been the murdered 

outh, and “ the other,” whose name 
1e does not state, the fratricide. He 
informs us that he attended the trial 
at the Sessions-house, before Judge 
Keeling, that the prisoner “ was found 
guilty of murder, and nobody pitied 
him.” 

I have searched in vain for some 
particulars of this case, beyond the 
slight notice afforded in the Diary. 


In the Diary, vol. iii. p. 380, the 
author says :-— 

*¢ October 12, 1667. At home we find 
that Sir W. Batten’s body was to day 
carried from hence, with a hundred or 
two of coaches, to Walthamstow, and 
there buried.”’ 


The following is an extract from St. 
Olave, Hart Street, register of burials. 


“1667, Oct. 12. Sir Wm. Batten 
buryed at Walthamstow, in the county 
of Essex, in y* side chauncell.’”’ 

Diary, vol. iv. p. 252: 

‘Feb. 17, 1668-9. To Colonel Mid- 
dleton’s, to the burial of his wife, where 
we were all invited, and much more com- 
pany, and had each of us a ring. At 
church there was my Lord Brouncker 
and Mrs. Williams in our pew; the first 
time they were ever there, or that I knew 
that either of them would go to church.”” 


Extract from the register of burials : 

‘©1668, Feb. 16. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife 
of Colonell Midleton.” 

Lord Brouncker here spoken of was 
one of the founders of the Royal So- 


ciety, and was a the first 
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president on its incorporation by royal 
charter in the 14th of King Charles the 
Second. He lived in Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, which was at that 
time a fashionable part of town. 

Many persons of consequence al- 
Juded to in Fuggee Journal, Sir Jeremy 
Smith, the Deanes, the Knightleys, 
and others, were buried in this church.* 

In the register of burials are the 
following : 

**1669, Nov. 13. Elizabeth, wife of 
Samuell Pepys, Esq. one of his Mat 
Com’ision's of y® navy, obit x Novem", 
and buryed in y® chauncell xiiith instant.” T 

** 1672, Sept. 17. S* Andrew Riccard 
obiit vj pnt, and buryed in y* chauncell.”¢ 

Sir John Minns, Vice-Admiral and 
Comptroller of the Navy, and after- 
wards a Commissioner, whose name is 
also known as a traveller and a poet, 
was buried in the chancel Feb. 27, 
1670—1. His monument remains. 


Perhaps the most striking parts both 
of Pepys’s and John Evelyn’s inte- 
resting volumes are those which relate 
to the Great Plague of 1665, and the 
Fire of London in the following year. 

On July 24, 1665, the frightful pes- 
tilence, which had already swept away 
80 many inhabitants of London, broke 
out in the parish of St. Olave Hart 
Street, the following being the earliest 
notice of the plague which occurs in 
the register of burials : 

“1665, July 24. Mary, daught' of 
William Ramsey, on of the Drap.’s 
almesmen, and y° first reported to dye of 
y® plague in this p’ish since this visitac’on ; 
and was buryed in y® new ch. yd.” 

Twelve days previous, that is, on 
Wednesday, the 12th July, 1665, there 
had been collected in St. Olave’s church 





* Various genealogical extracts from 
the Register of this Parish will be found 
in vol. II. of the Collectanea Topogr. et 
Genealogica.— Edit. 

t+ There is an excellent marble bust of 
Mrs. Pepys over her monument in the 
chancel. 

t An eminent Turkey and East India 
merchant, knighted July 10, 1662. He 
purchased the advowson of St. Olave’s, 
and leftit to trustees, who are five in 
number, and have the presentation to the 
living. There is a marble statue‘of him 
which was erected to his memory by the 
Turkey Company, who had it placed 
against the north wall of the church ; but 
it has since been removed to the west end 
of the building, and stands under the organ 
gallery. 





“ye some of thirty-eight shillings, 
being y° first day apoynted to be kept 
as a day of publique humiliac’on for 
averting y° plague of pestilence.” 

Other cases of plague soon followed 
from the same house, one of the Drapers’ 
Almshouses, founded by Sir John Mil- 
bourn, which are still standing in 
Cooper's Row, they having, like the old 
parish church, narrowly escaped the 
flames of 1666. They have also just 
been spared by the London and Black~ 
wall Railway. 

The devastation made by the disease 
in the neighbourhood soon became 
dreadful in this parish. ‘The registers, 
which have been very carefully kept 
since the year 1563, bear painful testi- 
mony to the extent of the mortality, 
each entry of a burial from the plague 
being distinguished by having the letter 
P prefixed to it. On July 30, 1665, 
vol. ii. p. 298, Pepys wrote thus :— 

‘¢ Tt was a sad noise to hear our bell to 
toll and ring so often to-day, either for 
deaths or burials; I think five or six 
times.”’ 


Yet, strange to say, he has on the fol- 
lowing day this memorandum, full of 
the world, and the pride of life! 


“31st. Up, and very betimes by six 
o’clock at Deptford, and there find Sir 
G. Carteret and my lady ready to go: I 
being in my new coloured silk suit, and 
coat trimmed with gold buttons, and gold 
broad lace round my hands, very rich and 
fine.” 

It is melancholy to observe, from 
an examination of the names of the 
parties dying of the plague in the 
parish, with what fearful violence the 
disorder raged in those houses into 
which it had once found an entrance. 
Between Sept. 10 and Sept. 25 six 
persons of one family, named Poole, 
probably all the inmates, were buried 
from one house. 

The business of the Navy Office still 
kept Pepys in London. On the 8th of 
August he says— 

‘¢ To my office a little, and then to the 
Duke of Albemarle, about some business. 
The streets empty all the way now, even 
in London, which is a sad sight. And to 
Westminster Hall, &c. . . . . So 
home through the city again, wishing I 
may have taken no ill in going; but I 
will go, I think, no more thither. 

‘10th Aug. By and by to the office, 
where we sat all the morning; in great 
trouble to see the bill (of mortality) this 
week rise so high, to above 4,000 in all, 
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and of them above 3,000 of the plague. 
Home to draw over anew my will, which 
T had bound myself by oath to dispatch 
by to-morrow night; the town growing 
so unhealthy that a man cannot depend 
upon living two days.” 

By the 28th he became much more 
alarmed, though the impressions made 
upon his mind by the awful instances 
of mortality around him, and occurring 
at his very door, were evidently not of 
a salutary kind. 


** Aug. 28. I think to take adieu to-day 
of the London streets. In much the best 
posture I ever was in my life, both as to 
the quantity and the certainty I have of 
the money tom worth, having most of it 
in my hand ; but then this is a trouble to 
me what to do with it, being myself this 
day going to be wholly at Woolwich ; but 
for the present I am resolved to venture it 
in an iron chest, at least for a while. 

“30th. Abroad, and met with Hadley, 
our clerke, who, upon my asking how the 
plague goes, told me it encreases much, 
and much in our parish; for, says he, 
there died nine this week, though I have 
returned but six.* 

‘* Sept. 3d (Lord’s day.) Up, and put 
on my coloured silk suit, very fine, and 
my new periwigg, bought a good while 
since, but durst not wear, because the 
plague was in Westminster when I bought 
it; and it is a wonder what will be the fa- 
shion after the plague is done as to peri- 
wiggs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
haire, for fear of the infection, that it 
had been cutt off the heads of people dead 
of the plague. My Lord Brouncker, Sir 
J. Minnes, and I up to the vestry, at the 
desire of the justices of the peace, in order 
to the doing something for the keeping of 
the plague from growing ; but, Lord! to 
consider the madness of people of the 
town, who will (because they are forbid) 
come in crowds along with the dead corpses 
to see them buried; but we agreed on 
some orders for the prevention thereof.” 


On the 30th January, 1665-6, after 
his return to London, Pepys writes 
thus: 


“This is the first time I have been in 
the church since I left London for the 
plague; and it frighted me indeed to go 
through the church, more than I thought 
it could have done, to see so many graves 
lie so high upon the churchyards where 
people have been buried of the plague. 
I was much troubled at it, and do not 
think to go through it again a good while. 

‘¢ 31st. I find many about the city that 





* According to the parish register there 
were eight burials this week. 


live near the churchyards solicitous to 
have the churchyards covered with lime ; 
and I think it is needful, and ours, I hope, 
will be done. 

‘* Feby. 4th. (Lord’s day) and my wife 
and I the first time together at church 
since the plague, and now only because 
of Mr. Mills his coming home to preach 
his first sermon ; expecting a great excuse 
for his leaving the parish before anybody 
went, and now staying till all are come 
home. But he made a very poor and short 
excuse, anda bad sermon. It wasa frost, 
and had snowed last night, which covered 
the graves in the churchyard, so as J was 
the less afraid for going through.’’ 


The terror of infection which Mr. 
—_ felt in his progress to church was 
really very reasonable, when we con- 
sider what a strange want of precaution 
there was on the part of the parish 
authorities with respect to the inter 
ment of persons who had died of the 
plague. No fewer than 166 burials 
of the victims of this dreadful disease 
took place in the small parish of St. 
Olave Hart Street during a period of 
154 days; eight of the corpses having 
been buried within the church. 

The following is a summary of 
burials of persons dying of the plague, 
as collected from the Register : 


In July, 1665 . . . . 4 
August .... .22 
September . . . . 63 
October . . . . . 54 
November . .. . 18 
December . = 


Of these there were buried in 
the churchyard. . . . » 98 
In the new churchyard. . 


wells sik tk ts te oe 
INTurcuurcH .....s 7 
In the chancel of the church . . 1 
Buried (place of interment not 


specified). . . 2. ss.ss 6 


166 


Who can wonder, on a survey of 
the above particulars, at the rapid in- 
crease of the plague in the crowd 
neighbourhoods of London, during tlie 
hottest season of the year, when, in 
addition to the evils of narrow streets, 
deficient drainage, and a general dis- 
regard of the duty of cleanliness, the 
remains of the inhabitants of all ages 
who had been carried off, full of the 
dreadful infection, were placed, some 


in the churchyard through which 
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ople had to pass to public worship, 
ame even the A mera itself ? ¥ 

It appears by the Diary, at the 
beginning of the year 1666, that Mr. 
Pepys had great fears that the plague 
would continue till the following sum- 
mer, and that its ravages in London 
would increase. Indeed, up to the 10th 
August, 1666, he records some fatal 
cases : 

‘61666, Aug. 10th. Homeward, and 
hear in Fenchurch Street that now the 
maid also is dead at Mr. Rawlinson’s; so 
that there are three dead in all, the wife, 
a man-servant, and maid-servant.’’ 


Another visitation was now at hand, 
which appeared at the time to be one 
of unmingled calamity. Early in the 
morning of Sept. 2, 1666, commenced 
the dreadful fire of London. Pepys 
writes : 

‘61666, Sep. 2 (Lord’s day). Some of 
our maids sitting up‘late last night to get 
things ready against our feast to-day, Jane 
called us up about three in the morning, 
to tell us of a great fire they saw in the 
city. So I rose, and slipped on my night- 
gown,”’ &c. 

His description of the fire is ex- 
tremely interesting. It was natural 
that so active a person and so intelli- 

ent an observer as he was should soon 

e on the alert to view this awful spec- 
tacle from the best positions. We find 
him accordingly, at different times 
during the conflagration, on an emi- 
nence at the Tower ; in a boat on the 
Thames near Queenhithe ; at a little 
ale-house on the Bankside ; in Tower 
Street ; in Cheapside ; Moorfields ; 
Newgate Market; and even at the top 
of Allhallows Barking steeple! 

“T became afraid,” he says, “ to stay 
there long, and therefore down again 
as fast as I could.” The church of All- 
hallows Barking is at one end of 
Seething Lane; the Navy Office, with 
Pepys’s residence, having been at the 
other end. At two in the morning 
of the 5th his wife called him up, 
to tell him of the fire having ex- 
tended to this church: but the flames 
were stopped after —— dial 
and part of the porch. at they 


were stopped here, seems to have been 
mainly owing to Pepys’s good judg- 
ment in advising the King to have 
houses pulled down in order to stay the 
progress of the fire. This advice was 
given by him personally before the 


King and the Duke of York in his 


majesty’s closet in the chapel at White- 
hall, and it was followed the next day 
in Tower Street with good effect. 

Thus the churches of Allhallows 
Barking, and St. Olave Hart Street, 
were saved, while the large church of 
St. Dunstan in the East in the same 
ward (of Tower) fell a prey to the 
flames. 

In the diary we read— 


“©1666. Sept. 9. Sunday. I to church, 
where our parson made a melancholy but 
good sermon, and most in the church 
cried, specially the women. The church 
mighty full, but few of fashion, and most 
strangers. 

“Oct. 10. Fast day for the fire.’’ 


With reference to this notice I find 
in the Book of Collections in the 
church of St. Olave Hart Street the 
following item : 


‘©1666. Collected y® 10 day of 8ber, 
1666, being a fast-day ap’oynted for y® 
late judgm! of fyer in y® citty of London, 
towards y® rebuilding thereof. To be p* 
into y® Lord Maior £30 4° 104,” 

The plague had now passed away, 
that terrific scourge having, it may 
be supposed, been removed by the fire 
of London ; and, though the city was be- 
come a mere wreck as to its buildings, 
the blessing of health and of a pure 
atmosphere was restored. 

In the summer of 1669 Pepys was 
obliged to discontinue his diary in con- 
sequence of increasing weakness in 
his eyes, which seemed to threaten the 
total loss of his sight. This calamity 
of blindness, however, he was spared ; 
and, having led an active life, devoted 
by turns to business and literature, he 
expired at Clapham May 26, 1703. 

he following is an extract from 
the register of burials in the parish of 
St. Olave Hart Street : 


“1703. June 4. Samuel Peyps, Esq. 
buried in a vault by y® com’union table.’’ 


The incorrect spelling of the name 
in the Register may serve to show that 
Pepys was then, as it is generally now, 
pronounced as a monosyllable. 

The Rev. Dr. George Hickes, in a 
letter to Dr. Charlett, dated June 5, 
1703, says, “ Last night at 9 o’clock I 
did the last office for your and my 
good friend Mr. Pepys at St. Olave’s 
chureh, where he was laid in a vault 
of his own makeing, by his wife and 
brother.” 

Lord Braybrooke observes that, 
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“though Mr. Pepys’s funeral was con- 
ducted in a manner suitable to his 
station, no stone, however humble, 
marks the spot within St. Olave’s 
church in which his remains were de- 
posited. The vault is, however, proba- 
bly contiguous tothe monument erected 
by him to his wife, still to be seen.” 
His brother, John Pepys, resided in 
the parish of St. Dunstan in the East, 
whence his body was brought for 
interment in St. Olave’s church. No 
inscription appears either to his me- 
mory, or that of his eminent relative ; 
but in the summer of 1836, when the 
church was under repair, a vault was 
found by the north side of the Com- 
munion table, containing a skull and 
some bones, which, being uppermost, 
were most probably the remains of 
Samuel Pepys; he having been the 
last of his family buried in this church. 
In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is 
an original certificate, signed by the 
Rev. Dr. Milles, Rector of St. Olave 
Hart Street, by which it appears that 
Mr. Pepys was a constant attendant 
on the public worship of God, and 


the ordinances of the church; “So 
that I verily believe,” says the Rec- 
tor, “ he never failed within the whole 
space of one-and-twenty yeares last 
past, viz. from June 1660 to this in- 
stant 22d of May, 1681, of communi- 
cating publickly in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper with the inhabitants 
of the parish from my hand at any of 
the solemn feasts of elaoen Easter, 
and Pentecost (besides his frequent 
monthly communicatings therein), 
saving on Whitsunday, 1679, when, 
being a prisoner in the Tower, he ap- 
pears to have received it in a chapel 
there; and at Easter last, when, by a 
violent sicknesse which confined fim 
to his bed, hee was to my particular 
knowledge rendered incapable of at- 
tending it.” 

This remarkable testimonial, written 
in a large and good hand, forms part 
of one of the many folio volumes of 
Pepysian MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
may be referred to by the following 
description, MS. Rawl. A. 175. 

I am, yours, &c. 


September, 1845. 'T. B. Murray. 





THE STEEL CHAIR AT LONGFORD CASTLE, WILTSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS chair, which may rank among 
the choicest works of art of the six- 
teenth century, is said to have been 
the work of Thomas Rukers. It was 
a present from the city of Augsburgh 
to the Emperor of Germany Rudolphus 
II. about the year 1577. The arms of 
the city and the bust of the Emperor 
are both among the ornaments of its 
back. 

The compartments, more than 130 
in number, contain a multiplicity of 
figures, neatly and wonderfully exe- 
cuted. Those on the back are open; 
they represent the history of the Roman 
empire, from the landing of neas, 
after the destruction of ‘Troy, to the 
time of the then Emperor Rudolphus 
II. The large compartment in the 
back represents the triumphal pro- 
cession of Cesar (perfect on both sides) ; 
the compartment over it the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar, with the great image 
standing before him. Immediately 
adjoining, the king appears seated on 
his throne, with the prophet Daniel 
explaining his dream. The exposition 
of it is well known to contain a pre- 
figuration of the four great monarchies 


of the world, viz. the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. 
The emperors of Germany affected to 
be at the head of the Roman empire. 
In compliment to Rudolphus, the com- 
partments exhibit the most remarkable 
and interesting events that had been 
recorded in Roman history ; and this 
chair, having been executed in accord- 
ance with that opinion, was presented 
to Rudolphus, who carefully placed it 
in the city of Prague. Gustavus 
Adolphus having reduced and plun- 
dered the city, conveyed it to Sweden, 
from which place it was brought to 
England by Gustavus Brander, esq. 
who sold it to Lord Radnor about 50 
years ago. 

The figures at the bottom of the 
chair represent some of the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity, such as Achilles; 
Ulysses, Helena, &c. Some of these 
are lost. 

Such is the account of this chair 
which is usually given to the visitors 
of Longford Castle in the published 
Guide-books, in Mr. Britton’s Beauties 
of Wiltshire, and in Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
History of South Wiltshire. 
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Query—Upon what authority is 
Thomas Rukers mentioned as the 
artist? In an old drawing in my pos- 
session, made in 1780, at the bottom is 
“Thomas Ruker, Fecit.” Now, is Tho- 
mas Rukers the maker of the chair, or 
the artist who sketched it when it was 
brought to England ? C.J. R. 

The accompanying glyphographic 


The Constitution of Anglo-Saxon Boroughs. 


[ Oct. 


etching is copied from a large plate 
given in the Third Series of “ Studies 
from Old English Mansions,” by Mr. 
C. J. Richardson, but with this differ- 
ence, that the figures lost at the base 
of the chair (probably before its arrival 
in England) are there supplied. ‘The 
present etching represents the chair 
as it is. 





SOME REMARKS ON A NEGLECTED FACT IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
(Continued from p. 249.) 


IN my former paper I endeavoured 
to show that the Belgic origin of the 
English nation is inductively proved 
from the circumstances attending a 
leading fact in the Anglo-Saxon orga- 
nization, and I trust now, by pursuing 
a similar course in regard to another 
incident of that organization, to obtain 
the same conclusion. 

It is generally asserted that the an- 
cient boroughs of England have a 
Roman date and origin; but this as- 
sertion is made so vaguely and indis- 
tinctly, that it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate whether our historians have al- 
luded to the material vestiges of Rome, 
which have survived the lapse of time, 
or to traces of the provincial adminis- 
tration which they have discovered in 
the municipal system of our boroughs.* 

As those who should have furnished 
information have preferred the brief 
and easy process of enunciating a ge- 
neral position to the laborious and often 
irksome task of investigating minute 
and complicated details, the student of 
English history has been obliged to 
content himself with finding the wide 
assertion I have mentioned verified or 
corroborated only by the continuance 
of antique names, and the identity of 
sites. But there are other circum- 
stances which tend to show more de- 
finitely the preservation of the Roman 
deposit in this respect, and it is my 
intention to select the most prominent 
of these circumstances to form the sub- 
ject of the present paper. - 

The administration of a provincial 
colony or municipium, in the times of 
the empire, varied in some points from 
that of an Italian city.f Instead of the 
duumviri of the latter, it was go- 





7 Lingard’s History, vol, i, ¢. To 
T Savigny, VOl, i, Cr 2 


verned originally by the principalis, 
or chief of the decuriones, until about 
the middle of the fourth century of 
our era, when the defensor civitatis, 
who, on his first appearance in political 
life, had as much of the character of 
a tribune of the people as such times 
would allow, superseded the former, 
and became the paramount magistrate 
of the provincial cities. 

It is well known that the principal 
officer of an’ Anglo-Saxon borough 
was the port gerefa or wic gerefa,{ 
for he was known by both names, and 
the resemblance which the Roman 
magistrate I have referred to bears to” 
the Anglo-Saxon, appears to me so 
natural and complete, that I do not 
hesitate to regard the one as the legi- 
timate successor of the other; and I 
am confirmed in this view on a consi- 
deration of the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon ma- 
gistrateship, which, as I will afterwards 





$M. Aug. Thierry, having found in 
the curious contemporary Latin poem on 
the capitulation of London, preserved in 
the Royal Library at Brussels, that the 
name of the Portgerefa of that city was 
‘* Ansgardus,’? or Ansgard, thereupon 
boasts that he has made a discovery, when 
he has only committed a blunder. ‘ In 
this delineation, which is given with much 
spirit, there figures a person hitherto un- 
known (i. e. to M. Thierry himself, the 
rest of the literary world well knowing it,) 
namely, the chief magistrate of the citi- 
zens, whose ancient Anglo-Saxon title, I 
believe, I have discovered, in a name dis- 
guised by a foreign orthography.” (Pre- 
face to the third edition of the Histoire 
de la Conquéte.) The etymological ex- 
planation in the note to this passage is of 
the most singular kind, and the same tri- 
viality is afterwards amplified in the text 
of the history, 
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mention, evidently negative its Ger- 
manic origin. Nor need we be sur- 
prised at such a fact in our own 
country, when we are historically as- 
sured that the identical defensor sur- 
vived in the south of Gaul even after 
the Visigothic kings had interdicted 
the practice of the Roman law in 
their dominions.* 

The city, in the Roman sense of the 
word, was unknown to the Germans. 
“ Nullas Germanorum populis urbes 
habitari salis notum est, nec pati 
quidem inter se junctas urbes,” says 
Tacitus. It was the primitive ele- 
ment of the Roman world, each city 
being the antitype of Rome _ itself. 
Before the provincial towns had suf- 
fered the shocks of the barbarians, the 
country was merely adminicular to or 
dependent upon them; being wholly 
parcelled out into territorial districts, 
which belonged to the civic communi- 
ties.{ But after the hostile influxes, 
though the city, as it is well known, 
still subsisted both in Gaul and Bri- 
tain, forming the centre of the civili- 
zation which it preserved, a new poli- 
tical conception unknown to the re- 
public and the empire was_intro- 
duced into those provinces by the 
conquerors. ‘The city was no longer 
to be the sole element of the social 
system; but the rural district, formerly 
a& mere appendage, was in conformity 
with the ancient Germanic principles 
elevated to a political influence and 
importance. ‘The invaders brought 
with them and established in this 
country the ealdordom, or rural on 
vince, the only organization of which 
the German mind was cognizant prior 
to the invasion of the empire.§ From 
this epoch the mutually antagonistic 
principles of the town and the country || 





* Savigny, lib. 1, c. 5, § 93. 

+t De M. G. c. 16. 

t Varro de LL. 7. Dubos sur 
YEtablissement de la Monarchie Fran- 
gaise, ch, 1. 

§ Vide the article in this Magazine for 
po month of May 1844 (before referred 
to. 

\| The port and uppelande were the 
appellations which severally distinguished 
the Roman city from the barbarian dis- 
trict. These strikingly illustrative de- 
signations occur in the famous appeal 
which the Norman Rufus made to the 
English nation on the occasion of his 
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became incorporated in the English 
constitution, where they still remain, a 
striking contrast to the political ideas 
of the: ancient civilized world. <Ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding the invader 
permitted the Roman city, with its 
peculiar institutions, to exist by the 
side of his own Germanic magistracy, 
he reorganised the general government 
of the country, making the pagus, or 
gau, in some important respects su- 
perior to that of the city, whose ad- 
ministrator (known to us under the 
name of gerefa) thenceforward became 
subordinate to the ealdorman of the 
shire. 

This subordination was evinced by 
the city being dispossessed of military 
power and authority, which were cen- 
tred in the ealdorman of the shire, and 
the latter collected and marshalled the 
levies of the boroughs. This is shown 
clearly by a passage in the Saxon 
Chronicle (a.p. 894), where it is said 
that Ethelred of Mercia, with two 
southern ealdormen, one of whom was 
the governor of Somersetshire,* col- 
lected the militia of every byrig east 
of the river Parrot, west of Selwood, 
east and north of the Thames, and 
west of the Severn, besides a part of 
North Wales, thus embracing an ex- 
tent of country commensurate with 
their respective ealdordoms. 

The cities, however, retained their 
privileges of civil jurisdiction and 
police over the burghwaru, or com- 
munity; but, even in this regard, cir- 
cumstances could arise where a certain 
inferiority and dependence on the Ger- 





brother's rebellion. For purposes of po- 
licy he followed the phraseology of the 
Anglo-Saxon proclamation, Sax. Chron. 
A.D. 1088. ‘*Thase cyng undergeat thas- 
thing thaferde he efter tham here the 
he ther heefde, and sende afer eall Engla- 
lande, and beade that ele man the were 
unnithing sceolde cuman to him, Fren- 
cisce and Englisce, of porte and of uppe- 
lande.”’ 

* ARthelward, p. 483, verso, A.v. 878. 

tT Sax. Chron. a.p. 894. ‘‘ Tha gega- 
drode A®thelred ealdorman, and Athelm 
ealdorman, and A:thelnoth ealdorman, and 
tha cyninges thegnas, thetha et ham et 
them geweorcum weron, of elcre byrig 
be eastan Pedredan, ge be westan Seal- 
wudu, ge be eastan ge eac be northan 
Temese, ge eac sum del thes North 
Wealcynnes.”’ 
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manic ealdorman became apparent. 
For example, when a tumult occurred 
in a borough which the municipal arm 
was unable to quell, and the /rithbrec * 
had been perpetrated in the slaughter 
of eight persons or more, the superior 
jurisdiction of the ealdorman in whose 
shire the borough was situate was 
founded, and the latter was bound to 
gather the fyrd, and by these means to 
restore quiet to the town, which then, 
in the language of Anglo-Saxon law, lay 
“in unfrithe.” An actual instance pro- 
minently illustrating this principle of 
law is recorded in our Anglo-Saxon an- 
nals.t In 1048, an affray having taken 
place at Dover between the retinue 
of Eustache, Count of Boulogne, and 
the burghers, nineteen men were slain 
on the side of the foreigners, whilst 
the others lost twenty of their own 
people. The French count immedi- 
ately fled to his brother-in-law the 
Confessor, who directed the celebrated 
Godwin (Kent being contained in his 
eorldom) to proceed, at the head of 
his county forces, (mid unfrithe) to the 
obnoxious borough, and to vindicate 
the imputed injury, in conformity with 
the principle of law which I have 
mentioned. The eorl, however, would 
appear either to have taken a more 
national view of the case, or to have 
differed from his sovereign in his 
judgment, for, in the expressive words 
of the old annalist, he was “loath to 
mar his own following,” (or county,) 
and he therefore delayed or neglected 
to enforce the royal mandate agreeably 
to the rigid terms in which it was dic- 
tated. 

The circumstances I have referred 
to clearly demonstrate that the office 
of the portgerefa was no part of the 
pure Germanic organization. In the 
first place, the fortified and self-con- 
tained city was unknown to the un- 
conquered Germans, and their unwalled 
villages presented no barrier or im- 
munity against the — of the 
ealdorman. In the second place, the 
same office, being merely civil, has no 
affinity with the ancient magistracies 
of Germany, which were two-fold in 
their nature, combining the military 
with the civil power ;{ and it was this 





* JEthelred’s Laws, cc. 5, 6, 

+ Sax. Chron. 

t Vide the article before referred to, 
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absence of military authority which 
placed the gerefa of an Anglo-Saxon 
free burgh on an inferior footing to 
the ealdorman, notwithstanding his 
general independence of the latter in 
civil affairs. 

We find the gerefan of the five 
Danish cities (fif burh), who were 
also military commanders, equally 
ranked in pecuniary, and consequently 
in social, estimation with the ealdorman 
The grith, or pence, 
which the ealdorman, or the king’s 
gerefa, gave in those five great. burghs 
was compensated with twelve hundred 
shillings, whilst that which was given 
by the gerefa of any other burgh was 
six hundred shillings only. 

It is thus certain that some part at 
least of the mighty organisation of the 
Roman city survived the invasions in 
Britain, equally as it did in Gaul. Yet 
to ensure this continuation it is a con- 
dition of strict necessity that the natives 
also should have survived, and have 
remained inhabitants of the cities of 
which they had been masters, for in 
the natives alone was the tradition of 
Roman usages and laws, and the in- 
vaders were totally ignorant of such 
institutions. In the same manner the 
Gallo-Romans still dwelt in their cities, 
and preserved the sacred tradition of 

Roman civilization, which they were 
destined for so many centuries to em- 
ploy for the benefit of their Frankish 
conquerors. 

That charming writer Augustin 
Thierry says,{ “Dans les vieux murs 
démantelés des antiques cités Gallo- 
Romaines, enclavées dans la conquéte 
des Franks, vivait une population qui 
n’avait pu etre asservie et partagée 
avec la terre, comme la population des 
campagnes. Les conquerants l’avait 
frappée au hazard d’impots levés sur 
les roles de la capitation imperiale, 
arbitrairement dressés. Elle s’etait 
conservée peniblement au milieu de la 
violence et des exactions des barbares, 
se nourrissant de son industrie, des 
restes de l'industrie Romaine, qu'elle 





* ZEthelred’s Laws. This is the same 
state of things as that which existed in 
France, where the Count of a town ranked 
with the Count of a territory. 

t+ Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, c. 12. 

¢ Dix Ans d’études Historiques, XIV. 
Sur laffranchissement des communes. 
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exercait, sans concurrence, 4 cause de 
la vie oisive et orgueilleuse des vain- 
queurs.” 

The case of the Belgie Britons could 
not have been different. If their 
country had been cleared of its in- 
habitants, either by their expulsion or 
their total destruction, as it has been 
vainly fabled, the Roman organisation 
of the city must have fled or fallen 
with them; but this receives a con- 
tradiction from facts in the continuous 
existence of our boroughs, and that an 
institution should subsist involves as 
the condition that the nation which 
understood and exercised it should 
exist also. Being Qavavra cuveroiwe 
only, the outward form of the basilice of 
the cities and the other external tokens 
of the Roman system would have been 
blindly unsuggestive to the invaders, 
unless the Britons, to whose minds 
they were the material types of civi- 
lisation, had been permitted to re- 
main as their practical exponents. If 
this theory of destruction were true, 
the Jute or Angle, dwelling in cities 
from which the light was departed, 
must either have adhered to his Ger- 
manic barbarism, or have strained his 
untutored intellect to the invention 
of entirely new principles of polity and 
social life, for to such a task he could 
bring no old and accustomed formule 
which he might modify and adapt to 
the requirements of his altered con- 
dition. The modern dweller amongst 
the pyramids is as capable of repro- 
ducing the institutions of the Pharaohs 
as the rude Jute would have been able 
to weave from his own brain the theory 
of the Roman municipality. 

In the foregoing remarks I have no 
intention of asserting that the whole 
Roman system remained intact, but 
only that considerable débris of it re- 
mained, eventually leading to the 
formation of the commune, which may 
be more properly called a recovery 
and confirmation of antique forms than 
the creation of new-fangled liberties ;* 
for there is little doubt that traditions 
retrospective of the Roman city had 
never ceased to prevail amongst the 
burghers, and to prompt them to their 
struggles with their feudal lords. 





* A. Thierry’s Dix Ans d’études His- 
toriques, XIV. 
Gent. Maa, Vou. XXIV, 
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The Belgic Britons and their de- 
scendants became the ceorlas of the 
cities and the subjects of the kings, by 
whom all the great cities were seized.* 
In after-times they were gradually 
taken into favour. The semi-barbarism 
of the German had advanced into 
civilisation through the contact of the 
polished natives whom he had subju- 
gated, and at length, influenced by 
the growing feeling of luxury which 
the arts and commerce of the cities 
could alone supply, the kings ennobled 
the wealthy citizens, thus placing them 
on a footing of social and political 
equality with the conqueror’s caste. 

This is attested by an Anglo-Saxon 
authority, of the date of Athelstan, by 
which it is stated, as an old principle 
of law. The words are, “ And gif mzs- 
sere getheah thet heferde thrige ofersae 
be his agenum creefte, se wes thonne 
syththan thegen rihtes weorthe.” 

We accordingly find in history that 
the merchant burgesses of London 
took their seat in the witenagemot, 
as appertaining to the privileged class 
of thegns ; and of this fact the Saxon 
Chronicle gives a striking illustra- 
tion. In the year 1036, on the death 
of Cnut, the Chronicler states, “ Wes 
ealra witena gemot on Oxnaforda, and 
Leofric eorl and mest ealle tha the- 
genas benorthan Temese, and tha liths- 
men on Lundene, gecuron Harold.” f 

Connected with the great fact of 
the existence of the Roman municipal 
system, is another circumstance, which, 
as its derivative, leads us to the same 
conclusion as the former. 

It is indisputable that Augustin and 
his missionaries founded civilization in 
England. The question then natu- 
rally arises, Whence was it derived ? 
It could not have been introduced by 
the Saxons, for they had been only 
known as the fiercest marauders, 
whose piracies had devastated the 
shores of the imperial provinces. 
There was nothing, therefore, tending 
even to civilization, the germs of 
which these barbarians could have im- 
ported and fostered into its requisite 
developement after their occupation 
of our soil. The fact, indeed, is that 





* The laws of Hlothere and Eadric. 
t Judicia Civit. London, 
t Sax, Chron, 
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they did their best to destroy the ex- 
isting civilization which they found in 
Britain, but it was fortunately too 
deeply planted to: be annihilated by 
any sudden antagonism, however vio- 
lent and oppressive for the time. The 
deposit and tradition of Roman arts 
survived, and, thanks to the Britons, 
who remained within the dismantled 
walls of the old Roman municipia, they 
were uninterruptedly preserved. 

This civilization could not have been 
slight in its nature, or limited in its 
extent, when we consider that, even 
before the teaching of the deservedly 
sainted monk Augustin, and whilst the 
rough influences of paganism still pre- 
dominated in the Anglo-Saxon courts, 
the Christian and accomplished daugh- 
ter of a Frankish monarch was given 
in marriage to a King of Kent, with- 
out any record of hesitation or doubt 
at the incompatibility or danger of 
such an alliance. But the complica- 
tion of civilization, by which Rome 
had bound the Belgic tribes of Britain, 
could not be dissolved, even by the 
rude shock of the German invasions. 
It was too deeply rooted to suffer so 
harsh a reverse. If we could believe 
that the faintest traces of Roman life 
were erased in the period which in- 
tervened between the Germanic occu- 
pation and the second dawn which 
rose over us, when Augustin visited 
our shores, diffusing the benignant in- 
fluence of the Church, and restoring to 
us the graces of Roman literature, we 
should credit a phenomenon which it 
is impossible to find in the history of 
the other provinces, or indeed of the 
world at large. 

The only circumstance which might 
seem to militate against the foregomg 
observations, is the asserted non-ex- 
istence of Christianity between the 
period of the Anglo-Saxon settlement 
and the advent of Augustin; but the 
quality of the Christianity which had 
existed in Britain may assist to ex- 
plain this apparently strange fact. 

It may, in the first place, be doubt- 
ed whether Christianity was ever in 
great favour or request during the 
British period. The recorded poverty 
of the Church would go far to prove 
this; but there is also a more important 
reason accounting for that weakness, 
which in after-times made another 
conyersion of Southern Britain neces- 
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sary. Christianity had made its way 
into Britain as a branch of the school 
of St. Martin of Tours; and, like the 
other derivatives, it was probably 
tainted with the vice of separatism. 
The insular church thus carried in its 
bosom an element of destruction ; it 
possessed no regular or essential com- 
munion with other churches ; its in- 
tercourse with those which existed on 
the Continent was accidental, partial, 
or temporary only. It had no accre- 
dited communication with the see of 
St. Peter, then undoubtedly the great ° 
centre of religious learning and disci- 
pline. Accordingly, when the vio- 
ence of the pagan invaders weighed 
heavily upon the Belgic British church, 
it sank under the pressure, as it had 
no means of succour from the Conti- 
nent. ‘There it communicated with 
none, and none therefore communi- 
cated with it. It was not an object 
of interest to the other churches, for, 
being unknown or contemned, it could 
excite no curiosity in their members, 
It thus died as it had lived. 

As nothing but this want of com- 
munion with the continental churches 
can explain the dissolution of Chris- 
tianity in Saxonized Britain, so this 
circumstance alone satisfactorily ex- 
plains so remarkable a fact. 

The compulsion and example of the 
German idolators brought back the 
Britons to their own old or similar 
errors. ‘They returned to their idols, 
and superstition again superseded re- 
ligion, to prevail until the second and 
more effectual conversion which our 
countrymen received, under the aus- 
pices of the great Gregory. But even 
a larger amount of Christianity than 
it is probable could be found in 
Britain, might have been destroyed 
by the violence of the pagans who oc- 
eupied this country. In later days, 
under more civilized masters, and with 
better means of ecclesiastical commu- 
nion, a purer form of the same faith 
stood on the verge of destruction, the 
sacraments were discontinued, and 
multitudes reverted to the ancient 
mire of idolatry. In the time of Carl 
Martel, who only robbed the Church, 
but did not massacre its ministers, as 
it is probable many of the Anglic and 
Saxon leaders did, Boniface writes : * 





* Epist. 32, Anno 742, 
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“ Franci enim, ut seniores dicunt, 
plusquam per tempus Ixxx. annorum 
synodum non fecerunt, nec archiepis- 
copum habuerunt, nec ecclesie cano- 
nica jura alicubi fundabant vel reno- 
vabant.” Hinemar similarly says, 
“ Tempore Caroli principis * * * * 
in Germanicis et Belgicis ac Gallicanis 
provinciis omnis religio Christianitatis 
pene fecit abolita, ita ut * * * multi 
jam in orientalibus regionibus idola 
adorarent, et sine baptismo mane- 
rent.” * 

The truth of the foregoing positions 
is further shown by the nature of 
what is called the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage ; of which such magnificent mo- 
numents still survive to excite our 
admiration and regret, when we com- 
pare it with our present hybrid though 
strenuous dialect. By an examina- 
tion of these remains it may be clearly 
seen that the Anglo-Saxon, or rather 
Anglo-Belgic, is not a daughter of the 
Teutonic, and still less is it allied to 
the Norse. It bears a closer aflinity 
to the Gothic than either of the former, 
many of the words, however, having 
undergone a softening, by the drop- 
ping of a consonant, in our Belgie, 
where in the Gothic there is a meeting 
of two of them; so “ gunth” in the 
one became “ guth” in the other. Yet 
this is incompatible with the notion 
that England, with her population, 
also necessarily derived her language 
from the conquests under which she 
succumbed in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries. On this hypothesis Kent, the 
Isle of Wight, and a large portion of 
a which were occupied by 
the Jutes, would have received, and 
must have transmitted, the peculiar 
and striking dialect of Scandinavia. 
This must have happened, ex necessi- 
tate, if the race 1 last mentioned had 
expelled the original inhabitants, in 
order to form of themselves the ex- 
clusive population of the country, as 
our long-sighted antiquaries have 
decided. But none of the peculiari- 
ties of the northern parts of Britain, 
unquestionably colonized by Scandi- 
navian tribes, were ever traced in any 
of the countries I have referred to. 

The extreme polish of the language, 
which appears in our earliest remains, 





* Epist. 6, c, 19. 


must impress upon an unprejudiced 
mind the firm conviction that it had 
received the cultivation of ages. ‘The 
dominion of the Romans, which had 
left its subjects the uncontrolled use 
of their own language, had uninten- 
tionally, but most powerfully, contri- 
buted, by the introduction of the arts 
and elegant usages of civilization, and 
through the expansion of ideas neces- 
sarily consequent thereon, to its im- 
provement and developement, thus 
affording it an advantage which its 
sister dialects in Germany never pos- 
sessed. There is another circumstance 
also, which stamps the so-called An- 
glo-Saxon language as the dialect of 
the Roman Britons, viz. the existence 
of words chiefly municipal, which in- 
contestibly belonged to it before the 
period of Augustin’s mission, and the 
re-introduction of the Latin into Eng- 
land, as the language of a class. Such 
words as port, ceaster, &c. must have 
been totally unknown to the Angles, 
the Jutes, or the Saxons, all uncon- 
quered tribes, who had never bowed 
before the hosts or condescended to 
the familiarity of a commercial inter- 
course with the merchants of imperial 
Rome. 

I will, lastly, observe, that there is 
also a large and overwhelming con- 
clusion to be drawn from the language, 
which renders even the before-men- 
tioned inferences unnecessary, as it 
proves all which I pretend without 
them. It is almost superfluous to state 
that the Anglo-Saxon and English 
language is a dialect of the German. 
The German invaders of England were 
relatively, as we have already seen, a 
small body of men, as such having suffi- 
cient strength only to form a leading 
caste amongst the natives, and not to 
restore, by its own colonies, a depopu- 
lated territory. But in every country 
occupied under such circumstances as 
our own island was, the predominating 
language is that which is spoken by the 
majority (or, in other words, the na- 
tives) ; for the conquerors can never 
succeed in eradicating the language of 
the conquered, and planting their own 
in its stead; but, on the contrary, they 
must universally, when a generation 
or two have passed, adopt the lan- 
guage of their subjects. e Germans 


in Gaul and Italy have left the Ro-« 
manesque dialect of those countries in 
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vigorous existence,—the Greeks have 
not adopted the language of their Tar- 
tar masters,—nor is the continent of 
Hindostan Anglicized. Finding, there- 
fore, the dialect spoken in this country, 
as well before as after the Norman 
Conquest, to be Germanic, it follows 





that our present nation was an ancient 
colony of Germany ; and, further, that 
we, as Englishmen, are the descend- 
ants of those Belgic tribes which Cesar 
and Tacitus saw and described. 
Doctors’ Commons. H. C. C. 





LADY MARY SYDNEY AND HER WRITINGS. 
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In November, 1590, at Ramsbury, 
in Wiltshire, she completed a transla- 
tion from the French of a tragedy 
called “ Antony,” by Robert Garnier. 
it was printed in 12mo. in 1592, and 
in 4to. and 12mo. in 1595, with the 
following title: “ Antonie, done into 
English by the Countess of Pembroke, 
Ramsbury, 26th November, 1590. Im- 
printed at London for W. Ponsonby, 
1595.” In this translation are to be 
found interwoven some verses of her 
own composition. It is remarkable as 


being one of our earliest specimens of 
blank verse: Sir E. Brydges, in his 
“ Restituta,” says, that “ it shews much 
facility and skill in versification.” ‘The 
dialogue is maintained in rhyming 
couplets and blank verse, and the 
choruses present a great variety of 
metres, some very rarely to be met 
with. The opening affords a fair sample 
of her merits as a writer of blank 
verse ; it is a soliloquy spoken by An- 
tony. 





*¢ Since cruel heaven’s against me obstinate ; 
Since all mishaps of this round engine do 
Conspire my harm ; since men, since powers divine, 
Air, earth, and sea, are all injurious ; 
And that my queen herself, in whom I liv’d, 
The idol of my heart, doth me pursue ; 
It’s meet I die. For her have I foregone 
My country, Cesar unto war provok’d, 
(For just revenge of sister’s wrong, my wife, 
Who mov’d my queen, aye me! to jealousy) ; 
For love of her, in her allurements caught, 
Abandon’d life, I honour have despis’d, 
Disdain’d my friends, and of the stately Rome 
Despoil’d the empire of her best attire ; 
Contemn’d that power that made me so much fear’d, 
A slave become unto her feeble face! 
O cruel traitress, woman most unkind ! 
Thou dost, forsworn, my love and life betray, 
And giv’st me up to rageful enemy, 
Which soon (oh fool !) will plague thy perjury.” 


The following extract from a chorus 
is more remarkable for the singula- 
rity of the measure than its intrinsic 
beauty. 


s¢ Nature made us not free, 
When first she made us live ; 
When we began to be, 
To be began our woe, 
Which growing evermore, 
As dying life doth grow, 
Do more and more us grieve, 
And tire us more and more.” 


The chorus from which the fol- 
lowing lines are taken is eminently 


beautiful, exhibiting simplicity, ease, 
and melody. 


‘¢ Lament we our mishaps, 
Drown we with tears our woe, 
For lamentable haps 
Lamented easy grow. 
And much less torment bring 
Than when they first did spring. 


‘¢ We want that mournful sound 
That prattling Progne makes, 
On fields of Thracian ground, 
On streams of Thracian lakes. 
To empt her breast of pain, 
For Itys by her slain. 
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** We want that woful song 
Wherewith wood-music’s queen 
Doth ease her woes among 
Fresh spring-time’s bushes green, 
On pleasant branch alone, 
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It was in compliment to Lady Pem- 
broke on her translation of this play 
that Daniel wrote his “ Cleopatra.” In 
his dedication to her he says, 





Renewing ancient moan,’’ 


‘¢ Lo! here the labours which she did impose 
Whose influence did predominate my muse, 
The star of wonder my desire first chose, 
To guide their travels in the course 1 use. 
* * * 


I (who contented with an humble song) 
Made music to myself that pleas’d me best, 
And only told of Delia and her wrong, 
And prais’d her eyes, and plain’d mine own unrest, 
A text from which my muse had not digrest. 
Madam, had not thy well-grac’d Anton 
(Who all alone having remained we 
Requir’d his Cleopatra’s company.”’ 


In the “ Astrophel” of Spenser, 
which contains a number of elegies on 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, we 


find one written by his sister. It 
consists of sixteen stanzas, commenc- 
ing thus : 


“ Ay me! to whom shall I my case complain, 
That may compassion my impatient grief ? 
Or where shall I unfold my inward pain, 
That my enriven heart may find relief ? 
Shall I unto the heavenly powers it show, 
Or unto earthly men that dwell below ? 


Ifer lamentation concludes in the following strain : 


‘* But live thou there still happy, happy spirit, 
And give us leave thee thus to lament ; 
Not thee that dost thy heaven’s joy inherit, 
But our own selves that here in dole are drent, 
Thus do we weep and wail, and wear our eyes, 
Mourning in others our own miseries.”’ 


It must be confessed that these 
lines, resembling the humble effusions 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, cannot 
bear the test of criticism. We must 
in justice coincide with the censure of 
Lodge, that the elegy is unworthy of 
the subject. But we must bear in 
mind that it was the desire of the 
writer herein to pour out “ her own 
heart’s sorrowing,” rather than to at- 
tend to the niceties which a critical 
taste would demand; if it is not the 
language of a poetical imagination, it is 
that of an aching heart; and, as her 


I. 


sole wish here was to “ unfold her in- 
ward pain,” and to pay the tribute of 
affection, we may in this instance be 
content to allow the end to atone for 
the inefficiency of the means. 

The pastoral dialogue in praise of 
Queen Elizabeth, under the name of 
“ Astrea,” in Davison’s “ Poetical 
Rhapsody,” 1602 and 1611, is below 
mediocrity. Its singularity will be 
an excuse for inserting a portion of 
it. The speakers are two shepherds, 
Thenot and Piers. 


T.—‘ I sing divine Astrea’s praise, 
O muses, help my wits to raise, 
And heave my verses higher. 
P,—Thou need’st the truth but plainly tell, 
Which much I doubt thou canst not well, 
Thou art so great a liar, 











Were it not for the serious disposi- 
tion of the Countess, we might almost 
imagine that the spirit of irony, or 
“ Momus” himself, the god of non- 
sense, had prompted the composition 
of these lines. If they were really in- 
tended for the praise of the queen, we 
can only account for their fulsomeness 
and coarseness by supposing that the 
genius of poetry refused to inspire the 
writer when ‘engaged in the task of 
adulation, one which she should have 
left to those unfortunate bards who 
are fated to subsist on patronage. She 
erred in common with the subjects of 
Elizabeth, who seem to have wished 
to persuade her that she was some- 
thing more than human. 

With regard to the Sidney transla- 
tion of the Psalms, Antony Wood and 
Sir R. Steele (Guardian, No. 18) 
ascribe it solely to Sir Philip Sidney ; 
Sir John Harington (Nuge Antique, 
vol. iii.) and Dr. Thomas (History of 
the Bishops of Exeter) say that it 
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T.— If in my song no more I shew, 
Than heaven, and earth, and sea do know, 
Then truly I have spoken. 
P.—Sufficeth not no more to name, 
But being no less, the like, the same, 
Else laws of truth be broken. 
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Ill. 


T.—‘‘ Then say she is so good and fair, 
With all the world she may compare, 
Nor Momus self denying. 
P.—Compare may think where likeness holds, 
Nought like to her the earth enfolds ; 
I look’d to find you lying. 


Iv. 


T.—*“ Soon as Astrea shews her face, 
Strait every ill avoids the place, 
And every good aboundeth. 
P.—Nay, long before her face doth shew, 
The last doth come, the first do go : 
How loud this lie resoundeth.”’ 


was the joint composition of Lady 
Pembroke and her chaplain, Dr. Ger 
vase Babington, successively Bishop 
of Worcester and Exeter. Sir John 
Harington’s reason for thinking thus is 
by no means satisfactory, as he seems 
to take it for granted that she could 
not have translated from the Hebrew 
without the aid of the divine. Speak- 
ing of Babington, he says, “ He was 
sometime chaplain to the late Earl of 
Pembroke, whose noble Countess used 
this her chaplain’s advice, I suppose, 
for the translation of the Psalms, (of 
which I have seen some,) for it was 
more than a woman’s skill to express 
the sense so right as she hath done in 
her verse, and more than the English 
or Latin translation could give her.” 
ZEmilia Lanyer, addressing her in her 
“Salve Deus,” 1611, says that she 
was unaided: Daniel seems to imply 
the same; in the dedication of his 
“ Cleopatra,” speaking of this trans- 
lation, he says, 


“¢ By this, great lady, thou must then be known, 
When Wilton lies low levell’d with the ground, 
And this is that which thou may’st call thine own, 
Which sacrilegious time cannot confound. 
Here thou surviv’st thyself; here thou art found, 








Dr. Donne is, however, correct in 
considering it as a joint production 
of Sir Philip and his sister. He styles 
it, in his eulogy on the work, “Lhe 


Of late succeeding ages, fresh in fame, 
Where in eternal brass remains thy name.’’ 


Translation of the Psalms, by Sir Philip 


Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke 
his sister” 
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These Psalms’ first author in a cloven tongue. 


* *” 


* * 


So thou hast cleft that spirit to perform 
That work again, and shed it here upon 
Two by their blood and by thy spirit one, 
A brother and a sister made by thee 

The organ where thou art the harmony.” 


Other circumstances would seem to 
point her out as having had a great 
share in this translation. ‘The original 
manuscript was given to the library 
at Wilton by the Countess, in the 
hand-writing of Sir Phiilp Sidney and 
herself, bound in crimson velvet. ‘There 
exists a copy of it in folio, written by 
James Davies, writing-master to Prince 
Henry, for whose use, perhaps, it was 
prepared. His brother, Davies of 
Hereford, addressed her in his “ Wit’s 
Pilgrimage,” accompanied with a trans- 
lation of Kight Psalms, probably know- 
ing her taste to be directed that way. 
In Simon Pass’s portrait of her she is 
represented with a book of Psalms in 
her hand ; perhaps it was intended as 
a frontispiece to a contemplated pub- 


“cc 





lication of her translation. In Dr. 
Woodford’s MS. copy in the Bodleian 
Library, he has written at the end of 
Psalm xliii. “In the margin (that is, 
of the original MS.) hitherto, Sir Philip 
Sidney,” implying that Sir Philip had 
translated up to that Psalm, and that 
the remaining portion was translated 
by his sister. Sir Richard Hoare, in 
his History of Wiltshire, erroneously 
assigns the translation to Anne, second 
wife of Philp, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. This translation appears 
to have been greatly multiplied by 
manuscripts, and much used by private 
families at that period. Donne, com- 
plaining of the inefficient version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, says, 


I must not rejoice, as I would do, 


When I behold that these Psalms are become 
So well attir’d abroad, so ill at home ; 

So well in chambers, in thy Church so ill, 

As IJ can scarce call that reform’d until 


This be reform’d.” 


“Tt remained unpublished until 1823 
(when 250 copies were printed by 
Whittingham for Robert Triphook), 
with the exception of a few to be found 
in the “ Nuge Antique” of Harington, 


and the 137th, somewhat altered, in the 

18th Number of the Guardian. Some 

specimens will show the merits of this 

translation to be of a high character. 
From Psalm xliy.— 


*¢ Lord, our fathers’ true relation 

Often made hath made us know, 

How thy power on each occasion 
Thou of old for them didst show, 
How thy hand the pagan foe 

Rooting hence, thy folk implanting, 
Leafless made that branch to grow, 

This to spring, no verdure wanting.” 


Psalm Ixxviii. begins— 


‘* A grave discourse to utter I intend, 
The age of time I purpose to renew ; 





You, O, my charge ! to what I teach attend, 
Hear what I speak, and what you hear ensue. 
The things our fathers did to us commend, 
The same are they I recommend to you.”’ 


From Psalm lxxxii.— 


‘* All gladness gladdest hearts can hold, 
In merriest notes that mirth can yield, 
Let joyful songs to God unfold, 
To Jacoh’s God, our sword and shield. 
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Muster hither music’s joys, 

Lute and lyre and tabret’s noise, 
Let no instrument be wanting, 
Chasing grief and pleasure planting.’’ 


Psalm exxxvii. commences— 


‘¢ Nigh seated where the river flows 
That wat’reth Babel’s thankful plain, 
Which then our tears in pearled rows 
Did help to water with their rain, 
The thought of Sion bred such woes, 
That, though our harps we did retain, 
Yet useless and untouched there 
On willows only hang’d they were. 


‘« Now, while our harps were hanged so, 
The men whose captives then we lay 
Did on our griefs insulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did say : 
* You that of music make such show, 
Come sing us now a Sion lay.’ 
O, no! we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land.” 


Tf anything was wanting before the 
publication of these Psalms to bestow 
on the Countess of Pembroke the merit 
of having a truly poetical genius, these 
specimens will show how well that 
want is now supplied. For melodious 
cadence, variety of metre, and faith- 
fulness of translation, they will hardly 
be found to be equalled by any other 
English version. The first extract 
flows with all the ease of a well-told 
narrative. In the second, with what 
striking gravity is the admonition con- 
veyed! What gladness of heart is 
portrayed in the choice of expres- 
sions and rapid measure of the next! 
In the last how admirably are painted 


the rememberance of bygone happiness 
and the melancholy feelings arising 
thence, in feelings of which nature, 
alas! the translator had been taught 
by experience keenly to participate. 
The Passion of our Saviour, which 
exists only in a manuscript entitled 
“ The Countess of Pembroke’s Passion,” 
reserved in the British Museum, is a 
los poem of 110 stanzas, without any 
plan whatever. It is of little merit, 
being sometimes obscure and unintel- 
ligible, sometimes devoid of poetical 
beauty, and occasionally showing marks 
of genius. The followings extracts are 
graceful and tender : 


‘«T saw him guiltless, yet I did offend him, 
I saw him wrong’d, yet I did not excuse him, 
I saw his foes, yet sought not to defend him, 
Thad his blessings, yet I did abuse him. 
But it was me or my forefathers’ deed, 
Whose’er it was, it makes my heart to bleed. 


He plac’d all rest, and had no resting place, 
He heal’d each pain, yet liv’d in sore distress ; 
Deserv’d all good, yet lived in great disgrace, 
Gave all hearts joy, himself in heaviness ; 
Suffer’d them live by whom himself was slain, 
Lord, who can live to see such love again ?” 


Lodge, speaking of this work, with justice asks, Who can penetrate the 


obscurity of the following lines ? 














‘“‘' There is a lack * that tells me of a life, 
There is a loss * that tells me of a love, 
Betwixt them both a state of such a strife 
As makes my spirit such a passion prove 
That lack of one and t’other’s loss, alas ! 
Makes me the wofullest wretch that ever was.’’ 








* She probably refers here to her bereavements, her losses of brother, husband, and 
daughter. 


v 
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Phillips, in his “Theatrum Pocta- 
rum,” mentions a poem of the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke called “ Albion's 
Triumph.” This is surely a mistake, 
as neither the poem nor the name are 
to be found in any other author. 
Could the worthless pastoral in praise 
of Astrea have been possibly desig- 
nated by this pompous title ? 

As a poetess Lady Pembroke has 
not had her claims to superiority justly 
laid before the world. Her trans- 
lation of the Psalms has been but re- 
cently made public, and on that work 
she must chiefly rely for the proof of 
her poetical merits. Although much 
applauded by the poets and wits of 
her own time, and highly complimented 
by them upon her abilities and poetical 
vein, her merits are much curtailed by 
most of the few who at the present 
day have bestowed a transitory notice 
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upon her works. Lodge, in his 
“ Portraits,” has gone so far as to say 
that “as a poet she was spoiled by adu- 
lation, and complimented into conceit 
and carelessness ;” and Drake “ on 
Shakespeare” has styled her a writer 
of mediocrity. That a woman of her 
sense was spoiled by adulation is a 
matter much to be doubted, and per- 
sons are less frequently complimented 
into carelessness than into a desire 
more justly to deserve those compli- 
ments. After perusing her translation 
of the Psalms, we would decide on her 
merits rather by improving on the 
opinion expressed by Drake, than con- 
curring with the severe criticism of 
Lodge. < 

Besides the poets already mentioned 
who have compliniénted her, she has 
been celebrated by Thomas Church- 
yard in his “ Pleasant Conceit.” 





* Pembroke, a pearl that orient is of kind, 
A Sidney right, shall not in silence sit, 
A gem more worth than all the gold of Ind, 
For she enjoys the wise Minerva’s wit, 
And sets to school our poets everywhere, 
That do presume the laurel crown to wear 3 
The muses nine, and all the graces three, 





In Pembroke’s books and verses you shall see.”” 


These lines, replete with glowing 
hyperbole, were at that time but the 
ordinary expressions of civility and 
politeness, and as such, whatever effect 
they might now produce on an author, 
were not likely to compliment her 
into conceit and earelessness. 

Stradling the poet, who was related 
by marriage to her brother Sir Robert 


Sidney, in his “ Epigrammata,” also 
compliments her. Ben Jonson in his 
lines to an anonymous person, the 
Countess of , but doubtless 
really addressed to the Countess of 
Fanledah approaches her in terms of 
high approbation. The following lines 
will shew how her time was employed : 





‘¢ For you admit no company but good, 
And when you want those friends or near in blood, 
Or your allies, you make your books your friends, 
And study them unto the noblest ends, 
Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was, inspir’d, rich, and refin’d.” 


On her character no lengthened 
comment is required. Educated by 
her parents in the strict observance of 
her religious duties, and attached to 
the reformed religion, she appears in 
her afflictions to have been distin- 
guished by pious resignation. Atten- 
tive to her social duties, she was a 
tender sister and an affectionate mother: 
her ears were not deaf to the calls of 
benevolence and charity, nor were her 
eyes closed to the tattered garb of 
neglected and suffering talent. She 
appears in her declining years to have 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XXIV, 


been of a melancholy habit of mind, 
and how could she be otherwise than 
melancholy who had survived her 
parents, brother, uncles, husband, and 
daughter ? losing them all in the space 
of twenty years. But her refuge 
seems to have been in the Scriptures, 
and her comforts to have arisen from 
a firm confidence in the merits of her 
Saviour. The dart of Time, since her 
well-spent pilgrimage closed here, 
though hurled at death, has swept 
away all but a few fragments relating 
to her; and much is it to be regretted 
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that, though no chronicler of her life 
and virtues arose immediately on her 
departure hence, some one has not ap- 
peared in that lengthened lapse of 
time who could more skilfully put 
together those fragments than the hand 
which has compiled this memorial 
of her life and merits. i. T.R. 


Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, July 4. 

THE following crude remarks refer 
to the only ecclesiastical memorials ex- 
tant of the Saxon and Norman era, in 
the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, in 
the county of Lancaster. 

The church of Walton existed in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, which 
is evident by the following transcript 
of the Domesday Survey, which shews 
it had an endowment of one carucate 
of land in the adjoining township of 
Bootle, “ Presbyter habebat caruca- 
tam terre ad ecclesiam Waletone.” 

There are no remains of the ancient 
edifice, the present one having been 
erected at different periods during the 
last and present century. In the bu- 
rial-ground there are the vestiges of a 
font, which, no doubt, from its form 
and appearance, belonged to that early 
era. About ninety-one years ago it 
was thrown out of the church, and was 
superseded by a more uncanonical one, 
at which time, as now, there was a 
tavern, according to ancient custom, 
adjoining the churchyard, a situation 
thus facetiously alluded to by Defoe, 

** Where’er the Lord erects an house of 

prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel 
there.” 

The landlord, eyeing the desecrated 
font, without any qualms of conscience, 
appropriated it to the service of his 
Bacchanalian chapel, placing it by the 
door to serve as a stepping-stone to 
enable his customers to mount their 
horses ; where it lay in the year 1817, 
as described by my friend the late Mr. 
Matthew Gregson, in his History and 
Antiquities of the county; subse- 
quently it was removed to the spot it 
now occupies. Its form is circular, 
about three feet diameter. 
cumference there are six projecting 
panels, which, with the divisions 


formed by them, are covered with 
sculptured figures in high relief, very 
much mutilated by being exposed to 
the weather and the more destructive 
violence of man, rendering it impossible 





Antient Fonts at Walton and Kirby, co. Lance. 
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to decipher their once intelligible cha- 
racter. ‘The remains in one compart- 
ment appear to be a representation of 
“ Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem.” 
The other memorial of this era in the 
arish is a font at Kirby, where there 
is a chapel of ease to Walton, and 
whose foundation, no doubt, is coeval 
with it. The manor occurs in the 
Domesday Survey, “ Uctredus tenebat 
manerium Cherchebi,” though there is 
no notice of the chapel in that record. 
The font is in a much better state of 
preservation than its cotemporary of 
the mother church. Its form is cir- 
cular, and sufliciently large to admit 
of baptism by immersion, and is per- 
forated, in accordance with the eighty- 
fourth canon of the church, in order 
to let off the water after the adminis- 
tration of that sacrament. ‘This sacred 
relic, like the other, was desecrated 
about thirty years since, and one in 
the balustre or non-descript style was 
substituted in its place. It now stands 
at the foot of the stairs leading into 
the gallery. In the course of successive 
centuries it has received accumulated 
coats of whitewash, to which bad taste 
is to be ascribed its excellent state of 
preservation. Its diameter is twenty- 
eight inches, and height two feet one. 
The base (which lies in an adjoining 
garden) is three feet diameter, and 
nine inches thick, raising the font to 
near three feet; 2 most convenient 
height for its purpose. 

The base and lower part of the font 
is sculptured to represent a double 
coil of serpents, from which issue three 
of their heads, carefully executed. On 
this coil are placed columns, supporting 
arches dividing the circumference of 
the font in ten compartments, contain- 
ing figures in high relief. In one is 
represented the fall of our first parents ; 
in the centre of the panel is the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil,—its 
branches with fruit and foliage cover 
the surface of the spandril of the 
arches. On the right of the tree stands 
the father of our race, with a pointed 
beard; on the left fair Eve, her hair 
braided in front, and twisted behind, 
from whence it falls over her left 
shoulder down to her feet. Round the 
trunk of the tree is coiled the serpent ; 
its head, which is well wrought, is 
turned towards Eve, regarding her 
presenting the fruit to Adam, who is 
receiving it. ‘The sculptor has scru- 
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pulously adhered to the sad sequel of 
the subject in the manner the figures 
evidence their transgression, “and the 
eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked.” 

In the adjoming compartment east- 
ward, as “at the east of the garden of 
Eden,” there is a figure looking to- 
wards the transgressors, and whilst, 
with a sword raised in the right hand, 
prepared to fulfil the mission “to keep 
the way of the tree of life,” is with the 
other directing them to depart. 

In the other eight compartments are 
single figures, draped in the costume 
of the sacerdotal office, slightly varied, 
consisting of the dalmatic, over which 
is the pallium, hanging down before 
the figures nearly to the feet, and the 
chasuble falling in folds over their 
arms ; five of the figures have each a 
book held before their breasts, and 
three have each a staff in their hand. 
The figure in the sixth division stands 
over the head of one of the serpents, 
which is issuing from the coil round 
the base: from the right hand of this 
figure being held up having the thumb 
and two first fingers raised, and the 
others bent within the palm, most pro- 
bably intended to represent the Deity, 
the Saxon artists of that period fre- 
quently delineating in this emblema- 
tical manner the hand of Providence 
on their works of art. In the division 
next but one to the principal one the 
figure appears to represent the Saviour 
as the seed of the woman that should 
bruise the serpent’s head. He is bend- 
ing forward, and with great force 
driving a spear with both hands into 
the head of one of the serpents that is 
rising out of the coil of the basement. 

It gives me great pleasure to add 
that the present incumbent, the Rev. 
Mr. Cort, intends to remove this beau- 
tiful work of ancient art into the ves- 
try. The chapel, which was erected 
during the last century, contains no 
other object worthy of notice. The 
burial-ground is being enlarged at this 
time by a munificent gift of land for 
that purpose by the present Earl of 
Sefton. 


Yours, &c. W. J. Ronerrts. 





Mr. Urnan, 

I SEND you a few conjectures con- 
cerning the districts in Hampshire an- 
ciently called Provincia Meanvarorum. 
See Bede, ILE, iv. 13: Turner, B. iii. 


The Province of the Meanwaras. 
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c. 8; or Lingard, vol. i. p. 165. Cam- 
den tells us that it may be traced in 
the hundreds of Meon, Meon Stoke, 
Mansbridge, and Mainsborough. To 
these Dallaway has added “ the Man- 
hood” or Manwood hundred, which 
covers the whole of Selsey peninsula. 

Manwood appears to mean Stone- 
Wood.* It lies at a considerable dis- 
tance from the hundred of East Meon ; 
but another Stone-Wood links them 
together, namely, Stanstead Forest, in 
the hundred of West Bourne. Wood- 
man-cote is a tithing of that hundred. 
See Dallaway’s Western Sussex for 
proofs of the ancient extent of the 
manor of Stanstead. 

I presume that Manwood was the 
ancient name of a forest which filled 
half the rape of Chichester, and ex- 
tended into Hampshire. It, perhaps, 
derived its name from the road called 
Stone Strect. The Meanwaras were 
the dwellers in Manwood. Michael 
Drayton shall introduce us to their 
territory. 

* When towing up that stream, so negligent 
of fame, [name ; 

As still this very day she yet conceals her 

By Bert and Waltham both that’s equally em- 
brac’d, {grac’d, 

And lastly, at her fall, by Titchfield highly 

Whence from old Windsor Hill, and from the 
aged stone, [to be gone.”” 

The muse those countries sees, which call her 
Polyolb. Song II, 

Both these hills are very conspicuous 
in Saxton’s early map. They are now 
named Old Winchester and Stoner. 
The stream, “so negligent of fame,” we 
are constrained to call the East Meon 
River, or Titchfield Water. Perhaps 
it has not always wanted a name. 
Brihtric, Egbert’s immediate predeces- 
sor, describes a farm as situate “ juxta 
flumen quod appellatur Meonea,” 
(Kemble’s Charters, I. p. 191,) and in 
some recent maps it is called the Aire. 
At its mouth there is a farm called 
Main, which appears, I think, in Domes- 
day Book. 

The upper part of the valley watered 
by this river contains the parishes of 
Rast Meon, West Meon, Warnford, 
Exton, Corhampton, and Meon Stoke. 

East Meon extends nearly to the 
borders of Sussex. It has a fine Nor- 
man church. 


West Meon. (See Gent. Mag. vol. 





* Maen, a stone.—Owen’s Welsh Dic 
tionary. 
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XXII. N.S. p. 325. Memoir of the 
late Archdeacon Bayley.) 

Warnford. See Additions to Cam- 
den’s Britannia. 

Corhampton church is very ancient. 
An account of it was read to the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society, in Novem- 
ber 1843. 

The churches of Meon Stoke and 
Corhampton are little more than a 
stone’s cast apart. The last-named 
pec is invariably called Carmanton. 

t is, perhaps, the Quedementune of 
Domesday. ‘There is a small place 
called Quidhampton, but that is at a 
great distance in the neighbourhood 
of Overton ; whereas Quedementune is 
mentioned in connection with Meon 
Stoke, and another place supposed to 
be Exton. 

Mainsborough hundred may or may 
not have been pareel of the Meanwara 
province. It contains another Wood- 
mancote. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the present hundred of Mans- 
bridge formed any part of Meanwaras. 
It derives its name from a bridge over 
the Itchen, near Stoneham. All the 
places above mentioned will be found 
in the eleventh sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey. 

‘And who, Mr. Urban, were the 
Meanwaras? Shall I be considered 
too bold if I express a suspicion that 
they were a British community who 
preserved something of their national 
features after their neighbours had 
become thoroughly Teutonized ? 

Yours, &e. J. F.M. 


Mr. Urnan, Cambridge, Aug. 16. 

IN Dr. Leonard Howard’s collec- 
tion of letters is one from Margaret 
Countess of Richmond to her son King 
Henry the Seventh, which concludes: 
with this passage: “ At Calais town, 
this day of Seint Annes, that y did 
bryng ynto thys world my good and 
gracyous prynce, kynge, and only be- 
loved son.” In an article in the Re- 
trospective Review* it is observed 
with reference to this letter, “We 
find, from the only date mentioned in 
it, that Henry the Seventh was born 
on St. Annes day, the 26th of July, a 
fact which has been hitherto unknown.” 
Mr. Masters in his Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. Thomas 











* New Series, vol. I. p. 6. 
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Baker, B.D. published in 1784, had 
stated Henry the Seventh to have been 
born on St. Anne's day, 26 July. Sub- 
sequently, Miss Caroline A. Halsted, 
in her Life of Margaret Countess of 
Richmond,{ states Henry the Seventh 
to have been born on St. Anne’s day, 
the 26th of July, 1456. In a recently 
published memoir of Henry the Se- 
venth,§ that monarch is said to have 
been born on the 2ist of January, 
1456. 

By “Seint Annes” the Countess of 
Richmond doubtless meant St. Agnes. 
There are two feasts of St. Agnes, the 
one on the 21st of January, the other 
on the 28th of January, and it was on 
the latter of these feasts that Henry 
the Seventh was born.|| 

Leland] says he had heard that 
Henry the Seventh was posthumous, 
and such appears to have been the 
case, for in an inquisition taken at 
East Retford, in the county of Not- 
tingham, on the 20th of June, 35th 
Henry VI. before Wm. Bailey, esq. 
escheator of that county, it was found 
that Edmund Earl of Richmond died 
on the morrow of All Souls then last 

ast, and that Henry, then Earl of 
Richmond, his son and heir, was then 
of the age of fifteen weeks and up- 
wards. 

Tt seems then that Edmund Earl of 
Richmond died on the 3rd of No- 
vember, 1456, and that his son Hen 
(afterwards King Henry the Seventh 
was born 28th January, 1456-7. On 
his tomb at Westminster Henry the 
Seventh is stated to have been in the 
53rd year of his age at the time of his 
death, 21st April, 1509. This is con- 
sistent with the supposition that he 
completed his 52nd year on the 28th 
of January, 1508-9. 

It is a coincidence worth remarking 
that King William the Third, who ac- 
quired the throne by somewhat similar 
means to Henry the Seventh, was also 


a posthumous child. 
Yours, &c. C. H. Coorrr. 





+ P. 151, note (1). 
t P. 44 ‘ 


+ . 

§ Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British 
Worthies, II. 52. 

|| Bernard Andreas, MS, Cott. Domit. 
A xviii. 134. 

q Itinerary, y. 46, 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Barleybrake; or, a Warning for Wantons. Written by W. N., Gent. 1607. 4to- 


THIS exceedingly rare poem is dedicated to the vertuous and chaste maiden 
Mistresse Eliza C., daughter to the Worshipful Rob. C., Esq.—* yours in 
service, W. N., on whilk all fortune smiles, with the dew of immortal felicitie. 

t is not unknowne, right vertuous, amongst the wise, the sillie oaten pipe, 
winded by a rurall shepherd under a shading hawthorne, sprouting on a 
champion mountaine, hath beene as highly esteemed as the curious strained 
lute, sounded by the cunning musician in the richest chamber of the court of 
the most potentate princes, and that a sillie braunch reft from an olive tree 
hath beene as acceptable as the most precious perle drag’d from the sands of 
the ocean. ‘Then, seeing the zeale lyeth not in the gift, but in the giver, I 
shall entreat you as gratefully to accept this my Treatise as I deliver it, not 
for the worth, but as a testimony of the zeale and duty from me belonging, 
which so long time I have studied how to manifest. And thus, hoping there 
shall be nothing herein construed contrarie to my simple meaning, neither my 
presumption held in disdaine, I end, though not forgetting my bounden dutie 
to your worshipful parent and my very good friend, to whom if this my 
pamphlett may cause mirth as an arbour-jest, it hath his desire and my hopes 
accomplished.” The poem thus begins :— 


Upon Arcadia’s grene and fertile plaine, 

Where snowie girles doe feede their prettie lambes, 
Where Pan and Faunus as the chiefest rayne, 

The onely wonder of Dame Nature’s hands, 


Old Elpin, with his sweete and lovely May, 
Would oft prepare (as Pastorals use to do) 

To keepe their sheepe that none might go astray, 
And from the wolves that silly flocks pursue ; 


And to a shadé he her would often call 

To shroud her from the splendour of the sunne, 
Leaving his flocke unto the charge of Bawle, 

A trustie curre, and wondrous well could runne. 


There would he talke of things done long agoe, 
When Gods on earth disdained not sheepe to feede ; 
O then, (quoth he,) great grace from Heaven did grow, 
And Pan himself maskt in a shepheard’s weede. 


Then Hate and Envie all to totters went, 
That now goes pampered up in silk and gold; 
Then milk and cheese the chiefest might content, 
And garments best, that best could shun the cold. 


Then new-wrought ditches kept no commons in, 
Nor goodly okes devoured in Vulcan’s forge ; 
Ceres of Pan the conquest could not win ; 
The stately stagge in groves might fill his gorge. 


* * * * * 


A shepherd then secure might lye and sleepe, 
Havinge a care his vestment were not stole 

By wolves and curs that in the hillocks keepe, 
And range abroad, while Somnus gaines the gole. 


Thus would he fill his daughter with a sound, 
Whilst she, poore girle, did see her mates at play. 
His wordes againe might very well rebounde— 
For why? her minde wag fixt another way. 
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But on a time the lads and lasses came, 
Entreating Elpin that she might goe play. 
He said she should (Euphema was her name), 

And then denyes ; yet needs she must away. 


To Barleybrake they roundly then ’gan fall. 
Raimon, Euphema had unto his mate ; 

For by a lot he won her from them all, 
Wherefore young Stretton doth his fortune hate. 


The game of Barleybrake then begins ; 


Euphema now with Stretton is in hell, 
(For so the middle room is alwaies called.) 
He would for ever if he might there dwell ; 
He holds it blisse with her to be enthralled. 


* * * * * 


Some other pastimes then they would begin, 

And to locke hands one doth them all assummon. 
Vanitie is good in every thing, 

Excepting onely Gods and earthly women. 


Then hand in hand they make a circle round, 
And with a napkin one must goe about, 

And looke, behinde what lad this same is found 
Must run and take her that so markt him out. 


The play ends, and old Elpin goes away with his child. 
She bears the scrip; the father bears the bottle ; 
And to their flocke they soberly ’gan pase ; 


And by the way he doth begin to prattle, 
Saying that maids to play with boyes is base. 


Seest thou, quoth he, that rude and ruffling swaine, 
Surnamed Stretton, how he did him behave ? 

I tell thee, chucke, thy father doth disdaine 
To see his child so ruffled by a knave ; 


And were it not I love in peace to live 
A crab-tree staff should read to him thy wrong. 
The day I knew when one the like should give 
With half a word I had him laid along. 


On their arrival home they go to supper. 


The cloth is laid upon Euphema’s lap ; 

Their meate was grapes and fine delicious plummes. 
A rosted crab in milke was made a sop, 

Which Elpin eates: his teeth had left his gummes. 


Stretton meanwhile is wandering among the mountains, deserting his flock, 
and frantic with love, 


Much like unto a player on a stage 
When he forgets the thing that he should doe ; 
As one distract doth exit in a rage, 
| That fain would act, but yet he knows not how. 


But in the morning he shrouds behind a rock, 


Where he might see, and yet might not be seen, 

Old Elpin and his pretie snowie maid 
Lovingly pacyng up alongst the greene 

Unto the mountaine where Bawle for them staide. 
And to a shade where they did use to sit 

(For by this time the sun was got on high) 
Prepare they did to shun the scorching heate. 

The ewes ’gan fede, the lambes are frisking by. 
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Then Elpin tells the story 6f Calisto to his daughter, beginning 


When Dian in these deserts held her court, 
Calisto, faire of fairest, her attended, 

To whom Dame Nature lent so rich a port 
That all her glory on her was descended, 


Her curled locks like streams on golden sands, 
Her face cut in the mould of true perfection, 
Her swan-like bust, her alabaster hands, 
A stately gate, a body past description, &c. 


Just as the old man had finished his tale Stretton runs in to say that Elpin’s 
house is broken open, and that all his pans and tankards are taken away. In 
the meantime, while the old man goes home on his withered limbs, Stretton 
takes to the woods, as following the thieves, and Euphema makes after him. 
A conversation ensues, in which her praise is celebrated. 


What haughtie shepherd, what neat spangled goatresse, 
What ruffling neat-heard, daggled maid with payle ? 

What nymph, what nun, or what disdainful votresse 
Shall not pluck downe and strike to thee the sayle ? 


When thou art clad in robes of younglings’ wool, 
When thou hast roses strewed at thy fete, 

When stocks and stones, and each dead saples mull, 
Shall skip and daunce when thou on them shalt sit. 


When thou shalt feede on olives, nuts and plummes, 
Delicious figs, and almonds finely peeled, 

The Muses’ food, such as of violets comes, 
With drinke forth of the purest grape distilled. 


Stretton’s flatteries are crowned with their usual success, as Jupiter’s were 
before. In the meantime old Elpin, finding his house safe, and the alarm 
groundless, in vain seeks his daughter. 


He sate him down, girt with extremest woe. 
O! why did Nature such affection breed, 
That parents’ eyes with tears should overflow, 
And dim their glasses for their graceless seed ? 


* * * * * 


The date of all my pleasant dayes are done ; 
The stage is broke that held my comedie ; 
My sun is set, my glass of life is run. 
O Atropos! come act a tragedie. 


Thus lamenting, he comes to a lane, where he descries an old man full of 
grief, the portraiture of himself. ‘This was Stretton’s father, whom he desires 
to tell him of his woes. 


And after they upon a brace of pipes 

Had many sollum mournfull tunes o’errunne, 
The scarlet eyes of one the other wipes, 

While Elpin’s mate his tale he thus begun. 


He says his son Stretton has fled away, stealing his goats ; 


And tane with him a wily wanton maid, 
Euphema hight, whom I this present morne 

Found in his lap, as she asleepe was laid, 
Whilst he with flowers did her head adorne, 
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The two old people agree to grieve no more for their worthless children, 
who, as soon as the cold of winter commences, will repent of their folly. 


Then shall we see our grasshoppers to come, 
And with the words of mercy cloy our eares ; 
When foolish we, with pity overcome, 
Shall fondly shed a thousand pardning teares. 


Euphema, however, too abruptly and suddenly appearing to her father, is 
the cause of his death. 


When sudden sight her father’s life-strings crackt, 
And, falling down, he ended her implore, &c. 


Euphema’s folly and wickedness and ingratitude now appear to her in so 
strong a light,— 


Then, Dido-like, she pearced the frame of Nature, 
When through the bulwarke of her crimson blood 
Death’s roaring cannon spoyles the worke and feature, 

Breaking the stage whereon live’s action stood. 


Whilst this her blood the scornfull earth embraced, 
Before the set of lives declining sun 

The caitiffe Stretton being thither chaced 
By wolves and beares whose force he sought to shun, 


And looking round which way he best might take, 
His eyes did spy this dismal spectacle, 

The syght whereof made joynts and synews shake, 
And as he gazed beheld a myracle. 


These savage beasts whose jaws he sought to flie 
Had in a moment compast him about, 

As who would say, Villaine, behold her die ; 
And therewithall the ayre and wood throughout 


Did ring and sound with noyse of beasts and birdes, 
Who at him bayed and stared as at an oule, 

Kites, crowes, and buzzards, jayes, with wolvish heards, 
Rockes, pies, and oofes, and each devouring foule. 


Amongst the rest a blacke and filthie bird 
Sate on a skrange, and cried ‘‘ A rope! a rope!” 
Whose ouyley voice to Stretton plaine was heard, 
And seeing hope of life stood past all hope, 


Aloud replies, A rope? why I have none ; 
If die I must, come sunder these my quarters. 
A prating parrot, sitting all alone, 
Then answer makes, Goe hang thee in thy garters. 


With that in haste his garters he puts off ; 
A nimble ape his fopman straight will be, 

And hangs up Stretton, whilst a monkie did scoffe, 
Crying, Good fruite, good fruite doth beare the tree. 


The oule forthwith a solemne dirge doth sing, 
With that the raven seized upon his eyes ; 
His funeral condoled, and everything, 
They left his bones a banquet for the flies. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memoirs of the Reign of King George 
the Third. By Uorace Walpole. 
Now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited, with notes, by Sir 
Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 2 vols. 
THE author of this work (to be 

completed in four volumes, of which 
the first two are now before us), is so 
well known to the world by his ad- 
mirable letters, and has been very re- 
cently so amply criticised, that it would 
be nothing short of impertinence in us 
were we to take the trouble of telling, 
and communicate the trouble of read- 
ing, who Tlorace Walpole was, or 
seek to draw attention to these me- 
moirs by urging his literary claims to 
consideration. No one requires to be 
told that Horace Walpole, Parl of Or- 
ford, was the youngest son of that 
powerful minister Sir Robert Walpole, 
and while some may deny that his 
letters are so excellent as the world 
persists in thinking them, none can 
dispute that the fame they have ac- 
quired for him is not easily to be 
shaken. 

We are not sorry that we have been 
called upon to supply a short notice of 
these memoirs, since it gives us an op- 
portunity of saying a word or two 
concerning Horace Walpole, and of 
the liberties that have been recently 
taken with his character. It is highly 
desirable that an author should stand 
well with his readers; for there are 
very few who can so entirely dissociate 
a writer from his performance as to 
admire the work while they dislike the 
man, or to do justice to the excellence 
of his abilities if they have been taught 
to suspect the goodness of his heart. 

We are not about to undertake a 
defence of Horace Walpole’s character 
against the violent attack made upon 
it in the pages of a celebrated review. 
That has been most ably and success- 
fully accomplished by Miss Berry in 
her lately published book on French 
and English Society, to which we 
refer our readers: but we would ob- 
serve that a man’s most intimate as- 
sociates are likely to be the best 
judges of his qualities; and should it 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXIV, 


happen, from whatever cause, that no 
attestation to his virtues can be had 
from them, an inquiry into their cha- 
racters is no bad way of deciding upon 
his merit, or his want of it. Now, the 
friend of Conway could hardly have 
been a bad man. But his letters! 
Look at them, and see what a hard, 
cold, selfish person he is! 


‘¢ Gadzooks! who shall swear to the truth 
of a song ?”’ 


Walpole was a man of the world and 
a wit, who entertained a thorough 
loathing of all manner of cant. He 
wrote of artificial things in which his 
men and women were interested, in 
an artful manner, such as he believed 
would best please his readers. No 
Pecksniff himself, he never anticipated 
that he should be judged by Peck- 
sniffs, or handed down to our age, in 
which incessant prate about “ the best 
feelings of our nature” seems likely to 
banish all the good things and the 
good fellows out of the world. 

Nevertheless, it is true there was 
some affectation about Horace Wal- 
pole. Inhis more familiar perform- 
ances, that is to say in his letters, we 
perceive that his detestation of hy- 
pocrisy has not sufficed to preserve 
him against it,—as they who are most 
alarmed the soonest catch an infection. 
It would have been easy to him, by a 
verbal display of generous and noble 
sentiments, to have secured the ad- 
miration of the superficial and the un- 
discerning ; but, disdaining the paltri- 
ness, he went to the opposite extreme, 
and would have them believe that he 
was a frigid, unimpressible wit, while 
he was really a man of a warm heart 
and a keen sensibility. 

But let us now turn to these me- 
moirs, which comprise the first twelve 
years of the reign of George the 
Third, and close the historical works 
of Horace Walpole. In common with 
the memoirs of George the Second, 
they treat of a part of our annals most 
imperfectly known to us, with the de- 
cided advantage of the period being 
one marked by o of deeper in- 

3 
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terest, and more congenial in their 
character and bearings with those 
which have since engaged and still 
occupy our attention. ‘The contests 
between Whigs and Jacobites may 
not be undeserving our curiosity ; but 
they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the origin and progress 
of the American discontents, in which 
may be traced the first indistinct ru- 
diments of the great antagonistic prin- 
ciples and social revolutions of our 
own time. The parliamentary strug- 
gles, too, in the case of general war- 
rants are important, not less on ac- 
count of the stores of constitutional 
knowledge they elicited, than from the 
spirit of free inquiry into the preroga- 
tives of the crown on the one hand, 
and the privileges of the people on the 
other, which necessarily sprung out of 
them. Nor is it an uninstructive les- 
son to observe the efforts made by 
George the Third to break up the po- 
litical parties which had embarrassed 
the reign of his predecessor. ‘These 
topics are among the most prominent 
in the history of England during the 
eighteenth century, and they consti- 
tute the staple of the present work. 
Some of the best debates on the Stamp 
Act, and on the proceedings against 
Wilkes, are here reported with a vi- 
vacity and apparent correctness which 
may be sought in vain elsewliere ; and 
we meet throughout the work the same 
abundance of anecdote and the same 
graphic description of men and man- 
ners that characterise the Memoirs of 
George the Second. It gives even 
more copious details of the negotiations 
between political parties, especially 
those incidental to the fall of Lord 
Rockingham’s administration ; the 
gradual alienation of that nobleman 
and his friends from the Duke of 
Grafton; and the other divisions 
among the Whig party, which ended 
in the long enjoyment of power by 
their opponents. Unlike most of the 
writers who have minutely chronicled 
their times, Walpole can neither be 
charged with obtaining mere imperfect 
or occasional glances into the councils 
of men in power, nor with suffering 
himself to be shackled by a sense of 
official restraint, not to say responsi- 
bility. He possessed entirely the 
secret of affairs, at least as long as 
Conway remained minister; and so 
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unreservedly discloses what he knew, 
that he might not untruly boast, as he 
does elsewhere, “that the failings of 
some of his nearest friends are as little 
concealed as those of other persons.” 

A stedfast observation and a keen 
sagacity are conspicuous in these vo- 
lumes. Walpole was sufficiently in- 
terested in the events he describes to 
excite and to sharpen these qualities ; 
and he has transferred them to paper 
in that easy captivating style which 
marks him as one of the most charm- 
ing writers in the language. It must 
be confessed he has his biases and his 
prejudices, but he appears never wil- 
fully to give way to them, and they 
are seldom apparent. When they do 
occur, the Editor, Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant, who has discharged his office 
admirably throughout, appends a mi- 
tigating or exculpatory note which 
sets all right again. We have only 
space for a few extracts. Here is a 
picture of Wilkes touched by the hand 
of a master. 

‘¢ He was of a plebeian family, but im- 
herited a tolerable fortune in Bucking- 
hamshire, and had been bred at Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by humour- 
ous attacks on whatever was esteemed most 
holy and respectable. Unrestrained either 
in his conduct or conversation, he was 
allowed to have more wit than in truth he 
possessed ; and living with rakes and se- 
cond-rate authors, he had acquired fame, 
such as it was, in the middling sphere of 
life, before his name was so much as known 
to the public. His appearance as an orator 
had by no means conspired to make him 
more noticed. He spoke coldly and in- 
sipidly, though with impertinence; his 
manner was poor, and his countenance 
horrid. When his pen, which possessed 
an easy impudent style, had drawn the 
attention of mankind towards him, and it 
was asked who this saucy writer was, fame, 
that had adopted him, could furnish but 
scurvy anecdotes of his private life. He 
had married a woman of fortune, used her 
ill, and at last cruelly, to extort from her 
the provision he had made for her sepa- 
rate maintenance, and had been guilty of 
frauds and breaches of trust. Yet the 
man, bitter as he was in his political 
writings, was commonly not ill-natured 
or acrimonious. Wantonness, rather than 
ambition or vengeance, guided his hand ; 
and, although he became the martyr of 
the best cause, there was nothing in his 
principles or morals that led him to care 
under what government he lived. To 
laugh and riot, and scatter firebrands, 
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with him was liberty. Despotism will for 
ever reproach freedom with the profligacy 
of such a saint.’ 


The sketch of Charles Churchill, the 
companion and coadjutor of Wilkes, is 
drawn with equal freedom of pencil ; 
but Walpole depreciates his character 
a little, and overrates his abilities. 
Churchill’s numbers were indeed vi- 
gorous, but he was no Dryden. 


“* Associated with Wilkes in pleasure, 
and in the composition of the North 
Briton, was a clergyman named Churchill, 
who stepped out of obscurity about the 
same period, and was as open a contemner 
of decency as Wilkes himself, but far his 
superior in the endowments of his mind. 
Adapted to the bear-garden by his athletic 
mould, Churchill had frequented no school 
so much as the theatres. He had existed 
by the lowest drudgery of his function, 
while poetry amused what leisure he could 
spare, or rather what leisure he would 
enjoy; for his muse, and his mistress 
and his bottle, were so essential to his ex- 
istence that they engrossed all but the re- 
fuse of his time. Yet for some years his 
poetry had proved as indifferent as his 
sermons, till a cruel and ill-natured satire 
on the actors had, in the first year of this 
reign, handed him up to public regard. 
Having caught the taste of the town, he 
proceeded rapidly, and in a few more pub- 
lications started forth a giant in numbers, 
approaching as nearly as possible to his 
model, Dryden. Imagination, harmony, 
wit, satire, fire, and sense, crowded on his 
compositions ; and they were welcome for 
him—he neither sought nor invited their 
company. Careless of matter and manner, 
he added grace to sense, or beauty to non- 
sense, just as they came in his way ; and 
he could not help being sonorous, even 
when he was unintelligible. He advertised 
the titles of his poems, but neither planned 
nor began them till his bookseller’s or his 
own want of money forced him to thrust 
out the crude but glorious sallies of his 
uncorrected fancy. This bacchanalian 
priest, now mouthing patriotism, and 
now venting liberalism, the scourge of 
bad men, and scarce better than the worst, 
and protecting his gown by the weight of 
his fist, engaged with Wilkes in his war 
on the Scots; and sometimes learning, 
and as often not knowing, the characters 
he attacked, set himself up as the Hercules 
that was to cleanse the state, and punish 
its oppressors ; and, true it is, the storm 
that saved us was raised in taverns and 
night-cellars ; so much more effectual were 
the orgies of Churchill and Wilkes than 
the daggers of Cato and Brutus. The two 
former saved their country, while Catiline 
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could not ruin his—a work to which such 
worthies seemed much better adapted.” 


On the downfall of the Rocking- 
ham administration, to Mr. Pitt (Lord 
Chatham) was entrusted the formation 
of a new ministry. 


‘“‘The same day Mr. Pitt wrote to 
Charles Townshend in this haughty and 
laconic style: ‘ Sir, you are of too great 
a magnitude not to be in a responsible 
place: I intend to propose you to the 
King to-morrow for Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and must desire to have your 
answer to-night by nine o’clock.? Un- 
precedented as this method was of im- 
posing an office of such consequence in so 
ungracious a manner, (for it was ordering 
Townshend to accept 2,700/. a year in 
lieu of 7,000/. and intimated that, ac- 
cepting or refusing, he must quit the part 
of Paymaster,) yet it was singularly well 
adapted to the man. It was telling him 
that no other man in England was so fit 
for that difficult employment; and it was 
telling him at the same time that, though 
his great abilities rendered him an useful 
servant, the lightness of his character 
made those talents not formidable in an 
enemy. Pitt had judged rightly. Towns- 
hend did not dare to fling both offices in 
his face ; but, without being incensed or 
flattered, fell into the most ridiculous 
distress imaginable. All he felt was the 
menace and the loss of the Paymaster’s 
place; and instead of concealing the 
affront or his own anxiety, he sat at 
home in his night-gown, received all that 
came, shewed Pitt’s mandate to them 
and commented on it, despatched mes- 
sengers for his brother and the Duke of 
Grafton, who were out of town; and as 
the time lapsed ran to the window on 
every coach that passed to see if they 
were arrived. At last he determined on 
suing for leave to remain Paymaster, to 
which Pitt listened ; then, with his usual 
fluctuation, Townshend repented of not 
accepting the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, so leading a situation in the 
House of Commons, and begged he might 
have it. Pitt replied the place was full, 
being then inclined to retain Mr. Dowdes- 
well. Townshend renewed his supplica- 
tion with tears; but for some time Pitt 
was firm. At length he yielded to the 
Duke of Grafton’s intercession; and that 
very day Townshend told the King that 
Mr. Pitt had again pressed and persuaded 
him to be Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
with such silly duplicity did he attain a 
rank which he might have carried from 
all competitors, had his mind borne any 
proportion to the vastness of his capacity. 
Pitt diverted himself with these incony, 
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sistencies, and suffered him to be his 
Chancellor.”’ 


In these enlightened and compara- 
tively virtuous times, when patriotism 
is more pure, and the possession of place 
is only coveted as it may enable the 
minister who holds it to be of service 
to the public, the above contest be- 
tween avarice and ambition is, of 
course, merely an historical curiosity. 
The day of statesmen like Charles 
Townshend has gone by, we hope 
never to appear again. 


The Architectural History of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. By the Rev. KR. 
Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Jacksonian 
Professor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 141. 

IF the visit of the Archxological 
Association to Canterbury in the last 
year had led to nothing more than the 
production of the present volume, it 
would have answered the object of its 
foundation. 

It is remarkable that the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury has had the 
advantage of early historians who have 
the various re-constructions 


recorded 
of the fabric when they took place, 


and in which respect, we believe, it 
stands alone. ‘To illustrate the history 
of the present structure from these 
sources, the author’s plan has been, 
first, to collect all the written evi- 
dence, and then, by a close compari- 
son of it with the building itself, to 
identify the parts of the existing 
church with the written description. 

The sources from whence the in- 
formation has been derived are, in 
the first place, the work of Eadmer 
the Singer, the “ cantor” or precentor 
of the cathedral, who was a boy in 
the school of the monastery when 
Lanfranc began to pull down the 
Saxon cathedral, in order to erect his 
own, and who also lived under the rule 
of Anselm and his successor Radulph. 
Of the rebuilding of the church, after 
the fire in 1174, the work of Gervase, 
a monk of Christ Church, and an eye- 
witness, affords a valuable and minute 
account. 

A church of Roman construction 
was recovered by St. Augustine, and 
consecrated by him in the name of 
“the Saviour, our God and Lord 


desus Christ.” To this church Arch- 
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bishop Cuthbert, in the middle of the 
following century (the eighth), added 
a baptistery, being itself a church, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptist, in ac- 
cordance with the custom at Rome at 
that early period. This church in the 
tenth century was repaired and in- 
creased in height by Archbishop Odo, 
and existed until 1011, when it was 
profaned by the heathen Danes, but 
not wholly destroyed. Ten years af- 
terwards the structure was restored 
by Canute, but in 1067 it was con- 
sumed by fire, together with Cuth- 
bert’s baptistery. 

This church, Eadmer tells us, was 
arranged on the plan of the old church 
of St. Peter at Rome; it was probably 
erected in the reign of Constantine, 
after the model of his grand church, 
and what was remarkable, like that 
Basilica, had its altar at the west end. 
Of this church a conjectural plan is 
given, grounded, as Mr. Willis states, 
on that of St. Clement at Rome. The 
plan has an a and altar at both 
ends, and Mr. Willis suggests, that the 
western “ was in fact the original 
altar-end of the church, and that, like 
most of the ancient churches, including 
St. Peter’s, it was at first built with 
its altar at the western end.” The 
erection of the eastern apse, it is very 
probable, was: one of the works of 
Archbishop Odo. 

The remains of the ancient Basilica 
were taken down by Archbishop Lan- 
franc, about 1070, andhe then set about 
building a church on a magnificent 
scale, which he completed in seven 

ears. This church had scarcely ex- 
isted twenty years when the choir was 
taken down by Prior Ernulf, who pro- 
ceeded to rebuild it, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Anselm, and it was com- 
pleted by his successor, Prior Con- 
rad. This latter church was dedicated, 
on the 4th May 1130, Henry King of 
England, David King of Scotland, and 
all the Bishops of England, being pre- 
sent. “So famous a dedication,” says 
the historian Gervase, “ has never 
been heard of on the earth since the 
dedication of the Temple of Solomon.” 

This “ glorious choir” of Prior 
Conrad, as it was termed, was in 
its turn destroyed by fire, on the 
3rd Sept.1174. A plan is given of 
the church at this period, when it had 
assumed the usual Norman form of a 
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long cross. This plan shows the ca- 
thedral as built by Lanfranc, and en- 
larged by Ernulf and Conrad, and a 
complete key to it is given in the 
actual words of Gervase. The fabric 
is most minutely and accurately de- 
scribed by him. From the description 
we learn that the organ stood in the 
south transept, evidently on a gallery 
similar to that which is still to be seen 
at Winchester, and that the nave had 
a painted ceiling below the timbers of 
the roof. 

William of Sens was the architect 
appointed to rebuild the choir after 
this calamity, and he commenced his 
operations on the 6th ~— 1174, by 
taking down the old work, and pro- 
ceeded steadily to rear up the new for 
the space of five years, when he was 
incapacitated from taking further 
active measures by a severe accident, 
which compelled him to return to 
France, on which he left his work to 
another William, an Englishman, un- 
der whose superintendence the choir 
was finished ; and the monks took pos- 
session of it on 19 April, 1180, being 
Easter Eve. Gervase’s narrative is 
concluded abruptly four years after 
this event, during which time Trinity 
Chapel, and the tower called Becket’s 
Crown, had proceeded towards com- 
pletion ; but to this state it is probable 
they never arrived, as the upper 
works of the corona are still unfi- 
nished. 

The nave, built by Lanfranc, was 
altered in the 14th century to the 
pointed style ; an operation similar to 
that which was effected at Winchester 
by Wykeham, but more complete in 
the present instance, as only a few 
Norman fragments remain to indicate 
the former style of architecture. This 
was the last grand work in the cathe- 
dral. The subsequent additions and 
alterations, in the perpendicular style, 
have had their dates in general re- 
corded with accuracy. 

The task which Prof. Willis has 
taken upon himself, and has most 
faithfully performed, is to point out 
with precision the works of the several 
architects of the cathedral: he shows 
clearly what portions of the early 
fabric remains, and where the work of 
aftertimes was engrafted upon it. 
In doing this the author has displayed 
great tact in distinguishing the works 
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of the second William from those of 
the first; not an easy matter, as the 
two were professedly built on one 
plan. By a minute examination of 
mouldings and detail, he has been able 
to point out the portion which was 
left unfinished by the first, and car- 
ried on upon the same design by the 
second of these architects of the same 
name. The engravings of the various 
parts of the building prove he has done 
this satisfactorily. 

The value of the present work to the 
architectural antiquary is very great : 
the perfect identification of the dif- 
ferent parts of a vast building, exhibit- 
ing many minute variations, will con- 
stitute a standard from which he can 
determine the age of any similar speci- 
men in another building. 

The original plan of the present ca- 
thedral was laid out by Lanfranc. The 
author points out, and we believe for the 
first time, the similarity of the features 
and dimensions of this fabric with 
those of the noble Norman churches 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Stephen 
at Caen, both of which were erected 
under the direction of the same mag- 
nificent prelate, and from which sources 
the author was enabled to form an 
estimate of the form and size of the 
choir of Lanfranc’s building. <A re- 
ference to the cathedral of Sens shews 
that it possesses many features in com- 
mon with the works of the first Wil- 
liam at Canterbury, all tending to 
prove the value of minute investiga- 
tion of contemporaneous structures. 

From this history of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the fact is placed beyond 
doubt of the existence of at least one 
church in this country built after the 
Roman model: we have evidence of 
others, which bore the name and in 
all probability shewed the plan ofa Ba- 
silica, as at Yarrow and Deerhurst; 
yet it is remarkable, that, among all 
our numerous churches, no one Roman 
structure has been preserved entire ; 
a fact which can only be accounted 
for upon the supposition that the same 
re-constructions and alterations here 
recorded as taking place at the metro- 
politan see, were going on at the same 
time over all the country, although 
they have not been handed down so 
particularly as in the instance of this 
cathedral, 

We find one feature in ancient 
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church arrangement which is worthy 
of notice, as we believe it was peculiar 
to Canterbury. 

‘In the choir of Ernulf the transepts 
were cut off from the body by the conti- 
nuity of the pier-arches and the wall above, 
and each transept was therefore a separate 
room with a flat ceiling.’’ (p. 81.) 

We have given but a small sample 
of the information comprised in this 
work, which contains the materials for 
a complete treatise on church architec- 
ture, deduced from authentic sources. 
As the first fruits of the Archeological 
Association, we bid it welcome, and if 
each yearly meeting produces a simi- 
lar volume, the establishment of the 
Association will have nobly accom- 
plished one at least of the ends of its 
formation. 


Archeologia; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XXXI. Part I. Ato. 


Observations on the Institution of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. By 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. 
Illustrated by the Accounts of the Great 
Wardrobe of King Edward II. from 
29th Sept. 1344 to lst Aug. 1345 ; and 
again from 21st Dec, 1345 to 31st 
January, 1349. 

Remarks on some of the Stall Plates 
of the Knights of the Garter. By 
Thomas William King, Esq. F.S.A. 
Rouge Dragon. 


IT is the province of the skilful an- 
tiquary, from materials of the most dry 
and repulsive nature to the general 
reader, to extract inferences and facts 
which, by judicious annotation, are 
rendered of great interest and im- 
portance. We think Sir Harris Ni- 
colas has well demonstrated the truth 
of this observation by the essay now 
before us. 

Such barbarisms as the following 
extract presents are only to be made 
palatable to the taste of the least fas- 
tidious antiquary by the names of the 
historical personages which it contains, 
and the grotesque costume which it de- 
scribes, : 

“* Ad faciend. v. capucia de panno long 
albo p’ d’no Rege op’ata cum ho’ ib’s bluet’ 
tripudiantib’, botonata an’ cii botonib’ de 
perles gross, quor’ uni dedit comiti Lan- 
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castriee, uni d’no Hugoni de Corteney, 
uni d’no Joh’i Grey, et uni d’no Joh’i 
de Lisle.”—-Wardrobe Expenses Edw. 
III. p. 40. 


By which we gather that five hoods 
were made for the king, embroidered 
with men in blue, dancing, and de- 
corated with large pearl buttons, and 
that four of them were given to the 
parties named. 

It is readily to be acknowledged 
how highly illustrative similar entries 
may be of manners, costume, and 
eventsrelating to personages mentioned 
therein; such circumstances consti- 
tute the value of the greater portion 
of MS. records of the Middle Age, and 
but for such uses two-thirds of the 
collections in the Bodleian Library, 
the Museum, and the State Paper 
Office, would be materials useful only 
for the dispensers of butter and bacon. 

Much interest in a reflex way at- 
taches to the Wardrobe Accounts of 
Edward III. in reference to the period 
at which the noble Order of the Garter 
was instituted. Sir Harris Nicolas 
has not worked entirely on new 
ground, for Ashmole, Anstis, and 
Barnes had been over it before him; 
but he has composed his observations 
with much clearness and critical 
power ; and, in proof of the importance 
of the great Wardrobe Accounts, he 
states the extraordinary fact that “ the 
only authentic information now extant 
respecting an institution so renowned 
as the Order of the Garter is to be 
found in the account of the King’s 
tailor for the materials used in making 
the garters worn by the royal founder 
and his companions.” 

We entirely agree with this writer 
and others that the establishment of 
the knightly fraternity of the St. 
George and its decorative badge the 
garter arose out of those hastiludes 
or tournaments which the kings of 
England had long been accustomed to 
hold, and which were celebrated with 
great splendour in the martial reign 
of Edward If. when the romantic 
qualifications and achievements of 
chivalry were carried as far as possi- 
ble into practice. 

Old Barnes, the accurate and la- 
borious compiler of the history of the 
renowned and victorious Edward ILI. 


and his son the Black Prince, says 
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that the Order of the Garter was 
instituted about the year 1349, which 
was five years after he had held a 
round table at Windsor Castle, in imi- 
tation of the custom which the ro- 
mancers of history ascribed to the 
British King Arthur.* An issue roll of 
the Exchequer of this period bears tes- 
timony that the prior of Merton Abbey 
received 26/. 13s. 4d. in full satisfaction 
of money due for fifty-two oaks taken 
from his woods near Reading, for the 
round table at Windsor: under which 
title was comprehended not only the 
table itself, but a building to receive 
it. ‘Those who remember the rotunda 
of old Ranelagh Gardens may easily 
conceive how spacious and imposing a 
structure might be raised of timber 
for these chivalrous festivities. 

On the 10th of Feb. 1344, soon 
after the termination of the jousts at 
Windsor, the King by letters patent 
appointed hastiludes or tournaments 
to be held at Lincoln on the Monday 
after the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
Midsummer day. It appears that the 
summer was usually selected for such 
meetings, probably as affording the 


greatest facility for journeying from 
distant places to a common post of 


rendezvous. An allusion in the patent 
of the knights of Lincoln to ancient 
chivalry shews that the King had 
Arthur and his martial followers in 
view. A captain, Henry Earl of 
Derby, was selected for the Lincoln 
knights, and provision was made for 
succession to that office. 

In the formation of the knightly as- 
sociation of Lincolnshire the outline 
of the future society of the Garter may 
be fully, our author thinks, traced: 
“The members were to be elected, 
and though they elected their chief or 
captain instead of that office being 
vested as in the Order of the Garter 
in the king and his successors, the 
variation was only such as was re- 
quired by the nature of the two in- 
stitutions.” p. 109. 

The wardrobe accounts are now 
brought by our author directly to bear 
on the feast of the round table held at 
Windsor in 1345; in them are extant 
the charges of John Marreys, the 





* See the essay on Arthur’s Round 
ay at Winchester, in our last number, 
Pp. . 
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king’s tailor, “ for making [109] robes 
and other garments for the king, be- 
tween the 29th Sept. 1344, and the 
lst of August, 1345.” After mention- 
ing the cost of making robes for the 
king for the feast of All Saints, and 
Christmas in 1344, of robes given to the 
king by Queen Philippa and by the 
Prince of Wales, and by several lords 
and knights, and for making hosen, 
coverchiefs, voluperes for the king’s 
head, &e. these remarkable entries 
occur. 

‘¢For making one long and one short 
robe of six garniments of red velvet for 
the Lord the King, made, furred and 
purfied against the feast of the round table 
held at Windsor this year. The super- 
tunic short frownced and _ buttoned, 
furred with ermines, 14s. and in wages to 
8 furriers working for 3 days, and to two 
furriers working for one day, to each 6d. 
per diem, working with great haste upon 
the skins and furriery of the same robe 
made for the same feast by the king’s 
command, 13s.; for cutting and garnish- 
ing 202 tunics with as many hoods for 
the king’s minstrels by the king’s com- 
mand against the feastof the said round 
table, for each tunic with a hood lined, 
furred, and buttoned before, 10d. ; 9/.18.’” 

It appears evident, our author ob- 
serves, from the above description of 
the robes worn by the king at the 
feast of the round table, A. D. 1345, 
that the Garter did not form part of 
its ornaments on that occasion, nor is 
there the slightest allusion to a garter 
or the feast of St. George in these 
accounts, therefore the statement of 
Froissart that the order was founded 
in 1344 is erroneous. Nor could it 
have existed before 1345, when the 
accounts above cited terminate. 

Sir H. Nicolas shews that previous 
knighthood was a necessary qualifica- 
tion for election as a Knight of the 
Garter; and is able also, by establishing 
this fact, to refute the possibility of the 
order being formed so early as 1344, 
because some of its first members had 
not then received the order of knight- 
hood. 

Many facts enumerated by our 
author concur to prove that Windsor 
was the place where, on the 24th of 
June, 1348, the hastiludes which gave 
rise to the Order of the Garter oc- 
curred, though that symbol appears to 
have been worn some months before. 


The Society of the Garter must, 
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however, have been fully established 
before the 6th of August, 1348, because 
on that day the King issued letters 
patent, reciting, that 


**from motives of piety and to the honour 
of Almighty God, and of his mother the 
glorious Virgin Mary, and of St. George 
the Martyr and St. Edward the Confessor, 
he had erected at his own expense a chapel 
of befitting splendour -in the castle of 
Windsor, (wherein he was baptized,) which 
had been commenced by his progenitors 
to the honour of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor for eight secular canons, and that 
he thought proper to add to the said eight 
canons a warden to preside over them, 
fifteen other canons, and twenty-four poor 
knights helpless or indigent, to be for 
ever maintained out of the property of the 
chapel, and to serve Christ under the rule 
of the warden. .... The college had 
been originally dedicated to St. Edward the 
Confessor only, but St. George was then 
made its principal patron, whose name 
precedes that of St. Edward in the in- 
strument, and in every copy of the statutes 
the order is said to have been instituted to 
the honour of Almighty God, the glorious 
Virgin Mary, and ef St. George.” —p. 126. 


The strongest proof that the college 
existed in August, 1348,isthe existence 
of 24 poor knights as part of the in- 
stitution, corresponding in number no 
doubt with the 24 knights composing 
the order. 

In Sept. 1351, the earliest record is 
found of robes having been delivered 
from the King’s wardrobe tothe Knights 
of the Garter. The clerk of the ward- 
robe received payment for making 24 
robes covered with garters; very soon 
after that time the number of its 
members was twenty-six, the sove- 
reign and 12 companions, the Prince 
of Wales and 12 companions. The 
eanons and poor knights were at the 
same time increased to twenty-six. 

‘* Although the exact time when garters 
were first issued out of the great ward- 
robe cannot be’ fixed, it must, neverthe- 
less, have been after the 12th of October, 
1347, and before the 3lst of January, 
1349, because they are stated to have been 
made for the King’s own robe, and evi- 
dently while he was in England, because 
he was abroad from July, 1346, to Oc- 
tober, 1347, and because the accounts in 
which garters are mentioned terminate in 
January 1349.” 

The summary account appears to be 
that the garter and motto were first 
worn as . device or badge at jousts. 
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Towards the end of 1347 or early in 
1348, it became a favourite symbol ; 
and was again displayed at the tourneys 
at Windsor, in June, 1348, when it 
conferred the title of a society, com- 
posed of the sovereign, the prince, and 
24 knights. 

The next point taken by our author 
into consideration is the origin of the 
remarkable badge, the blue garter 
bearing the motto, “Hony soit qui 
mal y pense,” which may be rendered 
“ Shame to him who thinks ill of it.” 
The origin of this device, like that of 
many others, was altogether fanciful, 
arising from some circumstance now 
recorded in doubtful tradition. Thus, 
King Stephen, we are told by Camden,* 
took the sign Sagittarius, because he 
obtained his kingdom when the sun 
was in that sign. King Henry the 
Second in allusion to his disobedient 
sons caused his great chamber at Win- 
chester to be painted with the device 
of an eagle attacked by four eaglets. 
Edmund Crouch-back, Earl of Lan- 
caster, adopted a red rose, with which 
his tomb at Westminster is decorated. 
Edward II. had the sun breaking 
through a cloud for one of his devices, 
the golden trunk of a tree for another, 
and the wardrobe accounts before us 
speak of one used by him for which 
no very pertinent reason can be given, 
a swan with the motto, 


‘¢ Hay, Hay the white swan, ” 

By God’s soul I am thy man !”” 
evidently a challenge to all opponents 
in the field by the bearer of the badge. 
The king assumed the character of the 
Knight of the White Swan in imitation 
of the customs described in old ro- 
mances, and it was the mere caprice 
of fancy and circumstances which 
established knighthood of the Order of 
the Garter rather than of the White 
Swan or any other emblem. Clouds 
and vines of gold were coupled with 
the motto, “ It is as it is.” ‘The white 
rose of Edward of Langley Duke of 
York, his falcon and fetterlock, the 
white hart crowned and chained, 
couchant under a tree, of Richard II. 
the burning cresset of Henry V., the 
rose en soleil of Edward IV., the boar 
of the third Richard, and many other 
badges too numerous for notation, were 
adopted from cireumstances of which 





* Remains, 
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no authentic account can be now given; 
so it was with the badge of the garter, 
to annex a meaning to which and its 
motto we can adopt no better account 
than the tale which tradition has handed 
down to us, that at a court festival the 
Countess of Salisbury or some other 
— dropped her garter, and the King 
pic 

chivalrous gallantry, bound it round 
his own knee, and exclaimed, “ Hony 
soit quil mal y pense,” meaning “ Shame 
to him who slanders this act in his 
thought.” 

A garter obtained as a favour was 
certainly more likely to give occasion 
to calumny than a common ribbon. 

He adopted the garter as his device, 
accompanied by the above spirited 
ejaculation, at a tournament imme- 
diately ensuing, and thus from a trivial 
circumstance arose the decoration, the 
reward of nobility, worth, and martial 


prowess, conferred by the sovereigns of 


England through subsequent successive 
ages. 

The following curious entries in the 
wardrobe accounts, from 21 Dee. 1345, 
to 31 Jan. 1349, have reference to 
the Order of the Garter and its patron 
St. George. 

‘* For 72 standards of the King’s arms 
quarterly,—materials for 244 standards 
worked with a leopard above, and the 
arms of St. George beneath,—86 pen- 
noncels for the king’s ships of the arms 
of St. George,—800 pennoncels of the 
arms of St. George for lances of esquires 
and other men at arms.”’ 


Next is the earliest direct notice which 
has been discovered relating to the 
garter ; 


“* For making 2 streamers of worsted, one 
of arms quarterly, with the image of St. 
Lawrence worked in the head, one white 
pale powdered with blue garters.’’ 


Then oceurs the earliest entry de- 
scribing the motto of the garter ; 


‘* For making a bed of blue taffeta for the 
King powdered with garters containing 
this motto, honn soit gq. mal p pense; 
for making a cloak, supertunic, tunic, and 
hood for the King’s person, of long blue 
cloth powdered with garters, with buckles 
and pendants of silver gilt, 168 buckles 
for garters of silver gilt, and 168 pendants 
for the same garters of silver ; for making 
a jupon of blue satin powdered with blue 
garters.’’ 


The last entry we shall quote is the 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXIV. 
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most important of any yet discovered 
relating to the order ; 

“* For making 12 blue garters embroidered 
with gold and silk, each having the motto, 
hony soit q. mal y pense; and for making 
other things for the King’s hastilude at 
Eltham in the year of the King aforesaid, 
21 Edward IIT, 1347-8.”’ 


And here we close our brief notes from 
this interesting and valuable paper. 


The next essay in immediate con- 
nexion with the same subject is that of 
Mr. King, Rouge Dragon, on the ar- 
morial plates of the Knights of the 
Garter affixed to their stalls in the 
Royal Free Collegiate Chapel of St. 
George, Windsor. ‘The first instance 
of the arms of the knight being blazoned 
within the garter, occurs in those of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, invested 
with the ensigns of the order 1469, 
died 1477. From this period to the 
15th of Henry VII. a.p. 1499, the 
practice of blazoning the arms, both 
with and without the garter, obtained ; 
after that time, the garter surrounding 
the arms was never omitted. Until the 
period of Henry VILL. the arms of the 
sovereign do not appear within the 
garter on the great seals of England. 

The helmets on all the stall-plates of 
the Knights of the Garter till towards 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth are 
in profile with closed vizors, like an 
esquire’s helmet of the present day. 
The barred helmet in profile appears 
on the plates of Henry Ratcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, installed 1589, and of six 
other knights, ending with William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, installed 
1603. After which the barred helmet 
was constantly borne on the plates of 
the nobility above the degree of barons. 
Other circumstances lead to the con- 
clusion that the barred helmet did not 
become constantly adopted as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of peerage until the 
reign of James I. 


‘¢ Why the barred helmet was selected as 
a distinguishing mark of the honour of 
peerage is a question which: perhaps can 
only be solved by its approximating the 
barred helmets used by sovereigns and 
princes, standing full-.aced over the shield 
of the armorial achievement, and thus ap- 
proaching midway between the profile 
close helmet of the knight and those of 
royalty. No difference of helmet seems 
in these plates to be given for the different 
degrees of — -. 175. 
3 
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Crests appear to have been used by 
Knights of the Garter from their first 
institution. The practice of placing 
some crests on separate plates arose 
from the direction of the early statutes 
of the order, that they should always 
face the altar. When the achieve- 
ment of the knight was removed, the 
crest was engraved again, but it was 
unnecessary to alter the coat of arms. 

The practice of varying the position 
of the crests was laid aside in the time 
of Henry VIII. The mantelet or 
lambrequin, the leather covering which 
shielded the helmet from the sun, was 
varied in its form according to the 

revailing fashion of the age.* So 

ittle has this appendage been under- 
stood in modern times, that on the 
half-crown of one of our later monarchs 
it is made to assume the appearance of 
curled parsley. 

The first instance of a coronet 
- aring on a garter is that of 

ohn Lord Russell, installed in 1530; 
it bears his title as Earl of Bedford, to 
which dignity he was elevated in the 
3d of Edward VI. a.p. 1550. Several 
knights after that period having the 
style of peerage inserted on their plates 
are not distinguished by coronets. 
After the first of Elizabeth it would 
appear that coronets were constantly 
adopted on the stall-plates to designate 
peers. Supporters were borne by 
Knights of the Garter, whether peers 
or not: the first instance to be safely 
a is that of John Dynham, Lord 

ynham, elected 1st Henry VII. ; the 
two stags, his supporters, bear up the 
helmet and crest only. 

The garter plates show that sup- 

orters were introduced first on them 
in the time of Henry IIT. and that they 
became the distinctive addenda to in- 
dicate the peerage and knighthood of 
the garter invariably after the 29th of 
Henry VII. 

The whole of this valuable contribu- 
tion throws considerable light not only 
on heraldic customs applicable to the 





* Interesting early representations of 
the lambrequin covering the helmet may 
be seen on theeffigies of Aymer de Valence, 
John of Eltham, and Sir Oliver Ingham. 
See Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, all of 
the 14th century. The lambrequin had not 
then been cut to the form of elaborate 
scroll-work, 
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Knights of the Noble Order of the 
Garter, but on heraldic ezterior or- 
naments in general. 

From it we think may be inferred 
the fact that it was long before the 
science of blazonry acquired any fixed 
rules, and that the rise of the modern 
and accepted code dates little earlier 
than the sixteenth century, when a 
complicated and capricious system was 
introduced, much at variance with the 
ancient simplicity of armorial distine- 
tions; but this is a subject embracing 
too wide a compass of dissertation to 
be here discussed at large. 

[ To be continued.] 


Royal Descents ; a Genealogical List of 
the several Persons entitled to Quarter 
the Arms of the Royal Houses of 
England. By Charles Edward Long, 
Esq. M.A. Small quarto. 

THE practice of Quartering, as now 
sanctioned by the recognized laws of 
English blazonry, is employed to ex- 
hibit the representation of families in 
descendants of the female blood, after 
the failure of male heirs. In the 
earliest instances of Quartering, it 
appears to have been used for other 
reasons,* and what those reasons were 
it is now difficult to ascertain, but the 
subject is worthy of investigation. On 
the continent Quartering is used to 
display descent without inheritance, 
oo a pure descent of sixteen quarters, 
that is, from sixteen families of high 
rank in the four immediately preced- 
ing generations, is the test of true no- 


bility} 





* One of the earliest and most ano- 
malous instances is the seal of Isabel of 
Navarre, the Queenof Edwardthe Second. 
It displays quarterly, the arms of England, 
France, Navarre, and Champagne. King 
Edward the Third her son was the first 
English monarch who quartered the arms 
of France: to these he had no right ac- 
cording to our modern rules, for Isabel 
had two brothers, each of whom left 
issue. 

+ As examples of the seize quartiers, 
Mr. Long has given in his Preface 
pedigrees showing the sixteen immediate 
ancestors of Algernon Sidney, and those 
of William first Duke of Bedford, whose 
patent of creation declared, among his 
claims to that honour,—‘‘ this not the 
least, that he was the father of Lord 
Russell.”” The former assembles the 
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It is a point capable of some dispute 
whether the right of quartering arms 
descends to younger sons; but the 
general practice is affirmative of that 
right, and on that principle Mr. Long 
has compiled the present work. A 
family coat and its quarterings already 
acquired are considered not to be trans- 
missible to the posterity of female 
children unless those females are 
heiresses (7. e. have no brothers), and 
in that case they are so transmissible. 
If each son be admitted to take all the 
quarterings of his house, he transmits 
them in like manner to the female 
heirs of his blood, as well as to the 
male. This of course multiplies the 
right of quartering very considerably ; 
but Mr. Long has shown in his preface 
ample precedent for such having been 
the practice in this country for cen- 
turies past. 

The object of the present volume, 
therefore, is to exhibit the names and 
descent of those families who are en- 
titled by the laws of blazonry to 
quarter any of the nine following coats 
of younger children of the Blood 
Royal. 

1. Elizabeth of York, daughter of 
King Edward the Fourth. 

2. George Duke of Clarence, brother 
to King Edward the Fourth. 

3. Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of 
Clarence, second son of King Edward 
the Third. 

4. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, third son of King Edward the 
Third. 

5. Edmund of Langley, Duke of 
York, fourth son of King Edward the 
Third. 

6. Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, fifth son of King Edward 
the Third. 

7. Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of 
Norfolk, second son of King Edward 
the First. 

8. Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of 





families of Sidney, Pagenham, Dudley, 
Guilford, Gamage, Champernowne, ap 
Thomas, ap Morgan, Percy, Harbottle, 
Neville, Somerset, Devereux, Hastings, 
Knollys, and Cary; the latter those of 
Russell, Sapcotes, St. John, Waldegrave, 
Long, Donnington, Clarke, Ramsey, 
Brydges, Grey, Bray, Halighwell, Clinton, 
Poynings, Stourton, and Dudley,—all 
entitled to coat-armour. 
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Kent, sixth son of King Edward the 
First. 

9. Edmund Earl of Lancaster, 
second son of King Henry the Third. 

Of these personages the eldest re- 
presentation of four is vested, through 
the line of Stuart, in the Hereditary 
Prince of Modena: of two, namely, 
the two houses of Lancaster, in the 
Queen of Spain; of George Duke of 
Clarence in the Marquess of Hastings ; 
of Thomas Duke of Gloucester in Lord. 
Stafford; and of Thomas Earl of Nor- 
folk in Lord Stourton. 

Among those who share the repre- 
sentation of Elizabeth of York are the 
descendants of Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, sister of Margaret Queen of 
Scotland and King Henry VIII. ‘The 
eldest of these is Richard Plantagenet 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos ; 
and among the rest are the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Jersey, 
the Duke of Sutherland and other de- 
scendants of the family of Egerton, 
the Marquess of Hastings, the Duke 
of Atholl, the Earl of Dunmore, Lady 
Keith, &e. &e. 

Among the representatives of George 
Duke of Clarence are included the Mar- 
quess of Hastings and the other names 
last mentioned, together with the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, the Earl of Tyr- 
connel, &ec. &e. 

The line of Lionel of Antwerp is 
merged in the two preceding. 

That of John of Gaunt, after ranking 
in its elder representatives the sove- 
reigns of Spain, Naples, Lucca, the 
Brazils, the deposed Bourbons of 
France, the houses of Saxony, Austria, 
&c. includes the families of Hagger- 
stone, Maxwell, and Constable. 

The line of Edmund of Langley is 
similarly circumstanced to that of 
Lionel of Antwerp. 

That of Thomas of Woodstock has 
numerous representatives. After Lord 
Stafford, its head, occur the names of 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
the Marquess ‘Townshend, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, Earl Ferrers, Lord 
Hatherton, Sir Robert Burdett, Vis- 
count Hereford, Sir Charles Knightley, 
Sir Bourchier Wrey, Lord Berners, 
and a numerous race of the Knyvetts. 
Descended from this last family there 
appears, among the coheirs of Thomas 
of Woodstock, a saddler’s apprentice, 
an upholsterer’s foreman, and a shoe< 
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maker at Brompton. It is to these 
and to a few other instances in his 
volume, among others the keeper of a 
turnpike-gate near Dudley, descended 
from Edmund of Woodstock, that we 
presume Mr. Long has alluded in the 
motto to his Preface— 


** What! will the aspiring blood of Lan- 
caster 
Sink in the ground ? 
have mounted.”’ 
Shakspere’s Henry VI. 


The blood of the two sons of Edward 


I thought it would 


the First has, from the longer course of 


subsequent generations, become more 
diffused than that of the sons of Ed- 
ward the Third. Among the co-heirs 
of Thomas of Brotherton are Lord 
Stourton, Lord Petre, the Duke of Nor- 
folk and all the race of Howard, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, the 
Duke of Manchester, Lord Suffield, 
the Earl of Devon, Lord Dorchester, 
Lord Arundell, Lord Clifford, and nu- 


merous ramifications of the family of 


Berkeley, including Lord Montfort 
and Earl Somers. The representa- 
tives of Edmund of Woodstock, after 
including all the two lines first noticed, 
embrace also Sir John R. Kynaston, 
the Earl of Bradford, Sir Henry Hun- 
Joke, the Earl of Essex, Lord de Ros, 
the Duke of Rutland, Lady Byron, 
Lord Scarsdale, Lord Berwick, Sir 
Piers Mostyn, Lord Vaux, Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Viscount Gage, the 
Duke of Northumberland, Viscount 
Falkland, the Earl of Howth, Lord 
Lyttelton, the Earl of Tankerville, 
and many other persons of inferior 
rank. 

The ninth and last line, that of Ed- 
mund Earl of Lancaster, has the same 
representation as that of the second 
house of Lancaster, whose founder, 
John of Gaunt, married the sole heiress 
of the first house. 

Such is an outline of the principal 
features of this very curious volume, 
to which we may add, that the number 
of living persons it enumerates who are 


entitled to quarter one or more of 


the royal coats exceeds 300. Another 
remarkable circumstance is, that the 
present royal family of Great Britain 
is in no way so entitled; the descent 
of the house of Brunswick from the 
Princess Sophia being attended with 
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no such privilege. Her Majesty’s royal 
arms and quarterings must be regarded 
as the insignia of acquired empire, not 
of hereditary descent. ‘They are, as 
the author has well remarked, the grant 
of the British nation to a line of mo- 
narchs whose rights are identified with 
its own. 

To all who are interested in ge- 
nealogical pursuits we think this work 
cannot fail to be acceptable, and more 
particularly as a guide to distinguish 
between those who are merely de- 
scended in some way from the Plan- 
tagenets, and those who are heraldi- 
cally and legally invested with the 
representation of that proud historical 
race. 


‘‘The nature of mere royal descents,”’ 
remarks Mr. Long, ‘is well known to 
dabblers in genealogy. When once you 
are enabled to place your client in a cur- 
rent of decent blood, you are certain (by 
a slight Hibernicism) to carry him up to 
some one of the three great fountains of 
honour, Edward the Third, Edward the 
First, or Henry the Third ; and in families 
of good, or even partially good, descent, 
the deducing of a husband and wife from 
all the children of Edward the Third, and 
all the children of Edward the First, has 
been successfully established by perseve- 
rance and research.’’ Preface, p. xiv. 


This is less surprising than the 
simple fact which is produced by 
the calculation of a few minutes, 
viz. that in ascending twenty gene- 
rations, that is, to about the reign of 
Henry II. every individual of us would 
nuinber, if they could be ascertained, 
more than a million progenitors in that, 
the twentieth, generation, if their num- 
ber were not diminished by the cross 
marriages which must also, in all pro- 
bability, have occurred in the ancestry 
of every one of us. How very minute 
a proportion of blood then can be said 
to be inherited from any remote an- 
cestor, whether it be in the direct male 
line or otherwise. True nobility is best 
evinced by a succession of noble al- 
liances; and of such alliances quar- 
terings, if their authority be duly 
established, form one of the most 
satisfactory evidences. ‘There may 
have been good descent where there 
are no quarterings, but where there 
are there must have been. 


eee ee 
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Notes Historical and Architectural on 
the Church of St. John the Evange- 
list, Slymbridge, Gloucestershire ; 
with some Remarks on Decorative 
Colouring. Royal 8vo. pp. 67. 

Some Account of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire. 8vo. pp- 172. 

THE two publications now before 
us are pleasing records of the progress 
of church restoration at the present 
time, and are lively fruits of the zeal 
for the preservation of the temples of 
our land which forms so creditable a 
feature in the history of the day. 

Slymbridge church, the subject of the 
first essay, is a simple parish church, 
chaste and elegant in its architecture, 
but in that respect not more remark- 
able than hundreds of others, the 
pride and ornament of the country, and 
which, in respect of their site, are as 
little known as the present. A good 


topographical account of this parish is 
given, and it may be worthy of notice 
that the rectory is charged with the 
annual payment of 10/. for the per- 
formance of the well-known hymn on 
the Ist of May, on the top of Magda- 


lene Tower, Oxford. Among the rectors 
was William Cradock, tutor to Addison 
at that college. He lost a chance 
of preferment on his pupil’s political 
elevation by the exercise of a dignity 
worthy of a Busby. When Addison, 
then Secretary of State, being at Cam- 
bridge, requested to see his former 
master, “the reply he received was, 
that it was the duty of the pupil to 
wait upon the master; whereupon 
Addison drove on.” The Doctor is 
stated to have been a Non-juror, and 
lies buried in the chancel. “ A mural 
tablet commemorates his death, with 
the usual motto of Non-jurors, Cetera 
qus nescit.”. Why was this motto 
chosen by them ? 

Roman coins, as well as the conti- 
nually occurring tokens of the Hans 
towns, have been found here, of which 
the particulars are given, as well as 
some singular entries from the parish 
registers. 

The Church consists of a chancel, 
nave with aisles, and a tower sur- 
mounted by a simple but elegant spire 
at the west end. ‘The architecture is 
of the Edwardian period, and is a fine 
specimen of the decorated style. The 
windows have the beautiful tracery 
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of the age, and the piers, which are 
square, with the angles chamfred off, 
have small attached columns, with ele- 
gant foliated capitals, of a design very 
original, and remarkable in having no 
neck moulding. “It is hardly pos- 
sible,” adds the author, “ by any draw- 
ing or engraving to do justice to this 
peculiarly beautiful feature of the 
church.” A very remarkable door- 
way exists in this fabric. ‘The circu- 
lar arch gives it a Norman character ; 
but the mouldings, and a beautiful 
series of early-English flowers which 
surround the architrave without in- 
terruption, evince that it is not many 
years earlier than the rest of the fabric ; 
it is one of those instances in which 
the circular arch was used in more 
recent periods. The arches of con- 
struction over the early decorated 
windows of Penshurst hall are seg- 
ments of circles. This doorway has 
been restored at the expense of the 
Bristol Architectural Society. 

The restorations which it is the pe- 
culiar object of this volume to record 
comprise the renovation of the windows 
in the chancel and the aisles, the nave 
arch, and many minor accessories which 
we have not space to detail. The 
most important work was the re- 
building of the clerestory, which was 
a work of a later period, in the per- 
pendicular style. This alteration in- 
volved the construction of an entirely 
new oak roof, which it is pleasing to 
see has been “ made of the best Memel 
oak, and constructed after the old 
method of mortice and tenon, without 
the help of iron-work.” The author 
deems it necessary to apologize in some 
sort for the preservation of this feature 
of the building in consequence of its 
being of a different period to the archi- 
tecture of the main structure. We do 
not object to the retention of the clere- 
story in this instance ; if such a feature 
was an excrescence, and injured the ap- 
pearance of the church, we should re- 
commend its destruction; but where 
an addition of this kind has been made 
with the ingenuity so commonly shewn 
by the ancient architects in making 
an addition without destroying the 
harmony of the original design, we 
should always preserve it in any mo- 
dern renovation. 

It is pleasing to see that the repairs 
were effected without suspending di+ 
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vine service for one single Sunday; a 
creditable circumstance to the parties 
concerned. It is painful, however, to 
add, that, although the expense of the 
repairs amounted to nearly 1,000/. the 
sum of 777. 10s. only has been received 
from subscriptions, the balance being 
left to be wholly defrayed by the rector. 
We add our hope that so worthy an 
exercise of liberality will not be allowed 
to operate injuriously to an individual, 
and that contributions in aid of the 
reimbursement of the worthy incum- 
bent will flow in with a liberal spirit. 
To promote this object the present work 
has appeared. It is copiously illus- 
trated with wood engravings and four 
etchings, shewing two views and two 
sections of the church, fully exhibiting 
the proportions of the elegant spire. 
The whole is admirably got up, and 
elegantly printed, at a very low price, 
and is highly creditable to the Bristol 
Architectural Society. Their seal ap- 
pears on the title, the device being the 
arms of the see and city impaled, with 
the legend, p{ sic: soc: ARCHITEC: 
BRISTOL DM; and the motto PRO DEO: 
PRO ECCLESIA: PRO: REGE. 

Dorchester church forms the subject 
of a small volume which has been 
published by the Oxford Architectural 
Society with the view of inviting pub- 
lic attention to the extensive repairs 
which the Society contemplate to be- 
stow on that extensive fabric. The 
church, once cathedral, afterwards 
abbatial, and now parochial, is re- 
markable not only from its uncommon 
length, but from the absence of a cru- 
ciform plan ; in this respect, we appre- 
hend, differing from every large mo- 
nastic church in the country. The 
extraordinary design of the east end, 
of which a view has been given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1823, 
p- 297, from a drawing by Mr. G. 
Hollis, well exhibits the boldness of 
construction, as well as the invention 
and ingenuity possessed by the ancient 
architects. ‘The design comprehended 
a central window, the opening of which 
would have been of extraordinary 
magnitude; the architect, ; however, 
fearing so large a window in the ex- 
treme end would interfere with the 
stability of the structure, has used two 
expedients to avoid any chance of 
danger, and which are, we believe, pe- 


culiar to this design. In the centre of 


the window he has built a solid pier 
of masonry, filling up what would 
otherwise be the middle light ; and, as 
a further precaution against the mul- 
lions being weakened by the great 
weight of the jamb, he has continued 
the tracery throughout; thus gaining all 
the advantages of a series of transoms 
without the injury to the design which 
those horizontal features would have 
created. Outside the pier is placed a 
buttress carried up even with the spring 
of the arch, above which a bold whee 

is made to connect the two portions, 
and harmonize the entire design, which 
would otherwise appear like two win- 
dows, as, in fact, it now does, in conse- 
quence of the upper part having been 
destroyed. ‘The Society contemplate 
the renewal of the window, with the 
lofty gable over it, and have given an 
engraving of it in a restored state; the 
effect of which restoration, if completed, 
as we sincerely hope it will soon be, will 
be to exhibit one of the grandest designs 
in existence. 

The church, as it now stands, is 
chiefly of the decorated period ; and 
the somewhat unfinished appearance 
of the interior would lead to the idea 
that the convent had attempted to re- 
build the structure on a scale much 
above their means to accomplish. ‘The 
proportions are of the grandest kind, 
even colossal, the architecture is beau- 
tiful in its decorations, and lofty and 
striking in its proportions, and richly 
deserves to be restored; while its dila- 
pidated state pleads forcibly for assist« 
ance to be applied with no grudging 
hand. 

Not only is the church rich in ar- 
Aiemstiaal danenitinns, but it formerly 
displayed an extensive series of shields 
of arms on the glass of the windows. 
Of these some few have reached our 
day, but they form only a small part of 
what the building formerly displayed ; 
the whole are engraved from MSS. in 
the Ashmolean Museum, containing 
copious notes by Legh Clarencieux, 
Winchell, and Anthony Wood, taken 
at a period when this series was very ex- 
tensive. They are particularly valuable 
as a collection of arms of the period of 
Edward L, forming excellent illustra- 
tions of the several rolls of arms pub- 
lished by Sir H. Nicolas, some of them 
belonging to individuals commemo- 
rated in the poem on the siege of Cars 
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laverock; and in addition they are 
highly valuable as early representations 
of heraldry. 

The church is accurately described, 
and its architecture illustrated by a 
number of wood-cuts ; an historical ac- 
count of the abbey, with ancient evi- 
dences and copious extracts from the 
MSS. of Anthony Wood, are given in 
the Appendices. 

The following is a summary of the 
repairs contemplated, with the esti- 
mated expense :— 

I. The south window of the chancel, 
with the sedilia and piscina, 160/. 

II. The remainder of the chancel, 
including a new roof, 380/. 

IH. South aisle, porch, turret, &e. 
2551. 

IV. The north aisle, 25/7. 

V. New seats, pulpit, &c. 6507. 

VI. New roofs to nave and aisles, 
2,5001. 

The repairs of the south window of 
the chancel, &c. have been commenced, 
and it is to be hoped the Society will 
succeed in obtaining funds for the other 
portions. It really seems, from the 
estimated sums, that a great deal of 
work is promised for comparatively 
small amounts. 

The above publications are pleasing 
records of the progress of church re- 
storation. The spirit which animates 
the promoters of these and _ similar 
good works is honourable to the coun- 
try and age; and we trust it will in- 
crease with tenfold zeal, and receive 
in return from the wealthy and noble- 
minded, a degree of support commen- 
surate to the great work which remains 
to be done. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, 
that both publications are got up in a 
superior style, that they are fine ex- 
amples of typography, and are to be 
purchased at a very reasonable price. 


Caledonia Romana; a descriptive ac- 
count of the Roman Antiquities of 
Scotland, preceded by an introductory 
view of the aspect of the Country, 
and the state of its Inhabitants in the 
Jirst Century of the Christian Era, 
and by a summary of the historical 
transactions connected with the Roman 
occupation of North Britain. 

THE opening portion of the volume 
before us is devoted to the supposed 
condition of North Britain at the time 
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of the Roman Invasion. The whole of 
the country, the author imagines, was 
a dense forest, varied only by inter- 
vening morasses, and by mountainous 
tracts on which nothing but the wild 
heather and the grey moss would ve- 
getate. The population of Caledonia 
was at this period, he conceives, very 
inconsiderable. ‘This opinion he founds 
on the number of fighting men which 
were arrayed on the Grampian hills to 
oppose the passage of the Roman Ge- 
neral Agricola. ‘Tacitus is of course 
the authority for this conclusion, whose 
words we shall therefore take occasion 
to quote. 

“ Upwards of thirty thousand men 
appeared in arms, and their force was 
increasing every day. The youth of 
the country poured in from all 
quarters, and even the men in years 
whose vigour was still unbroken re- 
paired to the army...... Among 
the chiefs distinguished by their birth 
and valour was Galgacus.”* ‘This was 
therefore a levy en masse, and our 
author takes perhaps a low average 
when he considers that it consisted of 
but an eighth part of the population ; 
a fourth might have been the more 
probable calculation ; and if the Cale- 
donian army, with its daily reinforce- 
ments, at length amounted to 50,000 
men, that would give a population of 
200,000, including women and children, 
and this is probably near the truth, 
for the census of 1821 gave the popu- 
lation of Scotland as two millions 
ninety-two thousand,f and it can be 
no extravagant estimate that in the 
lapse of seventeen centuries the whole 
number of the Scottish race, with 
foreign accessories, superadded to 
the southern districts, had increased 
in something more than a ten-fold pro- 
portion. These are points well worthy 
of statistical observation. 

We are pleased to find the author 
adopting the very reasonable conjec- 
ture that the British Isles were peopled 
by a part of that great nomadic race 
which spread itself from Eastern Asia 
over Europe, peopling in their way 
the fertile lands of Italy and Greece, 
being ancestors of the Pelasgic Greeks, 
the Etruscans, the Sabines, and other 
Italian states, the progenitors of the 





* Tacit. in Life of Agricola. 
tT Parliamentary Returns. 
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Romans themselves; these are the 
Celt of Herodotus and Ptolemy. As 
to the Phenician reveries in which 
an antiquary of our own day has in- 
dulged, founded on bold conjecture 
and gratuitous hypothesis, we are glad 
to observe that some of the most re- 
spectable of our periodical contempo- 
raries have adopted the same opinion 
with respect to them which we our- 
selves had already expressed.* 

There is no necessity for us to pause 
to prove that the British Islands were 
peopled at various periods by emigra- 
tions from several nations of the con- 
tinent. This, indeed, is just the order 
of circumstances which might be ex- 
pected. ‘They are very distinctly re- 
corded by ‘Tacitus. 

The ruddy hair and lusty limbs of 
the Caledonians indicate a German 
extraction ; the Siluriansf were a co- 
lony of Iberians from the opposite side 
to Gaul; the inhabitants resemble their 
neighbours on the continent. ‘The 
same author points to the identity of 
language and superstitions in the co- 
lonists of Britain with their conti- 
nental parents.{ These aflinities still 
exist, as those who have compared the 
Welsh, the Armorican, the Gaelic, and 
the Irish tongues, can testify. Neither 
are they wanting in the identity of 
sepulchral and other religious vestiges, 
and the spirit which is now alive in 
the lovers of archeology will daily af- 
ford us new corroborative proofs ; but 
it must ever be recollected that, with 
this spirit, sound and deep learning 
must go hand in hand, else the “ pick- 
axe and the spade” will have been 
employed but as sacrilegious imple- 
ments of idle curiosity. 

The Roman towns and stations of 
North Britain are minutely described 
in the volume under notice, and amply 
illustrated by plans and restorations of 
Roman military works, now or recently 
existing, and by drawings of altars and 
other relics found within or near their 
precincts. ‘The drawings are printed 
in lithography, and are executed with 





* Gent. Mag.; Quarterly Review ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine; Notices of Sir 
William Betham’s Etruria Celtica. 

t+ Tacit. in Vita Agric. 

$ Gaul itself has been called Iberia by 
Strabo, who includes under that name the 
tract between the Rhone and the Pyrennees. 
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great truth and taste. Numerous re- 
mains, such as spear-heads, pieces of 
armour and swords, all of bronze, have 
been discovered in various parts of 
the Caledonian country. 

The swords are of the elegant leaf- 
shaped order, the spears of the same 
characteristic form; the metallic por- 
tions of the weapons of course alone 
remain ; the heads of the spears as seen 
in the specimens, plate V. appear to be 
about twelve inches in length, the 
blades of the swords about eighteen : 
as no scale is given, the exact dimen- 
sions are left to conjecture. 

None of the writers on ancient arms 
or armour have yet taught us to dis- 
tinguish with precision Roman from 
British weapons, and it is highly pro- 
bable that they bore much resemblance 
to each other. Defensive arms might 
perhaps be more distinctly appropri- 
ated ; we remember to have seen in the 
collection of Sir Samuel Meyrick a 
fine specimen of the circular bronze 
shield or target of an ancient Briton, 
and the remains of the oblong shield of 
a Roman legionary soldier. The 
bronze Ribchester helmet, and the 
bronze breastplate, resembling the 
form of the human body, are fine spe- 
cimens of armour, decidedly Roman. 
They are both in the British Museum. 
On the whole, it appears that we may 
conclude that arms of bronze, offen- 
sive and defensive, were chiefly in use 
in the earliest periods of the Roman 
military occupation of Britain. The 
little axes, popularly denominated 
Celts, are common throughout Europe, 
and were in use probably by all na- 
tions of the great Celtic family. Like 
the bill of the old English yeoman, 
they probably answered the double 
purpose of a weapon or a working tool. 

Helmets, we know, were often con- 
verted into camp-kettles; and Butler 
tells us, with more of truth than he 
perhaps himself suspected, that mili- 
tary weapons were sometimes put to 
household work; thus the dagger of 


Hudibras 


‘* was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging ; 
When it had stabb’d or broke a head, 
It would scrape trencher or chip bread,’’ &c. 


Our remarks on the work before us 
cannot be very minutely extended to 
the various points of archeological in- 
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terest which it embraces; we shall, 
however, be a little more diffuse on 
the subject of the remains of the wall 
of Antoninus Pius, which in later 
ages has acquired the name of Gra- 
ham’s Dyke. 

Our opinion of the origin of that 
appellation has been elsewhere ex- 
pressed, to the effect that it is alto- 
gether Saxon; we hesitate therefore to 
nequiesce in the etymology proffered, 
namely, that it is derived from the 
Gaelic words, grym, strength, and 
diog, a dyke ; designating it as a strong 
entrenchment. The compound is, we 
conceive, from grima, a wizard, dic, 
a ditch, the ditch of the demon or en- 
chanter; and this assimilates, as we 
have elsewhere pointed out, with the 
names of other works throughout the 
kingdom, ascribing them to diabolical 
agency, as Grimsdike, Grimspound, &e. 

The allusions to the furthest boun- 
dary of the Romans against the an- 
cient Caledonians, to be found in the 
writings of the ancients, are very li- 
mited; our author informs us that 
Julius Capitolinus, who flourished to- 
wards the middle of the third century, 
is the only Roman historian who men- 
tions its construction. In his life of 
Antoninus Pius, he states that the em- 
peror subdued the Britons by means 
of Lollius Urbicus, and removed the 
barbarians to a greater distance by 
raising another “ cespititious” wall 
across the island. “ Murus cespetitius,” 
the former wall alluded to, is the earth 
vallum of the Emperor [adrian con- 
structed between Solway Firth and 
the river Tyne, which was succeeded 
by the stone wall of the Emperor Se- 
verus. 

‘¢ Herodian informs us, when writing 
on the northern expedition of the Empe- 
ror Severus, that, on all things being pre- 
pared for his advance, the aged sovereign, 
leaving his younger son Geta in that part 
of the island already subdued, set forward 
with the eldest, Caracalla, into the enemy’s 
country, crossing the rivers and ramparts 
which separated the unconquered Britons 
from the Roman province. Some authors 
have conjectured that the ramparts here 
mentioned are those belonging to Hadrian’s 
vallum: we see no reason, however, for 
believing that the whole of Valentia had 
been by that time abandoned to the 
northern tribes, and should rather sup- 
pose the passage in question to refer to 
the wall of Antoninus.’’ 


Gent. Mag. Vou, XXIV. 
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If such be the case, the author thinks 
the words of Herodian form a link in 
the historical evidence of the existence 
of sucha barrier. In detailing the par- 
ticulars afforded by the author of the 
existing vestiges of the famed rampart 
of Lollius Urbicus, or Graham’s Dyke, 
we cannot refrain from calling the 
attention of our readers to the great 
similarity between this work and the 
Devil’s Dyke in Cambridgeshire ; the 
Roman origin of which has been con- 
fidently suggested in our pages.* ‘The 
accounts of Graham’s Dyke compiled 
by the author, he says, were gleaned 
from those transthitted to our times 
when the remains were in a more 
perfect condition than now. 

This is a practical demonstration, 
how important it is to place on record 
by the pen and the pencil vestiges of 
historical monuments, which are daily 
yielding to that consumer of all strue- 
tures, reared by the hand of man, 
time. Literature alone can permanently 
embalm the perishable remains of ages 
which are about to yield to the tide- 
wave of time. 

The great military work of Lollius 
Urbicus, known as Graham’s Dyke, 


‘consisted of an immense fosse or 
ditch, averaging about 40 feet in width, 
by some 20 in depth, which extended over 
hill and plain in one unbroken line from 
sea to sea. Behind this ditch, on its 
southern side, and within a few feet of its 
edge, was raised a rampart of intermingled 
stone and earth, strengthened by sods of 
turf, which measured, it is supposed, 
about 20 feet in height, and 24 in thick- 
ness at the base. This rampart or agger 
was surmounted by a parapet, behind which 
ran a Jevel platform for the accommodation 
of its defenders.” 


Our readers will observe how pre- 
cisely this description conforms with 
that of the Devil’s Dyke on Newmarket 
Ifeath, as detailed by our correspond- 
ént Mr. Kempe. 

‘‘'To the southward of the whole was 
situated the military way, a regular cause- 
wayed road about 20 feet wide, which kept 
by the course of the wall at irregular dis- 
tances, approaching in some places within 
a few yards, and in others receding toa 
considerable extent. Along the entire 
line from West Kilpatrick to Carriden, 
there were established, it is believed, 
nineteen principal stations or forts; we 


* Gent. Mag. for January 1845, p. 27. 
3h 
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cannot be quite certain of the number, 
because towards the east-end of the wall 
the traces of their existence have for two 
centuries at least been either very indis- 
tinct or entirely obliterated... .. The 
actual length of the wall of Antoninus has 
given rise to a little controversy. Ac- 
cording to Bede, it extended all the way 
from the ancient monastery of Abercorn 
to Dumbarton. A series of detached 
castella may very probably have connected 
its actual termini with both those points ; 
but, from what is known to have been at 
any time visible of its remains, and from 
any discoveries made between the two 
eras, we cannot but conclude that the 
Vallum of Urbicus, as a continuous work, 
ended on the one side at Carriden, 
near Borrowstonness, and on the other at 
West Kilpatrick. On this supposition 
the entire length of the work was 27 
English miles.’’ 


From the numerous curious inscrip- 
tions found in connexion with the 
Roman rampire, we shall select only 
the following from Bemulie, which 
bear direct reference to its construc- 
tors. On a stone 17 by 10 inches, 
discovered 150 years since, is the 
following legend: pP. LEGIO 1. AUG. 
Q. LOLLIO URBICO LEG. AUG. PR. 
pr. Another stone, built into the 
walls of a house near Bemulie, bears 
the words, Lea. 11. AuG.FEc. Another 
from the same place has been trans- 
ferred to the Museum at Glasgow 
College; it records the labours on 
the Vallum of Urbicus of the second 
Legion, and is read at length thus: 
Imperatori Cesari Tito ZElio Hadriano 
Antonino Augusto Pio Pater Patria 
Legio Secunda Augusta per millia pas- 
suum ITIDCLXVI*+ S* An inscrip- 
tion from Kilpatrick notes the work 
of the sixth Legion. Imp. Cesar.’ 
T. Aslio Hadriano Antonino Aug. Pio. 
P. Vexillatio Legio VI. Victricis. P. 
P. per M. P. ILIDCLXV. S. 

The first of these memorials indi- 
cates, of course, that the second legion 
raised the wall to the length of 3666 
paces. The second denotes the work 
of the sixth legion to be 3665 paces. 
The close equality of the proportion of 
work ascribed to the two legions re- 
spectively is very remarkable. Each 
inscription terminates with an S. which 
has been deciphered in various ways 
by conjecture. We suggest that it 
may stand for the word struxerunt, 
which as plainly as possible indicates 
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that the soldiers of the respective 
legions raised or constructed a certain 
portion of the fortification as specified. 

In closing these notices of the vo- 
lume entitled Caledonia Romana, we 
express our hearty approbation of the 
diligence and research displayed in its 
compilation, and of the elegant manner 
in which its numerous lithographic il- 
lustrations are executed. To the prac- 
tical student of the Roman antiquities 
of North Britain it will be found a 
most acceptable guide. 


The Talba, or Moor of Portugal; a 
Romance. By Mrs. Bray; _ being 
the fifth volume of the new and illus- 
trated edition of her Novels and Ro- 
mances. 


THIS romance is founded on a 
celebrated portion of Portuguese his- 
tory—the melancholy story of Ines de 
Castro. With this Mrs. Bray has 
combined a wild and interesting tale 
of the Moors, the characters and events 
of which, though wholly fictitious, are 
in perfect harmony with the Portu- 
guese narrative, and the spirit of those 
romantic and adventurous times in 
which both Moor and Christian played 
so distinguished a part. The aoak is 
named after the principal Moorish 
personage of the tale, Hassan, the 
Talba. It appears by Mrs. Bray’s ac- 
count of this character, in her general 
preface, that a ‘Talba, from his pecu- 
liar office and the learning and quali- 
ties necessary to fill it, was looked 
upon as sacred with his own people. 
He was at once warrior, counsellor, 
em diviner, and magician ; 
earned in the heavenly bodies, in 
natural history, and in most of the arts 
and sciences of the period. When the 
office of a Talba was supported with 
dignity and virtue, his influence was 
beyond all precedent with his own 
nation. In Hassan, Mrs. Bray tells 
us, she attempted to portray such a 
character acting on true principles of 
moral justice, which, even in a follower 
of Mahomet, God has implanted in his 
breast to be “a law unto himself.” 
She has, indeed, succeeded in her view 
of such a character. The Talba, who 


plays a most prominent part through- 
out the story, is very powerfully de- 
picted; and that scene where he vo- 
luntarily offers his own life to the 
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tyrant Alonso, in the hope to redeem 
that of Hamet, the young Moorish 
prince, is so admirably drawn that 
we know of nothing more impressive 
throughout the whole range of poetry 
or of the drama. 

When The Talba was originally pub- 
lished, we gave it our warmest com- 
mendation, and copious extracts in 
confirmation of what we then said,— 
“that there were very few beauties in 
the dramatic or epic of our first poets 
which Mrs. Bray Soa not most success- 
fully rivalled.” ‘Time and the general 
feeling has confirmed our opinion re- 
specting this work ; we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to a very few re- 
marks, which occur to us on the read- 
ing of the present revised and cor- 
rected edition. Those scenes which 
formerly the most struck us, we ob- 
serve remain the same; others of less 
import we think improved by what 
Mrs. Bray terms “the pruning-knife” 
in her revision. The interest of her 
story, which rises to the very close, is 
very ably sustained ; and, in the several 
characters, she has shown great power 
in searching out and depicting the 
feelings of the human heart. Ines de 
Castro is beautifully drawn ; her deli- 
cacy, her tenderness, her patience of 
injury, her fortitude and high reso- 
lution in the hour of danger and of 
threatened death, are all portrayed 
with a vividness and force the most 
impressive. ‘The queen mother Isa- 
bella is also very originally drawn. It 
is a fine picture of the influence that 
a truly great mind in the woman and 
the mother retains, even in age, over 
a son, in the impassioned Alonso, whose 
respect, by the consistency of her con- 
duct, she has ever maintained, not- 
withstanding the vices of his nature 
and the perpetual indulgence of his 
own arbitrary will. ‘The scene where 
Isabella reconciles the king to the 
brother he has driven into rebellion 
by tyranny and injustice is nobly pic- 
tured, and the calm and dignified re- 
proof of the mother in addressing the 
sovereign in her son touches every 
heart. Mrs. Bray is indeed a great 
mistress of pathos. Witness those 
scenes where Ines de Castro and her 
children are described as sleeping, un- 
conscious of her impending fate. The 
affection of the widowed Aza for her 
boy Hamet is also very beautifully 


portrayed, yet marked throughout 
by the characteristics of the Moor, 
where the passions are so interwoven 
with even the gentler feelings of that 
enthusiastic people, that, in all the re- 
lations of kindred or society, they 
partake of their fervour, whether for 
good or evil. The bull-fight in the 
arena of Cintra is very striking; and 
the scene where the unhappy Ines de 
Castro with her children throws her- 
self at Alonso’s feet and pleads for 
mercy is of the highest order of poetic 


composition, yet so perfectly natural” 


it is impossible to read it unmoved. 
On the whole, whether for character, 
plot, or deep and impassioned feeling, 
we cannot but consider The Talba of 
Mrs. Bray as one of the very first 
productions of its class that we have 
read in our own or any other language. 





The Songs of the Birds. By the Rev. 
W. E. Evans, Prebendary of Here- 
Sord. 

WE have been very much pleased 
with this interesting little volume, 
which recommends itself both in its 
design and execution, and which is 
well adapted to delight the youthful 
mind. Science is here the handmaid 
of Religion, and never appeared in a 
form more attractive or amiable. The 
author’s plan is, to give a short de- 
scription of some one of the birds of 
Great Britain, accompanied with those 
reflections which are suggested to a 
good and grateful mind by the sub- 
ject, and then a lyric song or poem 
of the bird: ex. gr. 


SONG OF THE GOLDFINCH. 


I sing to my mate on her mossy nest 
Beneath the chesnut spray, 
And I strive to gladden her anxious breast 
With my merry and simple lay, 
For she feels no fear 
When I am near ; 
And oh! as each soothing note I try, 
How soft is the glance of her hazel eye! 


Il. 


And I sing to Him in my thankful mirth 
Who blest me with life and voice, 
And sent me to fly o’er the teeming earth, 
And in its fruits rejoice ; 
Whose hand is nigh 
Where’er I fly, 
Holding me up as the pinion light 
Beats the soft air in its feeble flight. 
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Ill. 


In the warm nest as I naked lay 
He clothed my callow breast, 
And in a cap of scarlet gay 
My downy cheeks he drest. 
On my wings he roll’d 
A bar of gold, 
And sent me to show, when all was done, 
My glittering vest in his summer sun. 


IV. 


I fled far and wide—rejoicing and free— 
With my food all scattered around, 
From the seed that grows on the lofty tree 
To the weed upon the ground. 
For the tall fir’s cone, 
And the thistle down, 
And the groundsel mean, with its feather’d 
seed, 
All wait in their turn to supply my need. 


v. 


Thus merry within the chesnut grove 
To Him my voice I raise, 
And full in the depth of its thankful love 
My heart bursts forth in praise. 
Through the dark night 
I’m in his sight, 
And all day long his love’s display’d 
For the poor little bird his hand has made. 


vi. 


There’s one; too, watches for thee, my child, 
As stretched in sleep you lie, 
And follows by day your motions wild 
With love’s unwearied eye. 
Oh! soothe her care, 
For a daily prayer 
Goes up from that anxious mother’s breast, 
That thou, the child of her love, be blest. 
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vil. 


And oh! there is one that dwells above, 
Beyond all sight and thought, 
Who gave to that mother her ceaseless love, 
And in her bosom wrought 
An image true 
Where thou may ’st view 
The type of a love no time can stain, 
Clasping thee round with a viewless chain. 
VII. 
With love far stronger than mothers know, 
Child of a fallen race, 
Like a callow bird he would bind thee now 
In the garments of his grace : 
Upon thy breast 
Faith’s mailed vest 
His hand would bind, and around thy waist 
With the girdle of truth he would have 
thee braced. 


IX. 


He would on thy head a helmet set, 
Than brass or steel more strong, 
The hope of the Cross in his life-blood wet, 
Salvation sure and long. 
On the pinions light 
Of his spirit’s might 
He would bear thee up, that thou might’st 
fly [sky. 
To the home he has promised beyond the 
x. 
Thy meat it must be his will to do, 
And, lowly though it be, 
*Tis sweeter far than the fruits that grow 
On pleasure’s tallest tree. 
For oh! what meat 
Is half so sweet 
As the Saviour of Life in a lowly breast, 
Filling the heart with its lasting feast. 





New Principles for the Poor, &c. By 
H. Hardinge, M.A.—The object of this 
treatise is to show to the poor that the 
improvement of their condition rests 
mainly with themselves, and must be ef- 
fected by their own independent exertions ; 
or, in the author's own words, We say to 
the poor, ‘* You must exercise charity to- 
wards yourselves; the charity of others, 
however comprehensive, can never meet 
your exigencies. To better your condition 
senators may legislate, individual Christ- 
ians may burn with the purest zeal; but 
. as regards your improvement, as to mak- 
ing you happy, independent, free, let not 
such a hope enter into your mind—this 
can only be brought about by yourselves ; 
you, not others, must be the agents in the 
work of your regeneration ; you must en- 
gage in this work yourselves. We say to 
you, you want not so much good friends 
as good principles: this is our advice.’ 
The author owns that his object is not ta 


elevate the general condition of the poor, 
which, indeed, would be to remove all 
poverty ; that, he confesses, would be 
irrational and impious, “‘ for the poor ye 
shall have always with you.” ‘The great 
aggregate of mankind will ever be found to 
set at naught the best advice, and despise 
the purest principles. The multitude will 
not only do evil, but love its wages,— 
misery and degradation ; so that whilst we 
address the many, we are conscious that 
we write but for the few.” He then gives 
an account of those circumstances which 
exercise such pernicious influence over the 
destinies of the poor. These are divided 
under the heads of locality, education, 
marriage, religion, politics, &c. A great 
deal of sound observation, judicious ad- 
vice, and wise reflection will be found on 
these respective subjects, for the author 
has built his argument on a sound basis; 
and the only remaining step to take is to 
ascertain how his advice is to be brought 
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to the knowledge of the poor, ¢ranslated 
into colloquial language, and explained in 
that familiar manner which conversational 
intercourse would give. 


The Sapphie Odes of Horace translated 
into corresponding English Verse. By 
the Rev. John Peat.—This is a praise- 
worthy attempt to transfer the beauties of 
the Latian lyre into a measure in our lan- 
guage which should as clearly as possible 
echo their melody. To translate Sapphic 
or Alcaic metres into heroic verse is alto- 
gether to deprive them of their peculiar 
spirit, force, and elegance. Mr. Peat has 
in great measure performed his task with 
credit; in some cases, however, he will 
find his translations the better for revisal. 
P. 7. ‘* But awe-struck gape” will never 
do, and the whole stanza should be re- 
written. P.17. “Stored in Greek cask, 
of which the drink was sealed by me.’’ 
Whoever speaks of the drink of a wine 
cask? P. 21. “ Still smiling Lalage alone 
shall sooth my care,’’ is a very inadequate 
representation of the charming grace of 
the original: so is p. 37. ‘‘ Atrides e’en 
while seeking fame a virgin lov’d,’’ of 
* Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho virgine 
rapta.”’?’ P. 61. “ All cares which jar”’ 
is not a good or idiomatic expression. P. 
91, is a line, the construction of which we 
do not understand : 


“€ Cesar, excelled by none of yore, 
Born with what heaven has yet in store.” 


Great attention also should be bestowed 
on the peculiar force and meaning of the 
words in the original; and a translator 
must not hastily suppose that a Latin 
word is represented by an English one 
because they are similar ; as in p. 1, “ dire 
grandinis.”” The force of ‘‘ dire” is by 
no means given by ‘ direfu/.’”’ The word 
‘‘beatus” is often used by Horace as 
‘*well off in the world, prosperous,’’ 
and would be very improperly translated 
** blessed.” P. 95. Why is * cupressus” 
translated ‘‘ cedar,’’ and not ‘‘ cypress ?”’ 
We could give satisfactory reasons why it 
should not be. We do not mention these 
things to discourage Mr. Peat, nor because 
we do not see much to praise in his trans- 
lation ; but we feel assured that, bestowing 
on it greater pains, it is in his power to 
make it adequately represent the beauties 
of the original. 


Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberley, Head Master. 
—We recommend first, that the admirable 
preface to these sermons should be care- 
fully read, and then the sermons them- 
selves. Both in the choice of the subject, 
and in the jnstruction drawn from it, they 
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are calculated to make deep and influential 
impressions on the minds of youth, and to 
be of essential benefit during the most 
dangerous, and perhaps the most import- 
ant, period of life. It is needless to say 
that they are attractive by the clearness 
and elegance of their style, by the just 
reasoning, and by the earnest and affec- 
tionate spirit in which they are composed. 
Though in their primary intention they 
were directed to the youth of the college, 
yet the nature of the subjects, and the 
manner in which they are treated, are too 
comprehensive to be limited to any par- 
ticular age or class of persons. For who 
is there who does not stand in need of in- 
struction in his later life, which in his 
earlier he neglected to receive? 


Passages from the Life of the late Ro- 
bert Anderson. By the Hon. Mrs. An- 
derson.—An affectionate rehearsal by a 
grateful wife of the virtues of her departed 
husband. The style and nature of the 
work, however, is not adapted for extracts, 
nor, perhaps, will it attract or satisfy ge- 
neral perusal, though it will be gratifying 
to those who knew and admired the cha- 
racter of the person whose excellence it 
commemorates. We shall observe that at 
p- 226 is a misprint of Zervin Churcliyard ° 
for Tewin. The place where this singular 
tomb exists is near Welwyn, and the real 
fact, separated from its marvellous legend, 
is as follows: Tewin churchyard is sur- 
rounded with ash and other trees. Some 
of the seeds of the ash trees have fallen 
into the crevices of a tomb somewhat di- 
lapidated, and sprung up, and asthey grew, 
they lifted up and displaced the stone-work ; 
and the whole of the story, which is very 
current in that part of the country, is an 
instance of a very simple and common 
fact being the foundation of a most mar- 
vellous and romantic history. There is no 
‘*wonderful growth of a tree,’’ as Mrs. 
Anderson asserts, but simply a few young 
seedling ashes growing round the tomb, 
which, as we have said, have disjointed 
and displaced the masonry, and, conse- 
quently, the horizontal stone which formed 
the covering is cracked by being removed 
from its place. TaHat is ALL! 


The Life of Lord Hill, G.C.B. By 
the Rev. EK. Sydney, M.A.—We think it 
would have been more advisable if Mr. 
Sydney’s Trilogy of Memoirs of the Hill 
family had been comprised in one volume; 
and perhaps even now such an abridg- 
ment, judiciously executed, would be more 
popular and useful than the larger biogra- 
phies. That which in these days swells into 
a copious volume was formerly comprised 
in a short memoir of a few pages; and, 
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as the object of the writer is to give a 
true likeness of his subject, the authentic 
lineaments will be painted more truly by 
afew happy touches than by an accumu- 
lation of laboured lines. - Lord Hill was 
an amiable man, a brave soldier, and a 
judicious and able commander. But in 
the first place we have no belief that 
clergymen can write soldiers’ lives, or re- 
cord soldiers’ actions, as they ought to be 
told ; secondly, we do not at all approve 
of the style in which such sentences as the 
following are composed : 

‘‘There appeared in him (Lord Hill) 
throughout the same unaffected disposition 
that graced his boyhood. The enchant- 
ments of fame, the felicitous grandeurs of a 
successful career, the difference of age, 
the blandishments of the court, the exalta- 
tion of position, actual power, altered him 
not. His was an ear, that neither the tem- 
pest of acclamation, nor the echoings of 
honour, could deafen to the gentle whis- 
pers of kindness; and the same unassum- 
ing mien that made his obedience grateful 
to his superiors became even more a charm 
when it was perceived to be the adorn- 
ment of authority and place.’’? Nor do 
we like the spirit in which the following 
inuendo is given (p. 305): ‘‘ Nor need 
any allusion be made to the Jal at Brus- 
sels, from which the chieftains were sum- 
moned to the field, further than to say 
that Lord Hill was not there ; he was at 
his post, attending to the movements of 
the enemy and his own duties.” What is 
meant to be conveyed by this mysterious 
sentence? Is the ball itself to be the sub- 
ject of animadversion? or were the Duke 
of Wellington and the other officers who 
were present at it forgetful of their duties, 
and absent from their posts? We are 
quite sure it is not in this spirit that 
Lord Hill would have wished his Life to 
have been written. 





The doctrine of the Imposition of 
Hands, or Confirmation, the ordained 
and ordinary means of conveying the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. By John Frere, 
M.A.—The title clearly expresses the ob- 
ject of this treatise. The preface men- 
tions the objections that have been made 
to the doctrine, and the author’s observa- 
tions on them. The treatise itself is very 
carefully and closely reasoned, and the 
whole argument is supported by a succes- 
sion of the highest authorities. ‘‘ My en- 
deavour,” says the author, ‘ is to inquire 
what sense that force of expression ‘the 
Holy Ghost is given through the laying 
on of hands’ may most properly be under- 
stood to convey, and assert the verity of 
confirmation without derogating (God for- 
bid!) from the truth of other and greater 


mysteries.’’ Or, as again expressed, p. 
9: ‘Confirmation is the ordinary and 
effectual means for conveying the purest 
gift of the Holy Ghost, by imposition of 
the bishop’s hands in the prayer. This 
is the proposition which in the following 
treatise it is my endeavour to maintain, 
because I believe it the very truth and 
reality of confirmation, and because it is a 
truth which appears to have been much 
confused in modern times, and well nigh 
obliterated. We will quote the words of 
Mosheim, with which the author con- 
cludes his introduction, and then must 
leave this learned, able, and judicious 
work in the reader’s hands. ‘‘ Consentie- 
bant . . . per baptismum homines veniam 
delictorum preteritz vite consequi, prop- 
ter fidem in Jesum Christum, quam pro- 
fitebantur qui lustrandi erant. Spiritum 
vero Sanctum ab Episcopo manus impo- 
nente et precante conferri. Hee erat 
communis, quod jam supra docui, etatis 
hujus sententia.”’ 





The Prayer-book a safe Guide, &e. 
By Rev. Al. Watson, M.A.—The object 
which the author of these lectures had in 
view was to show to the members of our 
communion, their duty to the church as it 
is ; and he felt convinced that if divisions 
are to cease, unity depends on a scrupulous 
observance of the matters to which.we are 
connected by the Book of Common Prayer 
and the ecclesiastical canons. The best 
summary of the author’s precepts may be 
given in his own words, Lett. 3rd, p. 56: 
** Let us remember that unity is our first 
law ; that we must be one, even as the 
Father and Christ are one; and, God be 
praised, even in our most disturbed times 
we never reached that climax of disunion 
and discord which is the thorn of merely 
Protestant Christendom. God be thanked 
we reformed on the Apostolic model,— 
we retain the primitive forms, and are no 
strangers to Catholic usage. To our Book 
of Common Prayer then we confidently 
send those who ask what we profess. We 
are not dependant on any particular teacher 
for the time being ; ours is the teaching of 
of the Catholic Church, not of any indi- 
vidual instructor. Our faith and our 
prayers remain the same, whoever may 
occupy the pulpit. To our Bible we point 
as our law, to the Church as the interpre- 
ter, and to the Prayer-book as embodying 
the lessons the Church would teach us. 
Let us then prove that we value this boon 
aright, by using it as our constant manual 
of devotion, by acting up to its require- 
ments, by obeying its injunctions, and by 
imbibing its heavenly temper; and then 
shall we be scribes well instructed into 
righteousness, faithful and expecting sers 
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 vants, who are on the watch for the com- 
ing of their Lord.’’ The volume is dedi- 
cated to the Bishop of Gloucester, and is 
worthy of his patronage. 





Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. 
By the Rev. G. W. Montgomery ; 2d ed. 
By John Washbourn.—This little volume 
is dedicated to the memory of the late 
Lord Lyttelton of Hagley,"whose life, says 
the editor, was a practical ‘‘ Illustration 
of the Law of Kindness.’’ The author is 
a minister of the Gospel in the United 
States. The work appears to have been 
popular, and, indeed, it fully deserves all 
public approbation and private favour, for 
it is written in the very spirit of the Gospel 
of Christianity. It is divided into thirteen 
chapters, in which many interesting anec- 
dotes and histories enliven and illustrate 
the moral precepts and religious instruc- 
tion; and it ends with a practical and 
personal summary of the whole in the cha- 
racter of Christ. We know of few books 
which we should wish to see more earnestly 
recommended, and extensively read, than 
this little volume; for it is equally useful 
to educate the young, and to admonish and 
reform the old. We should like to see it 
accompanied with another, called ‘‘ Con- 
tentment, and not Covetousness,” which 
would inculcate another important lesson, 
in another diseased portion of the human 
heart. 





Twelve Lectures preached at St. George’s 
Chapel, Old Brentford. By the Rev. G. 
F. Thompson, B.A.—The object of the 
writer in these discourses is best told in 
his own words: ‘‘ My object is to show 
that without faith in the promised or the 
triumphant Redeemer man cannot be a 
saint at all; that the chosen saints were 
still but men; that each had received the 
principle of faith, a principle which, 
though often dimmed was never quenched, 

~ but burned with a light glowing in the 
main, and beautiful to the end; that each 
was the chosen instrument of the ever- 
ruling God for the instruction and im- 
provement of fallen man ; that the frailties 
and sins of each could not weaken or pol- 
lute the heavenly truths which each was 
ordained to convey ; and that thus, while 
we pray to be enabled to emulate the faith 
of the believer, and eschew the errors of 
heathens, in every example brought before 
us, we may in the same spirit adore the 
wisdom and love of that gracious Father 
who hath provided that through channels 
so frail his truths should flow down safe, 
and full of power, for the salvation of our 
immortalsouls.’’ In these days of strongly- 
opposed opinions, when by some the saints 
and fathers of the church are exalted into 


faultless persons, and by others as much 
depressed, Mr. Thompson’s purpose in 
taking the via media is a sound and good 
one; and we think he has executed his 
design with fairness, judgment, and ad- 
herence to the word and meaning of 
scripture. We think, however, that the 
singular and almost romantic character of 
Saul, one of the most deeply interesting 
in the whole of the sacred history, afforded 
a subject which might have been rendered 
most attractive, had the preacher chosen 
to put forth his power of eloquence, and 
extended his canvas to a greater breadth. 
The King of Israel more resembles one of 
the ancient monarchs of heathen mytho- 
dogy than any other character in the 
Bible. IJmpiger, iracundus, atrox, &c. 
This volume itself, with its line of succes- 
sive portraits, vividly and correctly drawn, 
is likely we think to be popular, and 
would be useful if it could be introduced 
among the middle and lower classes of 
society, who are apt to take very superfi- 
cial and erroneous views on many of the 
subjects and persons here noticed and 
described. 





A Guide through Shrewsbury. Pub- 
lished by John Davis, 12mo.—Shrews- 
bury is one of our cities whose history 
and antiquities have been best developed 
by competent authors, and it would there- 
fore be inexcusable if the compiler of a 
guide-book did not make a creditable 
production. He has merely to form a 
summary of the leading points of interest, 
and to add modern information. In both 
these respects we think the present volume 
is carefully executed ; and we must parti- 
cularly praise the pains taken to give a 
full account of the grammar school, and 
its eminent scholars, who, under the con- 
duct of the late and present head masters, 
(the late Bishop of Lichfield and Dr. 
Kennedy,) have won an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the prizes at both universities, 
as is shewn in the highly honourable lists 
here printed. The volume is embellished 
with no less than sixty engravings on 
wood, and accompanied by lists of emi- 
nent natives, of birds seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and of rare indigenous plants. 





The London Medical Directory. 1845. 
—A very useful volume of reference, con- 
taining the name, address, qualification, 
official appointments, honorary distinc- 
tions, and literary productions of every 
Physician, Surgeon, and General Practi- 
tioner resident in London, or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It is the first time, 
we are told, that the names on the lists of 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and the Society of Apothecaries, have 
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been placed in one alphabet: and, whilst 
the ‘‘ qualification ’’ and the “ practice ’’ 
of medical men is frequently of different 
classes, an index to the truth must be 
frequently desirable. It is a work of 
which there should be a copy in every 
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public reading-room. In some cases we 
think a liitle personal history would be 
acceptable: as where a man is the son 
of a very eminent person deceased, or his 
favourite pupil, and so on. 





FINE ARTS, 


THE VICTORIA GALLERY AT EU. 

The free and easy manner in which, 
now-a-days, Kings look in on one another, 
at their country seats, does not, by any 
means, exclude such manifestations of 
welcome, on those occasions, as are right 
royal expressions of the resources of 
monarchs. The very simplicity and un- 

remeditatedness of such encounters may, 
in skilful hands, be even made the occa- 
sion of enhancing the magnificence of such 
gallantries ; and this has been the case 
with one of the courtesies offered by that 
master of courtesy; Louis Philippe, to our 
Queen, Victoria, on her paying him a 
flying visit at his castle at Eu. The im- 
promptu call was met by an impromptu 
display, of a somewhat novel character, a 
process of forcing having been employed, 
—in the department of the Arts, by which 
a picture-gallery was suddenly brought 
into full bloom, for the occasion, after a 
fashion irresistibly reminding us of the 
pleasant times of our boyhood when 
Aladdin was a builder. That flowers like 
these, when they grow up in a night, are 
apt to be of that frail and perishing kind 
which, like the gourd of Jonah, wither also 
in a night, only adds to the costly charac- 
ter of the creation; and, accordingly, the 
artists of France were summoned, like so 
many genii, to aid in the sudden getting 
up of this gallant and tastefully-imagined 
piece de circonstance. Anxious to re- 
ceive his royal guest’s second and familiar 
visit in the gallery which he has been 
forming to commemorate her first and 
formal one, the French King had all the 
unfinished portions of the walls covered 
with provisional pictures in water-colours, 
not one of which, only eight days before, 
had been begun,—and so as to represent 
the entire scheme and effect of this inter- 
national monument, as it may fairly be 
called. The grace of this idea, without 
reference to its magnificence, is in making 
the young Queen’s present welcome con- 
sist in the evidences of the pleasant and 
abiding traces which her former presence 
under the French King’s roof had left ;— 
and the grace of its execution was increased 
by the formal presentation to Her Ma- 
jesty of all the artists who had thus 
wrought in her honour. The plan of the 
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Victoria Gallery is as follows :—Its fur- 
ther extremity is occupied by the portrait 
of the Queen of England, placed between 
those of Prince Albert and the Queen of 
the Belgians. Beneath the portrait of 
Queen Victoria stands a magnificent vase, 
of gold and silver, representing the com- 
bat of St. George,—given by Her Ma- 
jesty to the King. At the opposite ex- 
tremity, on each side of the entrance. 
door, are portraits of the King and Queen 
of the French. All these portraits are by 
Winterhalter. The right side of the gal- 
lery is occupied by pictures representing 
the former visit of the Queen of England 
to Eu ;—the left by those representing the 
visit of the King of the French to Wind- 
sor. Besides these, the gallery contains 
busts of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Kent—gifts 
of the English Queen. The furniture of 
the gallery is of sculptured oak ; and its 
oaken wainscotting, like the furniture en- 
riched by mouldings of gold, was also 
scarcely commenced aweek since. In the 
private closet which the Queen occupied two 
years ago, she found, amongst other feel- 
ingly-selected ornaments, the full-length 
portraits of her father and mother—the 
latter by Winterhalter, the former by Sir 
William Beechey.—Atheneum. 





ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS. 

The British Museum has lately pur- 
chased a very valuable collection of ancient 
engravings of the Italian school, which 
formerly belonged to Sir Mark Sykes. 
By whom the nucleus or germ of this col- 
lection was first formed, is not known. 
It was of great extent and importance 
when it came into the possession of Mr. 
Storch, of Milan. By him it was in- 
creased during a series of years, and after- 
wards disposed of to a dealer in London. 
He, too, exerted his taste, knowledge, 
and abundant opportunity in extending and 
improving it. It was subsequently pur- 
chased by Sir Mark Sykes. The Italian 
school of Sir Mark Sykes’s catalogue was, 
for the most part, either at the sale, or 
subsequently, reclaimed by its preceding 
proprietor, and he, during nearly twenty 
years that afterwards elapsed, lost na 
opportunity of enriching it. It contains 
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nearly eighty works in niello upon silver, 
among which is the celebrated Pax by 
Maso Finiguerra, which, at Sir Mark 
Sykes’s sale, brought 300 guineas. It 
comprises fifteen impressions in sulphur, 
and a whole volume of impressions on 
paper, from works in niello, among which 
latter is the noted piece, also by Finiguerra, 
once belonging to Mr. Ottley, and copied 
and described in his ‘‘ History of En- 
graving.’’ This also brought 300 guineas 
at Sir Mark’s sale. Among the copper- 
plate engravings is almost every Italian 
print that has been described as of extra- 
ordinary nature or rarity in books treat- 
ing of ancient art; nearly the whole, in- 
deed, of the 13th volume of Bartsch ; 
entire works, therefore, or nearly so, of 
old engravers, of whom it is rare to meet 
with even a single specimen, such as 
Botticello, Baldini, Zoan Andrea, Pol- 
luaguolo, the Brixiani, Rohetta, Nicoletto 
da Modena, Mocetto, &c. Of Andrea 
Mantegna’s whole works, scarce half-a- 
dozen prints are wanting. There are the 
whole fifty prints of ‘‘ Il Giuco di Ta- 
rocchi,’”? by Baldini; also his Sibyls and 
Prophets; the celebrated print from two 
plates of the ‘*‘ Assumption of Madonna ;’’ 
the print of ‘‘ Christ led to Crucifixion,’ 
being the only copperplate engraving 
ascribed to Finiguerra ; all the prints of 


the Florentine Dante of 1481, ascribed to 
Botticello ; the whole set of the planets. 
All these prints are of such rarity as to be 
known only by Strutt, Ottley, and other 
writers on art having introduced into their 
works a copy of such one or other as they 
might happen to have obtained access to ; 
in fact, they are, for the most part, unique. 
The collection contains also the volume 
entitled “* El Monte Sancto di Dio” (1477), 
with the three curious prints by Baldini, 
remarkable for being the first book ever 
published with copperplate engravings ; 
also the ‘‘ Cosmographia’’ of Ptolemy 
(1462), with all the maps. Prints there 
are also of such rarity as not to have been 
ever noticed in any publications; such, 
for instance, is one most extraordinary 
both in style and subject, and which an 
ancient MS. attached to it ascribes to 
Antonello di Messina, an artist otherwise 
unknown as an engraver, and who was 
born as early as 1420. The whole col- 
lection contains about six hundred prints, 
and of this number full one-third part are 
actually unique specimens, existing no- 
whereelse. No foreign collection, neither 
Paris, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, 
have anything of the Italian school at all 
equal to this collection. Indeed, so much 
of it being unique, it is impossible that 
they should.—Atheneum. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The second congress of the British 
Archeological Association has taken place 
at Winchester, and has closed its pro- 
ceedings by changing its name to that 
above given, for the reasons which will be 
stated before we conclude. 

The opening meeting took place on 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, in the large ball-room 
at St. John’s Hospital, which was hung 
round: with rubbings of the finest existing 
sepulchral brasses, and some large and 
interesting drawings. ‘The Marquess of 
Northampton, Pres. R. S., took the chair 
as President of the congress. After a 
brief but appropriate address he cailed 
upon Dr. Wilberforce, the Dean of West- 
minster, to read an essay on the advan- 
tages and proper direction of archieo- 
logical research ; the arguments and the 
eloquence of which won the concur- 
rence of every hearer. For this admi- 
rable composition we must refer to the 
Atheneum of the 13th Sept. where it has 
been printed at length. The Dean of 
Winchester moved the thanks of the 
meeting to Dean Wilberforce, and ex- 

Gent, Maa, Vou. XXIV. 


RESEARCHES. 


pressed to the strangers assembled the 
welcome with which they were received by 
the residents of Winchester. The vote 
was seconded by Dr. Whewell, the Master 
of Trinity. Thanks to the chairman 
were proposed by Lord Ashburton, and 
seconded by Dr. Williams, the Warden of 
New College; after which Dr. Plumptre, 
the Master of Univ. college, Oxf., and 
President of the Oxford Architectural 
Society, congratulated the assembly on 
the progress of the study of ancient archi- 
tecture. The President, in returning 
thanks, communicated some remarks of 
his own on continental architecture ; but, 
in consequence of the leaning which the 
proceedings had already exhibited towards 
that favourite line of research, he desired 
to have it understood that the objects of 
the Association were not confined to archi- 
tecture alone, but embraced the researches 
of all who had anything to tell on every 
branch of archeology. 

The assemblage then separated, but 
afterwards mustered in large numbers at 
the hospital of St. Cross, every part of 
which, and of the church, was thrown 
open for their — as was the 
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cathedral during the whole week. An 
ordinary, which was numerously attended, 
took place at the George Inn, Mr. Way 
in the chair; whilst the most distin- 
guished strangers were entertained at the 
Deanery and other houses in the Close. 

In the evening all were re-assembled at 
St. John’s rooms ; where the first lecture 
was delivered by the Rev. J. B. Deane, 
F.S.A. on Druidical Temples and other 
Primeval Monuments. We have not 
space to epitomise this composition, but 
will mention one particular, namely, that 
it is Mr. Deane’s opinion that the great 
artificial hill of Silbury is not a sepul- 
chral tumulus, but a portion of the helio- 
arkite temple of Abury, probably in- 
tended to typify the sun, and used for the 
burning of the sacred fire, during the 
services performed in the circles of the 
temple. 

A descriptive paper on the abbey church 
of Romsey, which is a very intact example 
of Norman architecture, was then read 
by the Rev. J. L. Petit. Its details were 
very minute, too much so indeed for such 
a popular assembly, but will be valuable 
when published. 

He was followed by E. H. Freeman, 
esq. Secretary of the Oxford Architectu- 
ral Society, on the architecture of the 
church of St. Cross, but few were able to 
attend to his lecture from the rapidity 
and indistinctness of his delivery. 

Wednesday, Sept.10. Avery crowded 
assembly at the St. John’s rooms were de- 
lighted by a lucid and animated lecture on 
the architecture of Winchester Cathedral, 
delivered by Professor Willis (whose pre- 
vious composition on the Cathedral of 
Canterbury is reviewed in our present 
number). He stated that the present tran- 
septs had been thought by Milner and other 
writers to be of Saxon workmanship, but 
there was no portion of the edifice older 
than the Norman conquest and the period 
of Bishop Walkelyn. ‘The excessive rude- 
ness of the architecture of the transepts 
has led people into this untenable opinion. 
It is known for certain that the centre 
tower fell not long after the interment of 
William Rufus in the choir of the cathe- 
dral, and that the tower was rebuilt im- 
mediately after this disaster. The tower- 
piers are the largest in England, a great 
deal too large for architectural elegance 
and for the weight they were required to 
carry; and the Professor was inclined to 
think that they were erected by a people 
labouring under a kind of panic—a people 
determined to erect an edifice not likely to 
fall for a long time to come. Now the 
tower that fell he believed to have been the 
work of Bishop Walkelyn, a Norman bi- 
shop, and this was partly confirmed by the 


circumstance that the tower of Ely cathe 
dral, built by Simeon, bishop of Ely, the 
brother of Walkelyn, fell in also, though, 
it is true, at a period somewhat later. But 
the brothers, it appeared to him, worked 
with the same school of masons, and pro- 
bably with the same design. The plan of 
Bishop Walkelyn’s building is preserved 
in the crypt of the present cathedral, and 
he would direct the attention of all who 
are curious in the progressive history of 
our architecture, to a careful study of this 
crypt. And here he would wish to call 
attention to a curious discovery that had 
only recently been made, viz. that a bed 
of concrete foundation, extending to a 
distance of about fifty feet from the 
western portion of the edifice, had been 
laid there, evidently with the intention of 
carrying two large towers. Bishop de 
Lucy, who died in 1204, was the builder 
of the low-roofed aisles and chapel, and 
the east of the choir, and this he did 
without disturbing the walls of the Lady 
Chapel, as was evident from the distinct 
seam of masonry between them. Hereford, 
Salisbury, Chichester, St. Alban’s, Wells, 
Exeter, and Romsey afforded similar in- 
stances of the aisles to the east being lower 
than the choir itself. He would now make 
a jump from 1204 to 1370, from Bishop 
de Lucy to Bishop de Edington, Wyke- 
ham’s predecessor in the see of Winchester. 
William de Edington left certain monies 
for the completion of the cathedral, but 
no one had hitherto determined what por- 
tion of the edifice was erected with this 
money. The whole of the nave and of the 
west end of the cathedral were built either 
by Edington or Wykeham. To distinguish 
the work of Wykeham from that of his 
predecessor he had made a very careful 
examination of the whole of the nave, and 
after an equally careful examination of the 
two passages in Wykeham’s will which 
relate to the works at Winchester he had 
come to the conclusion that the west 
front, and a small portion of each of the 
side-aisles, were the work of Edington. 
The curious observer might remark this 
for himself, by contrasting the coarse 
mouldings of Edington’s work with the 
more delicate mouldings of Wykeham’s 
workmanship. William of Wykeham, a 
practical architect, did not rebuild the 
nave, but readapted it in a very extra- 
ordinary manner from the foundation. The 
Norman nave originally consisted, in each 
division, of a low pier arch, a triforium, and 
a clerestory ; that of Wykeham (the pre- 
sent nave) of a high pier arch, a balcony 
(rather than a gallery), and a lofty cle- 
restory window. The difference between 
the two would be seen at a glance by the 
sections he had prepared for this purpose. 
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William of Wykeham scraped and reduced 
the old Norman piers—shaped their square 
edges of masonry into ornamental mould- 
ings, retaining the ancient triforium, but 
nearly concealing it, producing in this way 
the style distinguished as Perpendicular. 
The Choir is the work of a later period, 
for which there was no other than heraldic 
evidence, and the information derived from 
the study of the several eras of architecture 
which it exhibits. 

The next paper was also architectural. 
It was an essay by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A. on the existing works of William of 
Wykeham at Winchester and Oxford ; and 
the author commenced by remarking that, 
‘* as a professional architect, accustomed to 
contend with the difficulties of uniting in 
an extensive, and therefore necessarily a 
complex plan, the paramount consideration 
of convenience and economy of distribution 
with proportion and beauty, he had been 
ever impressed with the great merit of 
William of Wykeham in these respects, 
and of the lessons of wisdom and of taste 
which his works display. As the deviser 
of the King’s buildings at Windsor and 
at Queenborough, versed in military no 
less than in civil architecture, Wykeham 
acquired all the sagacity of an experienced 
tactician in the management of accidents 
and advantages of site. His works at 
Winchester and at Oxford will well repay 
an attentive examination ; by such an ex- 
amination the artist will be enabled to 
appreciate the skill of a great master in 
the science of his art, while they will re- 
veal to him the leading motives which 
guided the economy and the style of mo- 
nastic and ecclesiastical buildings in a very 
interesting period in the history of English 
architecture.’’ 

Mr. Cockerell afterwards conducted the 
members over the chapel and buildings of 
Winchester college; and the adjacent ruins 
of Wolvesey castle, the ancient palace of 
the Bishops of Winchester, were visited 
by the President and a portion of the 
company. At four o’clock a more nu- 
merous train attended Professor Willis in 
a peripatetic survey of the Cathedral, 
during which he explained those features 
which he thought would be best under- 
stood by description on the spot. 

In the evening there was a soirée at the 
Deanery, where the gallery was appropri- 
ated to the reception of a museum of an- 
tiquities collected from all quarters, and 
arranged under the superintendence of 
Edward Hailstone, esq. (a catalogue of 
which was printed.) Including the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the city and neighbour- 
hood, it is believed that nearly four hundred 
persons were hospitably entertained on 
this occasion, 
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Thursday, Sept. 11. In the morning 
two Sectional Meetings were formed in 
the County Hall, one for Early and 
Medieval Antiquities, and the other for 
History. The former, which was presided 
over by W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.S.A., 
was opened with a very interesting account, 
by the Dean of Hereford, of excavations 
made to disinter the Roman town at Ken- 
chester, near Hereford. The field under 
which these remains are buried contains 
about 21 acres, and the ruins appear to 
occupy the whole area. Among them are 
a remarkable stone hypocaust; the walls 
and rooms of private residences, with 
various appendages designed for domestic 
purposes ; broken columns of temples, 
tesserz, &c. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxam read a paper on some 
ancient British, Roman, and Romano- 
British remains, discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rugby, in Warwickshire. 
He stated that much obscurity hung over 
the places and modes of burial of the 
Romanised British, and then briefly 
described a number of weapons, fibule, 
ornaments, jewellery, pottery, &c. (a fine 
collection of which were on the table,) 
found with skeletons along the side of the 
Watling Road, within a very few miles 
of the locality intimated. 

Mr. E. P. Shirley exhibited a metallic 
arrow or dart, to which a ring was at- 
tached, so as to draw it back by a string 
after it had struck its prey ; and also 
another weapon with a similar ring, but 
of a blunt and heavy shape. These were 
found in dredging round a crannage, or 
artificial island, formed to construct a 
dwelling in the lake Monalty, barony of 
Farney, co. Monaghan. Mr. Way read 
a letter explaining their use from Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick. 

Lord Alwyn Compton read a communi- 
cation on some pavements of encaustic 
tiles in Devonshire; and the Rev. John 
Ward described the magnificent pavements 
of this kind formerly existing in Jervaulx 
abbey, Yorkshire, of which, from memo- 
randa made some years since by Mr. 
Reinagle, and now in the possession of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, he was, by the as- 
sistance of a village schoolmaster of great 
ingenuity, enabled to make an extensive 
display, in fac-simile drawings of the real 
size, on the area of the County Hall. 

The last paper was one by Mr. W. H. 
Thoms, ‘‘ On Coronals of Roses as badges 
of honour, and on the Golden Rose an- 
nually blessed by the Pope.” Mr. Thoms’s 
attention has been directed to this subject 
by a passage in Caxton’s edition of Rey- 
nard the Fox: ‘* the kynge gaf to hym a 
garlond of rooses whiche he must alway 


were on his head,’”? and by the effigy of 
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Gower the poet, who is represented on his 
monument, in the church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, ‘‘ with a chaplet like a coronet 
of four roses on his head,’’ Stowe adding 
that ‘‘ John Gower was no knight, neither 
had he any garland of ivie and roses, but 
a chaplet of four roses only.’? Mr. 
Thoms was of opinion that the custom of 
kings bestowing coronals of roses as marks 
of high consideration and respect was in 
all probability only a regal copy of the 
custom which prevailed at Rome, of the 
Pope bestowing the rose he had blessed on 
those he delighted tohonour. Mr. Thoms 
concluded a pleasing paper (on a subject 
hitherto but little understood,) by reading 
a list he had compiled of the several in- 
dividuals who had been honoured by the 
Pope with this mark of his esteem. Pope 
Julius II. sent a rose to Henry VIII. in 
1510, and Pope Julius III. a rose to 
Philip and Mary : and one was sent in the 
present year to the King of the Belgians. 
In the Historical Section Mr. Hallam 
was in the chair, and the first paper was 
one by Mr. Edward Smirke, upon the 
building in which the meeting was held. 
Dr. Milner, and others who preceded 
him, (Mr. Smirke observed,) have stated, 
as a fact beyond contradiction, that the 
County Hall of Winchester had been a 
chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, and 
coeval with the king of that name, by 
whom they suppose the castle to have 
been built, and the Round Table of 
Arthur made. In consequence of this 
current belief, a controversy has lately 
arisen at Winchester, and the county has 
been charged with the desecration of an 
ecclesiastical building. In contradiction 
to this belief, Mr. Smirke showed that it is 
the hall of the castle, erected, or rather 
rebuilt, by Henry I1I. The arrangement 
and plan of the building indicate that this 
was its original destination, though the 
centre and two side aisles give a colour to 
the idea that it was an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. The windows and seats under them, 
and the position and form df the windows, 
would show, however, that it was originally 
ahall. Noris it probable so large a chapel 
existed where there was no collegiate or 
conventual establishment. The contem- 
porary records testify there were four 
chaplains and chapels in, or attached to, 
the castle, who were paid by eleemosynary 
stipends out of monies that annually came 
into the sheriff’s hands, but there was no 
endowment or provision for an establish- 
ment adequate to the service of so magnifi- 
cent achapel. These presumptive proofs 
against its dedication as a chapel are con- 
firmed by the Pipe, Liberate, and other 
rolls and accounts, extending through the 
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IJ. and Henry VI. in all of which the 
‘Great Hall’’ is constantly referred to, 
and no such chapel as St. Stephen ever 
mentioned. The castle was probably 
erected by the Conqueror, and there was 
a hall before the time of Henry III. but 
the latter sovereign was doubtless the sub- 
stantial founder of the present hall. Nu- 
merous entries point out the gradual pro- 
gress of the work, and the expense of the 
carriage of stone for the columns is men- 
tioned in detail. The hall was probably 
always used for the administration of 
justice. There is a striking instance in 
the reign of Henry III. mentioned by 
Matthew Paris. In the reign of Elizabeth 
it was in a decayed state, and underwent 


_repairs by the corporation and the crown ; 


and the local records of the county, which 
begin in the 16th century, show its con- 
stant designation as ‘‘ the great hall,’’ and 
constant use for the purposes of assizes 
and sessions. Connected with the history 
of the hall is that of the Round Table on 
the wall at the east end. The present 
painting on it is not older than Henry VII. 
or Henry VIII. ; but it is not improbable 
that it is the representative of a work of 
art coeval with the rebuilding of the hall 
by Henry II. The records in his reign 
show, that, when the ball was completed, 
a Wheel of Fortune was painted on the 
eastern gable of the hall. The general 
form of this, as evidenced by other repre- 
sentations of it in churches, &c. much re- 
sembles Arthur’s table. Besides this, an 
order in the same reign is extant in the 
Tower, to paint a ‘‘ Mappa Mundi”’ on 
the west end of the building. Mr. Smirke 
thought it not improbable that this Mappa 
Mundi was the origin of the round table. 
The romance of Sir Degrevante shows 
that the old ** Mappa Mundi,” whatever 
it might be, must have contained either a 
delineation or written account of Arthur 
and his knights of the round table; and 
hence the present Round Table may have 
derived its origin, though the painting, 
and even the substance, of the table may 
have undergone more than one change 
during the interval of 600 years and up- 
wards. He, Mr. Smirke, had not been 
able to find any distinct reference to the 
Round Table of King Arthur prior to that 
contained in the Chronicle of Hardyng, 
where it is described as yet hanging at 
Winchester. Leland also referred to it, 
but it is in no way described by either 
Hardyng or Leland. A MS. inthe Royal 
Library at Madrid (hitherto unnoticed), 
in narrating the coronation of Philip and 
Mary, describes it as composed of twenty- 
five compartments, painted in green and 
white, the exact number of colours and 
compartments of which it at present con« 
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sists.—On this portion of Mr. Smirke’s 
paper, Mr. John Gough Nichols observed 
that the Wheel of Fortune was painted on 
the walls of the royal palaces of West- 
minster and Clarendon, and that the 
greater part of such a painting was dis- 
covered in 1840, behind the old pulpit in 
the choir of Rochester Cathedral, where 
it may still be seen (as engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1840.) 
Mr. Nichols further remarked that such 
paintings were commonly made upon the 
interior walls of palaces or churches, not 
on tables of boards like the table suspended 
in the County Hall. He was of opinion 
that the paintings at Winchester, of the 
Mappa Mundi, the Rota Fortune, and 
the Round Table of King Arthur, were 
three distinct subjects; and he thought 
that the Round Table of King Arthur was 
originally made to lie flat like a dinner 
table, a supposition supported by the fact 
that the level spots on which tournaments 
were held were called Round Tables. 

In the same section Mr. J. M. Kemble 
read a very original paper on Anglo-Saxon 
Nicknames, in which he cited a multitude 
of instances of the highest rank in church 
and state, in which the individuals were 
handed down to future ages by their 
familiar sobriquets, instead of their bap- 
tismal names. This occurred in the most 
solemn deeds and charters, up to the 
eighth century. Some of these appella- 
tions were by no means complimentary. 
He stated that where they terminated in 
the letter a, the word implied a quality or 
peculiarity in the party so denominated. 

Mr. Hudson Turner made some brief 
observations on the St. Giles’ fair of 
Winchester, which was held in streets of 
stalls appropriated to and called after differ. 
ent trades, &c. as the Grocery Street, the 
Pottery Street, the Old Clothes Street, 
&c. He shewed that it was a mistake to 
imagine that the town itself had ever ex- 
tended so far in that direction. 

The sections over, a numerous party 
made an excursion to Romsey to inspect 
the church of that ancient abbey, where 
the Rev. J. L. Petit (in furtherance of the 
object of his essay) explained the plan 
and peculiarities of the edifice, and Mr. 
Cockerell, R.A. and Mr. Benjamin Ferrey 
added some interesting professional ob- 
servations. 

The same evening a grand dinner was 
held in St. John’s Rooms, at which about 
140 members were present, the President 
in the chair. 

Friday, Sept. 11. The> morning was 
devoted to excursions. The greater num- 
ber, under the guidance of Mr. Hartshorne 
and Mr. Petit, repaired to examine the 
castle and church of Portchester, some 
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visiting also the very early shurch of Boar- 
hunt, and the church and manor-house of 
Tichfield. A smaller party accompanied 
Mr. J. H. Parker to Beaulieu Abbey, in 
the New Forest, and to Mr. Derick’s new 
church at Marchwood. A part of both 
companies visited Netley Abbey and the 
remains of ancient architecture in South- 
ampton ; whilst the churches in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Winchester at- 
tracted the attention of a few, a very use- 
ful manual pointing out their prominent 
features having been prepared by Mr. J. 
H. Parker, and gratuitously distributed. 
In this place we may also notice a brochure 
on the Domesday names of Hampshire, 
which was distributed in like manner by 
Mr. H. Moody, who is engaged in re- 
searches on the history of the county. 

In the evening the great room of St. 
John’s was again filled, where the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne first occupied the at- 
tention of the company with a long dis- 
course on Portchester castle, especially its 
indications of Roman workmanship, and 
on the Roman defences and architecture 
along the coast, &c. including Pevensey, 
Richborough, Dover, and Burgh Castle. 
An examination of the modes of construc- 
tion employed in these works shows that 
they were all constructed on the same prin- 
ciples. The Roman works on the coast 
are the earliest ; and, as the conquest of 
the country extended, the same quadran- 
gular forms of encampment followed its 
progress. The foundations of these build- 
ings, when examined, show them to have 
been laid in conformity to the rules given 
by Vitruvius. The towers on the walls, 
the modes adopted to give them stability, 
and the method of binding together by 
means of Roman brick, are all in obedience 
to the precepts of that great architect. 
The same system prevails from Caerwent 
and Caernarvon to Dover and Silchester ; 
and from Lillebonneand Soissons to Autun, 
in France. The durability of these bricks 
is occasioned by the clay having been 
thrown up a long time previously to its 
being used. The more important question 
of cements was next entered upon, from 
which it appeared that, by a careful ana-~ 
lysis having been made of several, they 
were also found to agree with the rules of 
Vitruvius, and, moreover, that their pe- 
culiar hardness depends upon their coarse- 
ness, which hastens crystallisation, and 
causes the latent cohesiveness of the slaked 
lime to be brought into action, so that the 
mass became more perfectly carbonated. - 
There is no connecting link between the 
genuine Roman work of the second cen- 
tury at Portchester, and the Norman keep 
of the twelfth. This keep Mr. Hartshorne 
assigned to temp. Henry I. and great rea 
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pairs to Henry II. almost obliterating the 
Roman remains. It was the temporary 
residence of King John on nineteen dif- 
ferent occasions, and affords a curious in- 
sight into the domestic inconveniences of 
the early English monarchs, who, when 
compelled to stay within doors, must have 
passed much of their time in murky twi- 
light. Mr. Hartshorne formally referred 
to various documents illustrative of the 
expenses, the number of workmen em- 
ployed, &c. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said a few words 
on the dilapidated state of Croyland abbey, 
and the triangular bridge at that place, 
the only example of its kind in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe read a paper on 
the Pointed Arch, and traced its rise upon 
the Norman style to its superiority in 
construction. It thus superseded the 
circular arch, which lost its form at the 
crown; and the stronger pointed was 
used wherever strength was required, 
whilst the round was reserved for decora- 
tion during a considerable period of trans- 
ition. He stated that the earlier in- 
stances did not spring from two distinct 
centres, as they ought to do; but from a 
single centre, and were therefore only 
modifications of the circle. Several 
churches at home and abroad were men- 
tioned as combining both styles — the 
pointed in the exterior, to support walls 
and towers, &c. and the circular in the 
interior, where strength was not needed. 

The Marquess of Northampton, in re- 
ference to this subject, noticed an ex- 
traordinary error that had been committed 
in Mr. Gally Knight’s magnificent work 
on the Normans in Sicily, where the in- 
terior arches of one of the finest churches, 
though really pointed, are represented in 
the plates as round in form. 

The last paper read this evening, by Mr. 
John Gough Nichols, was historical in its 
character. It developed the secret history 
of a remarkable passage in the life of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who 
(shortly before his union with the Queen 
Dowager of France, the sister of his royal 
master,) was reported to have attracted 
the favourable regard of Margaret duchess 
dowager of Savoy, then regent of the 
Netherlands, and daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian. This popular rumour is 
briefly stated in a few lines of Hall’s 
chronicle, which have hitherto scarcely 
attracted attention ; but Mr. Nichols was 
enabled for the first time to show that 
there were real grounds for the report, and 
to disclose very full and curious particu- 
lars of this extraordinary affair, derived 
from two letters of the lady herself, which 
may be termed her confessions, and which 
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have hitherto lain concealed among the 
state papers of the Cottonian collection. 

We must now defer our report of the 
numerous papers read in the Sectional 
Meetings of Saturday, and conclude with an 
account of the proceedings of the General 
Meeting which was held on Monday, Sept. 
15, the Marquess of Northampton in the 
chair. 

The Rev. S. R. Maitland, Treasurer, 
first read a brief abstract of the accounts, 
which presented a very flourishing ap- 
pearance, showing a balance in hand of 
529/.88.6d. Mr. Albert Way then read a 
report, which noticed several cirenm- 
stances of a very encouraging nature as 
connected with the future prospects of 
the society. It announced, amongst the 
donations received for the library, a work 
of no ordinary interest, presented by his 
Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, being 
his recently published Dissertations on the 
Basilicas of Christian Rome, and their 
connexion with the Theory and History of 
Church Architecture. The Irish Archeo- 
logical Society, by a vote of council, have 
presented a series of their valuable com- 
munications on subjects connected with 
the ancient history of Ireland, by their 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Todd, who, in his 
capacity as a member of the council of the 
Royal Irish Academy, had also been 
charged with the very remarkable col- 
lection of drawings, representing the 
weapons and implements of the early races 
by which Ireland was occupied, which 
had been exhibited at the deanery. The 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland had, 
with singular liberality, passed a vote of 
council to send the more valuable an- 
tiquities preserved in their museum for 
exhibition at this meeting ; but this gratifi- 
cation had been deferred by the illness of 
their secretary, Mr. Turnbull. The Prin- 
cipality had likewise shown itself not less 
zealous; the Royal Institution of South 
Wales had forwarded to Winchester a 
valuable contribution to the rich stores 
which had been exhibited. Mr. Way 
then invited the attention of members to 
the very great benefit which would accrue 
from the formation of a library at the 
apartments in London, composed chiefly 
of modern archeological publications. 
He reported that the number of sub- 
scribing members amounted to upwards 
of 700; and called attention to the en- 
couraging fact that so large a proportion 
of the members who pledged themselves 
to attend on this occasion, amounting to 
upwards of 150, many of whom were en- 
gaged in important professional and official 
duties, had been enabled to realize their 
promise of attending, and taking part 
in the proceedings, Letters of ex- 
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planation and regret were then read from 
the following gentlemen, who had in- 
tended to have taken part in the pro- 
ceedings,—the Deans of Exeter, Salisbury, 
Peterborough, and Chichester, the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, Archdeacon Burney, Rev. 
Dr. Spry, Messrs. Hardwicke, A. Poynter, 
A. Acland, R. B. Phillips, Sidney Her- 
bert, M.P., and Mr. Turnbull, Secretary 
of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 
The President then addressed the meet- 
ing. We have now, he observed, to pro- 
ceed to the more important business of 
establishing the laws for our future 
guidance ; and there is one point of consi- 
derable importance to which I will now 
direct your attention, as it is one on which 
may arise misconception or misconstruc- 
tion. We have been ourselves put to 
great inconvenience, and the public gene- 
rally have been put to great inconvenience 
—to use a vulgar and old saying—by there 
being two Simon Pures in the field. It is 
inconvenient to persons wishing to join us 
—it is inconvenient to parties wishing to 
join other associations—it is inconvenient 
to all; and seeing the way in which we 
have been supported by the public, the 
public are, I think, entitled to considera- 
tion at our hands, and I am of opinion that 
we should change our name. I thought 
of this some time since, and I recom- 
mended to our rivals—not that I mean to 
call Lord Albert Conyngham my rival, 
for I believe that his intentions are of the 
best kind, although I am afraid he has 
allowed himself to be deceived—I wrote 
to him, recommending that both, by com- 
mon consent, should change our names, 
and that as there were two words in the 
present titlk—Archeological Association 
—we should take one word and they the 
other ; that one should be called the Anti- 
quarian Association, and the other the 
Archeological Society. The Marquess 
read Lord Albert’s reply, the summary of 
which is, ‘‘that he could not well make 
the Marquess’s proposition to members of 
an association who had just elected him 
their president, as by so doing, they would 
admit that they had assumed a title with- 
out any claim to it. They were willing to 
listen to any proposal for re-uniting the 
society, but such proposal must come 
from the other side. He, however, was 
willing to make any personal sacrifice to 
secure such object.’”? To this the Mar- 
quess rejoined, ‘‘ That he was afraid any 
attempt to unite the bodies at present 
would be more likely to prevent than 
produce so desirable an object; that he 
did not wish the other party to make any 
concession, for if it was a concession on 
one part, it must have been equally so on 
the other. The reason he had suggested 
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that the first step should be taken by them 
was because they were to hold their meet- 
ing first, and would thus have the first 
opportunity: besides, Lord Albert was 
president of his section, while he (Lord 
Northampton) was only the local presi- 
dent elect of the other. He did not in- 
tend that either party should abandon 
their claim to be the Association, but 
simply for mutual convenience each to 
give up part of their common name.”’ I 
did not succeed, but my feelings still re- 
main the same. We do not now call upon 
you to make any concession to the other 
party, but to look to the public conve- 
nience; that public who have so gene- 
rously supported us on the present occa- 
sion, and who have a right to say, ‘‘ Why 
put us to this inconvenience? Why 
make matters personal that ought not to 
be personal? Why talk of the Way 
party and the Wright party ?’’ We are 
now strong. We can say to Lord Albert, 
‘* You are the minority ; the name is of 
no consequence to us, you may have it.’’ 
We are 700. (Loud cheers.) Under these 
circumstances I deny that we are making 
any concession, but if we are, we can 
afford to make it. We do not say we are 
not in the right, for I believe we are. 
We were right in not consenting to the 
violent measures taken at the time. Our 
opponents always avoid the real question 
at issue. Lord Albert Conyngham resigned 
the presjdency, and this put us into a 
difficulty. There are times when it is 
necessary for public bodies to use violent 
means, but they should always avoid being 
more violent than is absolutely necessary. 
Now, in this case, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, there was a grievance to be 
redressed, all that could be necessary was 
that the general committee should be 
called upon to call a general meeting of 
the members. However, they held a 
meeting, at which about 150 out of 1,700 
or 1,800 members attended. No notice 
was given that they, the minority, in- 
tended to turn out the majority of the 
committee; but an intimation rather to 
the contrary. What right, then, had 
they to turn them out? What power to 
do so? None. A meeting so called, had 
no power to re-elect Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham. We will not now go into the 
question of the Album. If, for the sake 
of argument, there had been mistakes, 
that does not justify such a proceeding. 
We had a right to say we would not abide 
by the decision of such a meeting. How- 
ever, our change of name does not admit 
the correctness of their proceeding; the 
only parties concerned are ourselves and 
the public, and I think the latter have a 
right to expect thus much at our hands, 
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The Marquess then made some observa- 
tions in explanation of a statement by Mr. 
Pettigrew published in the Times of that 
day, and afterwards proceeded: ‘‘ The 
committee have come, after great con- 
sideration, unanimously to the determina- 
tion to change our name and adopt a 
fresh one. It is not one of the names I 
recommended to Lord Albert,; but still 
it will show I was sincere in my offer. 
We are to be called the Archzological 
Institute of Great Britain. The word 
‘¢ Institute’’ is, I think, a better name 
than ‘‘ Society,’’ and it is borne by one 
of the leading bodies of Europe—I mean 
the Institute of Paris. The word implies 
that we mean to teach, and that we are 
not merely a company met together for 
the sake of society. I think it will be a 
very dignified name. There will be no 
difficulty in regard to our Journal—the 
name will remain the same. The next 
number of the Archeological Journal will 
be No. 7; the last was No. 6. You are 
now called upon to confirm the decision 
of the committee ; you, of course, have 
a perfect right to negative the decision of 
that committee. This, however, I trust, 
you will not do ; but place that confidence 
in them which I think they have deserved 
at your hands. So far we have had a 
prosperous voyage, and are nearly in port, 
where I hope we shall arrive safely. With 
these observations I hope I have made 
my farewell speech to the controversy, and 
that we shall have no more of it. If 
absolutely necessary to defend ourselves, 
of course we must not shrink from it ; 
but, as we shall abstain from attacking 
others, I hope others will abstain from 
further attacking us.’’ 

At the suggestion of Mr. Babington, the 
name was altered to the ‘‘ Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Institute were then read and 
agreed to. The Dean of Winchester moved 
that the Marquess of Northampton be re- 
quested to take the chair for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. J. H. Markland seconded 
themotion. ‘The Marquess of Northampton 
rose and said,—‘‘ Tam perfectly willing to 
accept the presidency until the next meet- 
ing, when | trust you will find some per- 
son connected with the locality in which 
you may assemble to take the office, and 
under whom [I shall be very happy, if I 
can be of any use as Vice-President, to 
act as such.’’ His Lordship then read a 
list of the general committee for the 
ensuing year, which was submitted to the 
meeting, and carried; and Mr. W. Burge 
and the Rev. C. Hartshorne were elected 
Auditors for the ensuing year, on the 
proposal of the President, who then said— 
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“¢ Thenext business we have to consider is 
the place of meeting for the ensuing year. 
We were last year well received at the 
first archiepiscopal see, viz. Canterbury, 
and the committee think it right that we 
should next take York.”? York was then 
fixed as the place of next year’s meeting ; 
which it isexpected will have Lord Prudhoe 
for its President. 

Mr. Markland read an invitation from 
the Archdeacon of Bath, in the name of 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells, for the 
association to meet at an early year in 
their cathedral town. A vote of thanks 
was returned.—Thanks were then voted 
to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
for the hospitality with which they had 
received the Association; to Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite for the unlimited freedom of 
access which he had allowed for the ex- 
amination of Portchester Castle; to Mr. 
Hailstone for his laborious services in 
arranging the museum; to the. Rev. 
W. Gunner, Mr. O. B. Carter, the Local 
Committee, and all who had given their 
support and countenance to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President then rose and observed— 
There remained one other person who 
especially deserved their thanks, and the 
pleasure of proposing them he had re- 
served for himself—that was Mr. Albert 
Way. The noble Marquess then highly 
eulogized the services of Mr. Way, and 
the eulogium was heartily responded to 
amid loud and long-continued cheers. 





SEPULCHRAL ANTIQUITIES. 

A remarkable ancient sepulchre has been 
opened in the village of Weyden, lying on 
the road from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It is reached by a descent of eleven steps, 
covered by a vaulted roof, and surrounded 
by lateral niches. According to all ap- 
pearance, the tomb has always been sub- 
terranean, and indicated externally only 
by a ¢umulus, or a simple stone. From 
this cavern have been exhumed, besides a 
number of vases and instruments of vulgar 
use, a sarcophagus ornamented with figures 
representing the Genii of the Four Seasons, 
and three busts in marble, one male, the 
others female, and all of the life size. 
These busts are said to be so superior to 
anything hitherto discovered on the banks 
of the Rhine, that it is conjectured that 
some rich family, the tenants of this se- 
pulchre, may have brought them from 
Italy, or commissioned some Italian sculp- 
tor. Among the jewels found in the tomb 
is a small female figure, 33 inches in height, 
of a light blue opal, the perfection of whose 
chiselling, with the style of its drapery, 
have caused it to be assigned to the third 
century of the Christian era. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


TURKEY. 


A sudden dissolution of the Turkish 
Cabinet took place on the 17th of August. 
The new Cabinet is thus composed :— 
Raouf Pacha, Grand Vizier; Suleyman 
Pacha, Grand Seraskier; Mehemet Ali 
Pacha, Capitan Pacha; Rifat Pacha, Pre- 
sident of the Council ; Nafez Pacha, Mi. 
nister of Finance; Ali Effendi, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Achmet Fette Pacha, 
Commandant of Tophany. The change 
has been effected by the Sultan in the most 
courteous manner, and the ex-ministers 
have been assigned suitable pensions. This 
shows that the Porte is adapting itself to 
European manners, and that the use of 
the bow-string for discarded Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, Home Ministers, Pre- 
miers, &c. is now given up. 

CIRCASSIA. 


The Russian General Woronzow has 
been beaten by the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, in his late campaign, with 
a force under his command of from 40,000 
to 45,000 men, and with several Generals 
under him, who, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, directed their respective divisions 
against one object, the whole manceuvred 
under the most able Russian commander 
of the time; nevertheless the Circassians 
have signally defeated them, with a loss 
on the Russian side of from 6,000 to 
10,000 of their best troops, whilst that of 
the mountaineers, according to the official 
accounts, does not exceed 600 or 1,000 
men. The Russians have been compelled 
to fall back on their lines on the river 
Terek, which flows into the Caspian Sea. 
It would appear, however, from private 

‘letters from Taganrock, of the 10th of 
August, that Count Woronzow, after the 
failure of his expedition against Dargo, 
had adopted a new mode of warfare. As 
the immense forests which cover the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus served to shelter the 
Circassians, both in their attacks and their 
retreat, and impeded the operations of the 
Russian troops, the General had com- 
manded the forests to be set on fire. De- 
tachments of sappers and foresters had 
received instructions to execute this new 
order, for which purpose above 59 waggons’ 
load of pitch, turpentine, and other in- 
flammable materials, had been dispatched 
from Taganrock to Stavrapol. 


HER MAJESTY'S VISIT TO GERMANY. 


On the 9th Aug. soon after 5 p.m. 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XXIV, 


her Majesty and Prince Albert embarked 
from Woolwich in the Albert and Victoria 
yacht, in order to pay a visit to Germa- 
ny. Early on the morning of the 11th 
they landed at Antwerp. At Malines 
they were met by the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, who accompanied them as 
far as the frontier town of Verviers. At 
Aix la Chapelle her Majesty was received 
by the King of Prussia; and, after seeing 
the principal objects of interest and curi-. 
osity in that town, was conducted by the 
King, with every mark of honour and dis- 
tinction, to the Chateau de Bruhl. No 
less than 600 musicians, composed of sixty 
regimental bands, were stationed to wel- 
come her arrival. On Tuesday the 12th 
her Majesty proceeded by railway to Bonn, 
where she was present at the inauguration 
of the statue of Beethoven, which she 
witnessed from the mansion of Count 
Fiistenberg, in the Miinster Platz. In 
the evening the whole city of Cologne, in- 
cluding the cathedral and the Rhine itself, 
was brilliantly illuminated, together with 
a magnificent display of fireworks. The 
city and cathedral were again visited the’ 
next day. On the evening of Thursday 
the 14th the Queen proceeded to Stolzen- 
fels, the King of Prussia’s castle on the 
Rhine. The weather was unfortunately 
bad, but Prince Albert went through it to 
view the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 

Her Majesty, after taking leave of the 
King of Prussia, at Stolzenfels, on the 
morning of Saturday the 16th, ascended 
the Rhine, as far as Mayence, in the 
Fairy yacht; on Sunday Her Majesty 
rested at Mayence, and attended divine 
service at the English chapel. On Mon- 
day the 18th, the Queen and Prince slept 
at Wurtzburgh, and were received, on their 
arrival at the palace, by Prince Luitpold of 
Bavaria, in the absence of the King, who 
was detained at Munich. On the 19th 
they left Wurtzburgh, and on their arrival 
in the Duchy of Cobourg, they were met 
by the reigning duke, and were greeted 
with universal demonstrations of joy and 
attachment. They took up their resi- 
dence at the palace of Rosenau ; being 
joined by the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, the Duchess of Kent, and the 
greater part of the family of Cobourg. 
On Thursday the 21st Queen Victoria 
held a levee in the ducal palace at Co- 
bourg, where the Grand Duke of Baden, 
and other illustrious personages, were pre- 
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sented to her, On the 22d she witnessed the 
annual juvenile festival called the Feast of 
Gregorius. The 26th Prince Albert’s 
birth-day was celebrated with a rustic 
festival and a court ball. On the 29th her 
Majesty and the Prince left Cobourg for 
Gotha, sleeping that night at the Duke’s 
hunting palace of Reinartsbrunn. At Go- 
tha the Queen was received by all the inha- 
bitants, in procession, and addressed in a 
set speech by the chief magistrate. On 
the 29th she viewed another annual festival, 
the Vogel-schiessen, or rifle-shooting ; and 
the next day, a stag-hunt on a large scale 
at Reinartsbrunn. On Sunday the 21st 
August the Queen and Prince attended 
divine service at the church of Gotha, and 
visited the ruined castles of Teutershausen 
and Molsdorff. On Monday the Ist Sept. 
a concert was performed before the palace 
of Freidenstein at Gotha by the Thurin- 
gian musical society, comprising more 
than six hundred performers. On the 2nd 
Sept. they visited Oberhof, a hunting- 
seat of the Duke in the Thuringian moun- 
tains. On the 3rd they started on their 
return, towards Frankfort. They were 
received by the Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimer at Eisenach, where they break- 
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fasted in the Government House; and 
afterwards visited the castle of Wartburg, 
in which Martin Luther was imprisoned. 
At Fulda they were welcomed by the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Cassel; and slept at the 
principal hotel. On the 4th they arrived 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre at Frankfort, 
where the King of Bavaria and Prince 
Metternich were their guests at dinner. 
The next day they proceeded by railway 
to Biberich, and passed down the Rhine 
with great privacy, landed at Cologne, 
slept at the Hotel de Bellevue, and on 
the 6th proceeded by railway to Antwerp. 
King Leopold conducted her Majesty on 
board the Royal Yacht, which got under 
weigh on the morning of Sept. 7. Know- 
ing that the King of the French was stay- 
ing at his chateau of Eu, her Majesty now 
determined to conclude her round of royal 
visits in France. Early on the morning 
of the 8th she landed at Treport, where 
she was gallantly welcomed by Louis- 
Philippe and the greater part of his 
family. The Queen and her Consort re- 
mained at the chateau until the follow- 
ing evening, when they again embarked, 
and on the 10th Sept. landed at Cowes, 
at 12 at noon, in perfect health. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Rev. Edward Bowyer Sparke, one 
of the canons of Ely, has presented to the 
cathedral a magnificent painted window, 
which occupies the south-east angle of the 
lantern. It is 40 feet in height, and is 
designed to commemorate the foundress 
of the church, St. Etheldreda. An angel 
bears a scroll, on which is written ‘‘ Do- 
mine, dilexi decorem domus tui.’”? Mr. 
Sparke intends presenting another window 
for the south transept, and Mr. A. B. 
Hope, M.P. has intimated an intention 
of restoring the exterior of the cathedral. 


CORNWALL. 


Lamorran church, which has been re- 
built by the noble patron and proprietor 
of the parish, the Earl of Falmouth, was 
re-opened on Sunday, the 13th Aug. The 
style of the original church has been re- 
tained throughout, and, both internally and 
externally, has a very pretty effect. There 
are no pews, but open benches, with orna- 
mented ends, affording room for all the in- 
habitants of the parish. 

The consecration of Christ Church, 
Lannarth, near Redruth, by the Bishop 
of Exeter, took place on the 15th Aug. 


The land, comprising the site of the church 
and the burying ground, was given by the 
Rev. Canon Rogers. This new parish, 
formerly comprised within that of Gwen- 
nap, has been lately constituted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and con- 
tains a population of 3,000. 


ESSEX. 


A mausoleum, upon a very costly scale, 
is about to be erected at Chipping Ongar, 
conformably with the will of the late Mr. 
Milford, of the East India Company, the 
executors having been instructed by the 
Court of Chancery to carry his intentions 
into effect. In the architectural room of 
the recent exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my, was a design by T. M. Baynes, 
which is proposed for the mausoleum in 
question. It is an edifice in the form ofa 
Greek cross, with its arms unusually pro- 
longed, and having a cupola reared ona 
colonaded tambour over their intersection. 
The style is Greco-Italian, and each arm 
or transept is preceded by a tetrastyle 
portico. From both the plan and the size 
of the building it looks as if it were meant 
for the reception of a series of monu- 
ments to be arranged in the four transepts. 
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HAMPSHIRE, 


A branch or extension Railway from the 
terminus at Gosport, into the Royal Cla- 
rence Victualling Establishment, has been 
constructed for Her Majesty’s accommo- 
dation on her visits to Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight. It was opened on Satur- 
day, Sept. 10, by a special train from Lon- 
don, conveying Her Majesty’s Cabinet 
Ministers to a council held at Osborne 
house that day at 1 p.m. The length of 
the rail from the Gosport terminus to the 
pier or stage in the Clarence yard, is about 
600 yards, and going through the Gosport 
fortifications, crossing the moat upon piles, 
a bridge or tunnel admits the train through 
the lines. Thus the upper part of the 
works are not interfered with, and the pro- 
menade is left for the public the same as 
before. The whole of the cost of con- 
struction is under 38,0002. 

St. Thomas’s Church, at Elson, near 
Gosport, was consecrated on the 14th 
Aug. by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
The collection, which was in aid of a fund 
for building a parsonage house, amounted 
to upwards of 75/. Nearly 50 clergymen 
were present. The church will accom- 
modate 450 persons. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners endow the chapel with 
150/. per annum, and the Dean of West- 
minster, as Rector of Alverstone, gives an 
additional 50/. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Sept. 3. The first stone of a building 
about to be raised as a home and refuge 
for those members of the trade of Book- 
sellers who may become reduced in their 
circumstances, and for their widows and 
assistants, was laid with the usual cere- 
monies on the site at Abbot’s Langley, 
Herts, close to the line of the Birming- 
ham Railway, by the Earl of Clarendon. 
The site, now a freehold of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, has been given by 
Mr. John Dickinson, the eminent paper- 
maker, whose extensive works and beau- 
tiful residence surround the spot, and who 
has from the beginning of these associa- 
tions, shown himself their zealous friend 
and most liberal supporter. It will con- 
sist of seven comfortable domestic dwel- 
lings, a central hall on the ground floor, 
18 feet 6 by 17 feet, and a committee- 
room above, a common sitting-room 12 
feet square, and a kitchen 11 feet by 10 
feet 3 inches. Plots of garden will be laid 
out for the inmates ; and should it be re- 
quired in the progress of time, there is 
sufficient space in the land given by Mr. 
Dickinson to permit of the building of 
similar abodes for from thirty to forty ad- 
ditional members. The estimated cost of 
the present commencement is 2,6007. : and 
itis most satisfactory to state, that, though 
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the sum required to complete the design 
was, when the company met, deficient by 
no less than 600/. or 700/. it was amply 
sufficient when they left only a few hours 
later. A crystal bottle was deposited in 
the usual way, in which silver and copper 
coins of the current date were inclosed, 
together with the following scroll, comme- 
morating the event :— 

‘© The foundation-stone of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Retreat was laid by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B. 
P.C., on Wednesday, September 3, 1845. 
This Retreat, to be erected upon ground 
presented by John Dickinson, esq. is in- 
tended as a comfortable asylum for aged 
and infirm members, and the widows of 
members, of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


List of the Committee for 1845. 


James Nisbet, esq. 21, Berners-street, 
Chairman ; Thomas Brown, esq. 39, Pa- 
ternoster-row, Treasurer; Cosmo Orme, 
esq. 15, Bryanstone-square; Bevis E. 
Green, esq. 39, Paternoster-row ; Ant. K. 
Newman, esq. 33, Leadenhall-street ;— 
Tho. Kelly, esq. Ald. 17, Paternoster-row, 
Edmund Hodgson, esq. 192, Fleet-street, 
James M. Richardson, esq. 23, Cornhill, 
R. Marshall, esq. 4, Stationers’-hall-court, 
Trustees ;—Messrs. Robert Baldock, 85, 
High Holborn; James Bigg, 53, Parlia- 
ment-street ; George Copland, 17, Pater- 
noster-row ; George Greenland, 38, Poul- 
try; John Hearne, 81, Strand; George 
Lawford, 6, Saville-passage; Sampson 
Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street ; Frede- 
rick Malcomb, 8, Leadenhall-street ; Chas. 
Reader, 39, Paternoster-row; Thomas 
Rodd, 39, Great Newport-street ; Thomas 
Sanderson, 2, Amen-corner; Wm. Sharp, 
39, Paternoster-row ; Thomas B. Sharpe, 
15, Skinner-street; Alfred Taylor, 187, 
Piccadilly; Henry Wix, 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Jas. Eden, 39, Pa- 
ternoster-row; John Morris Jones, 8, 
Paternoster-row ; Samuel Sharwood, jun. 
120, Aldersgate-street. 

Honorary Secretary. — Mr. Samuel 
Ives, 14, Paternoster-row. 

W. H. Cooper, esq. Architect; Mr. 
William Trego, Builder.”’ 

None but subscribers of seven years’ 
standing to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Fund will be eligible for this Retreat. 


IRELAND. 


In pursuance of the promise of Sir 
James Graham, given towards the close 
of the last session of Parliament, a patent, 
granting a charter to the National Educa- 
tion Society, has passed the Great Seal of 
Ireland, constituting the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Archbishop Daniel Murray, France 
Sadler, Provost of Trinity College, Ans 
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thony Richard Blake, Robert Holmes, Sir 
Patrick Bellew, Richard Wilson Green, 
Pooly Shoulden Henry, D.D. John Richard 
Corballis, barrister, Alexander M‘ Donnell, 
and Charles William Fitzgerald, commonly 
called the Marquess of Kildare, into one 
body corporate and politic, in deed, fact, 
and name for ever, to be called the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, and empowering them to sue and 
be sued, &c. and to hold property not ex- 
ceeding 40,0007. per annim. Of these 
commissioners four are Roman Catholics, 
namely, Archbishop Murray, the Right 
Hon. A. Blake, Sir P. Bellew, and Mr. 
Corballis; two Dissenters, Dr. Henry, 
and Mr. Holmes, the eminent lawyer ; and 
the remaining five members of the Esta- 
blished Church. 


LONDON. 


Sept. 16. Between one and two o'clock 
in the afternoon a fire, which raged with 
uncontrollablefury for several hours, broke 
out on the premises of Sir C, Price and 
Co., oil and colour-merchants, in William- 
street, Blackfriars. It originated in a 
large brick building, about sixty feet long 
and fifty feet wide, called the turpentine 
warehouse, situated on the western side of 
the works, next to the Pig’s Quay coal- 
wharf. For some time the firemen con- 
tinued working without meeting with any 
great obstacle; some partial explosions 
were caused by the bursting of casks ; but 
about three o'clock a tremendous noise 
issued from the interior of the burning 
mass, caused by the falling of the upper 
floor of the warehouse and the ignition of 
the contents of one of the turpentine vats. 
The vessel burst, and the blazing spirit 
rushed with incredible swiftness through 
the doors and windows, forming huge 
streams of fire, that swept along irresisti- 
bly, destroying everything in their pro- 
gress, while the flames rose into the air, 
to a height of 100 feet. Close to the spot 
was one of the brigade engines worked by 
about thirty men, who instantly sought 
safety in flight, but so rapid was their 
pursuer that they escaped very narrowly, 
leaving one of the number to perish miser- 
ably in the flames. The burning stream 
consumed in little more than a minute the 
fire-engine that lay in its course, and 
quickly covered the space between the 
building on fire and the other warehouses, 
rushing with awful fury through the doors 
and windows of the latter. It then poured 
down to the water’s edge, where large 
numbers were congregated, who threw 
themselves into the river, in order to es- 
eape the death that threatened them. A 
large floating engine, which was playing in 
front of the premises, was densely crowded, 
as were also several barges and small boats, 
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A jet of blazing turpentine suddenly ran 
from one of the windows, setting fire to 
the barges and to the floating engine, which 
were instantly abandoned. One barge, 
however, which contained about sixty peo- 
ple, had no means of communication with 
the shore, and no boat venturing to ap- 
proach nearer than thirty yards, the spec- 
tators were much alarmed for their safety. 
The heat at length became so insupportable 
to those on board, that one by one they 
threw themselves into the river, and were 
picked up by the surrounding craft. It 
is supposed that there were at one time no 
less than one hundred persons in the river, 
struggling at once against the dangers of 
drowning and burning. The cause of the 
fire could not be discovered. 


SUSSEX. 


May 2. The Christian work projected 
a few short years ago by the patron of our 
living, N. Borrer, Esq. of Pakyns, and the 
rector C. Hi. Borrer, of rebuilding the 
parish church of Hurstpierpoint, which 
had become too small for the parishioners 
who now number about 2000, and was, 
moreover, considerably decayed, has been 
finally consummated. Mr. Barry, the 
eminent architect, was engaged to furnish 
a design for a church with accommodation 
for about 1000 persons ; and he accordingly 
designed a church with tower, nave, side 
aisles, transepts, and chancel in the early 
decorated style, the cost of constructing 
which was estimated at about £7,500. A 
considerable portion of the sum was soon 
raised, the rector himself contributing 
£1,000; the patron £500, with permis- 
sion to dig from a quarry on his estate, at 
Pickwell, near Cuckfield, sufficient stone 
for the building ; W. J. Campion, Esq. of 
Danny, the princely sum of £1,200; and 
other members of his family some smaller 
donations; the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society gave £500, on condition that 
6090 sittings should be free and unappro- 
priated, a stipulation which was at once 
complied with; the Diocesan Association 
gave £330; and the parish agreed to raise 
£1,700 by church rates. These sums, 
with various minor contributions, amount- 
ed eventually to about £6,450. Among 
the donors are the names of the Queen 
Dowager for £50 ; W. Borrer, esq. £100; 
The Misses Tilney Long, £80 ; the Bishop 
of Chichester, £50; Dr. Roberts, £50; 
Mrs. Marshall, £50; L. Smith, esq. £50; 
&ec. The old edifice having been removed, 
the foundation of the new building was got 
in. The first stone was laid on the 29th 
Sept. 1843, by the Bishop of the diocese, 
The church externally is striking, and the 
beauty of the building will be materially 
augmented on the completion of the spire, 
which is to be 140 fect above the level 
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of the road. The length of the church is 
122 feet, the width 55 feet, and the height 
of the roof 60 feet. At the east end of 
the nave is placed a turret and sanctus 
bell. The side aisles are separated from 
the nave by five columns, terminating in 
six very beautiful Gothic arches. The 
roof, both of the nave and aisles, is of 
open tracery of Baltic timber. At the north- 
east corner of the nave, just outside the 
arched eatrance to the chancel, is placed 
the reading-desk, which is of open carved 
oak, very slightly raised from the floor. 
On the opposite side of the chancel arch 
is a very handsome Caen stone pulpit, 
elaborately carved, with foliage in high 
relief ; it is entered by a door leading from 
the chancel through the wall. The roof 
has a ceiling of panneled oak, intersected 
by moulded ribs and carved oak bosses, 
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the centre bosses being emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of the bishop, the 
archdeacons, and other officers of the dio- 
cese. The decalogue is painted in black 
letters, or old English characters, on 
tablets in oak frames, (presented by Mr. 
W. Marshall), on either side of a Gothic 
window of very handsome tracery at the 
east end of the chancel. The floor at this 
end of the chancel is paved with encaustic 
tiles, the work of Messrs. St. John, Barr, 
and Co. of Worcester. On each side of 
the chancel are placed, longitudinally, 
three rows of carved oak seats; these, as 
well as those in the church, are open, and 
of an uniform height, exactly two feet 
eight inches from the ground. The seats 
are 1,040 in number, and are all on the 
ground floor. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMoTIons. 


Aug. 27, The Hon. Charles Skeflington 
Clements and Edward Turner Boyd Twisle- 
ton, esq. to be Assistant Commissioners of 
the Poor Laws. 

Aug. 30. Sir John Mac-Neill, G.C. B. to be 
one of the Board of Supervision for Relief of 
the Poor in Scotland; and William Smythe, 
esq. to be Secretary to the Board. 

Sept. 10. The Duke of Leinster, the Earl of 
Kenmare, the Earl of Rosse, K.P., the Right 
Hon. D. R. Pigot, and the Right Hon. Sir T. 
F. Fremantle, Bart. to be Visitors of May- 
nooth College. 

Sept. 12. Mary-Georgina Pery spinster, 
Emily-Caroline wife of Henry Gray clerk, 
Cecilia-Annabella wife of George Herbert 
Repton clerk, and Augusta-Frederica Pery 
spinster, sisters of the Earl of Limerick, to 
enjoy the same title and precedence as if their 
late father, Lord Glentworth, had succeeded 
to the dignity of Earl of Limerick. 

Sept. 13. _ Lieut.-Col. Tristram Charnley 
Squire, 13th Light Inf. to accept the insignia, 
of the third class, of the order of the Dooranée 
empire. 

Sept. 16. Royal Horse Guards, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. E. W. Bouverie to be Lieut.-Colonel 
(with the rank of Colonel in the Army); 
brevet Lieut.-Col. G. Smith to be Major.— 
63d Foot, Major A. G. Sedley to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, Capt. W. M. Carew to be Major.— 
84th Foot, Major C. Franklyn to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, Capt. D. Russell to be Major.—9Ist 
Foot, Capt. C. C. Yarborough to be Major.— 
Staff, Major A. F. Martin, 79th Foot, to be 
Deputy Adjutant-general to the Queen’s troops 
serving at Bombay, with the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in the Army. 

Sept. 17. Royal Artillery, brevet Major 
Robert Andrews to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Sept. 18. John Richard Corballis, esq. 
LL.D. to be one of the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ire- 
land, vice the Rt. Hon. A. R. Blake. 

Sept. 23. William Cayley, esq. to be In- 
spector-General of Public Accounts for the 
province of Canada ; Edward P. Gribbon, esq. 
to be Colonial Surveyor and Engineer of Sierra 
Leone; the Rey, James Leith Moody to be 


Colonial Chaplain in the Falkland Islands; 
the Rev. Edward Thomas Scott to be Chaplain 
at George, Cape of Good Hope; Adolphus E, 
Shelley, esq. to be Auditor-General of Accounts 
for Hong Kong.—4th Foot, brevet Major T. 
Williams to be Major.—4ist Foot, Capt. G. §. 
Montizambert to be Major.—65th Foot, Capt. 
A. F. W. Wyatt to be Major.—73d Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. C. J. Vander Meulen to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
Capt. F. G, A. Pinckney to be Major.—75th 
Foot, Major-Gen. 8. H. Berkeley to be Co- 
lonel.—Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. C. J. 
Vander Meulen, from the 73d Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. W. Mayne, of 
the 37th Bengal N. laf. to be Major in the Army. 

Sept. 24. Henry Home Drummond, esq. 
and Sir George M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. to be 
members of the Board of Supervision for relief 
of the poor in Scotland. 

Sept. 26. 4th Light Dragoons, brevet Major 
William Parlby to be Major.—30th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. John Singleton, from 90th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel, vice M,. J. Slade, who ex- 
changes.—Unattached,’ Major Harcourt Mas- 
ter, from 4th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart. is appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel in the South Devon Militia, in 
the place of Wm. Symmonds, esq. deceased, 
of Chattelwood, Devon, 

Sir Henry Paul Seale, Bart. to be Major in 
the South Devon Militia, in the place of Henry 
Limbrey ‘Toll, esq. deceased, of Perridge 
House, near Exeter. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

To be Captains,—F. Warden, Hon. G. Hope, 
A. Lowe. 

To be Commander,—H. Loring, F. P. Egerton, 
R. Moorman. » 

To be Retired Commander (1830)—J.G. Davies. 

Appoiniments.—Rear-Adm, J, R. Dacres to be 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; Captains W. P. Stanley (1838) to be 
Flag-Captain to Rear-Adm. Dacres; E. 
Stanley (1838) to Calliope; H. D. Chads, 
C.K. (1825), to Excellent, vice Capt. Sir 
T. Hastings, appointed Storekeeper of the 
Ordnance. 

Commanders,—H. M. Denham (1835) to Avon ; 
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W. L. Sherringham (1843) from Fearless to 
Dasher ; C. Edmonds (1841) to the Heroine ; 
C. Foreman Brown (1841) to Kingfisher, 
J. M. Mottley (1843) to President. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Belfast—John Ludford Chichester, esq. 
Linlithgowshire—Wm. Baillie, jun. esq. 
Southwark—Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. 


EccLestaAsticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. Garvey, to be an hon. Preb. of Lincoln. 
Rev. T. L. Claughton, to be an hon, Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. G. E. Howman, to be an hon. Canon of 
Bristol. 

Rev. R. A, Irby, to be an hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. ; 

Rev. G. Malcolm, to be an hon. Canon of 
Gloucester. 

Rev. 'T. Mills, to be an hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. T. H. Scott, to be an hon. Canon of 
Durham. 

Rev. G. D. Whitehead, to be an hon, Canon of 
Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Allnutt, St.Benedict P.C. Glastonbury. 

Rev. F. Bartlett, Newchurch R. North’p’nsh. 

Rev. A. M. Bennet, Bournemouth P.C. Hants. 

Rev. C. W. F. Bentinck, Bothal R. Northumb. 

Rev. P. F. Britton, Cacdeleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Brown, District Church of Blaydon 
P.C, Durham. 

Rev, R. S. Bunbury, Swansea V. Glam. 

Rev. W. Cooper, Chapel le dale P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. E. Daniel, Wingfield P.C, Suffolk. 

Rey. A. G. Davies, St. James’s, Dudley, P.C. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. G. A. Denison, East Brent V. Som. 

Rey. W. F. Douglas, Scrayingham R. York. 

Rev. G. Dowty, Walsden P.C. Chester. 

Rev. J. P. Eden, St. Andrew’s Auckland V. 
Durham. 

Rev. R. Evans, Landough and St. Mary’s 
Church RR. Glamorganshire. 

Rey. H. Felix, Llanwenog V. Card. 

Rev. J. C. Fisher, Harpford V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Garde, Harrold V. Beds. 

Rey. M. A. Gathercole, Chatteris V. Camb. 

Rey. J. S. Gibney, St. Michael-on-the-Mount 
P.C. Lincoln. 

Rey. A. Grant, Manningford Bruce R. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Gray, Stockton-upon-Tees V. Durh. 

Rev. W. Gunning, Broadwindsor V. Dorset. 

Rey. T. Hartley, Raskelf P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. D. Heckford, Ruskington V. Linc. 

Rev. — Hoblin, Clipsham V. Rutland. 

Rey. J. H. Holditch, Shangton R. Leic. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes, New District of Shuttle- 
worth P.C. near Bury, Lanc. 

Rey. T. C. Hughes, Cerne Abbas P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. R. Hull, Upper Stondon R. Beds. 

Rey. R. Isham, Lamport R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, New Church, Oxford 
Street, Plymouth. 

Rev. J. Kell, Charlotte Street Chapel P.C. 
Pimlico, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. C. Kempe, Merton R. Devon. 

. T. P. Kirkman, Croft R. N’p’nsh. 

. P. Legh, Newton R. N’p’nsh. 

. Dr. Lyon, Haydon V. Dorset. 

. J. F. Mackarness, Tardebigg V. Worc. 

. R. Marsh, Plaistow P.C. Essex, 

yr. J. May, Ugborough V. Devon. 

. G. Morris, Bretforton V. Worc. 

. C. Nicoll, Stratford P.C. Essex. 

. J. Owen, Thrussington V. Leic. 

. J. Pennington, Lowton R. N’p’nsh. 

. T. Price, Northaw R. Herts. 

Rey. A. J. Ram, West Ham V. Essex. 
Rey. T, F. Read, Wintringham R, Linc. 
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Rev. H. Sherlock, Ashton-le- Willows R. N’p’n. 

Rev. E. Sibson, St. Thomas-in-Ashton VY. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. F. Sugden, Adlingfleet V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. B. Tritton, Otford P.C, Kent. 

Rev. W. H. Twemlow, Babcary R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Williams, Merthyr Cynog and New- 
church V. Brecon. 


CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. J. Salt, to Lord Hatherton. 


Crvit PREFERMENTS. 

Rey. S. E. Wentworth, to be Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School of Kirkham, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. Arthur Brereton, B.A. to be mathematical 
master of Sir W. Paston’s Grammar School, 
at North Walsham, Norfolk. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug.6. At Lisbon, the wife of Wm. Smith, 
esq. Her Majesty’s Consul for Portugal, ason. 
—-8. At Shepton Mallet, Somerset, the wife 
of Arthur Constantine Phipps, esq. twin sons. 
——At Crete Hill, the wife of J. Walters Dau- 
beney, esq. a son.——In Curzon-street, May- 
fair, the wife of Dempster Heming, esq. 
dau.—13. In Hyde Park-st. the wife of M. 
H. Crawley Boevey, esq. a son. 15. At the 
Dean of Salisbury’s, Saville-row, London, the 
wife of W. H. Elliott, esq. Bengal Civil Serv., 
a son.——16. In Curzon-st. May-fair, the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Tufnell, adau.——In Great Stanhope- 
st. May-fair, the Hon. Mrs. Wyatt Edgell, of 
twins, a son and dau.——In Wilton-crescent, 
the wife of Thomas Milner Gibson, esq. M.P. 
a son.—18. At Fernhill, Salop, the Hon. 
Mrs. T. Lovett, a dau.——19. At the Presi- 
dent’s lodging, Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, 
Mrs. James Norris, wife of the President of 
Corpus Christi Coll. a son.——At Glynllifon, 
the wife of the Right Hon. Lord Newborough, 
a son.—At Tregoyd, co. Brecon, the Vis- 
countess Hereford, a dau. 21. In Dublin, 
the wife of Jolliffe Tufnell, esq. a dau.——At 
Brompton, Kent, the wife of John Sowdon 
Scott, esq. 3lst Regt. a son.——22. In Eaton- 
pl. the Viscountess Newry, a dau.——23. At 
the Vicarage, East Farleigh, the wife of the 
Rev. H. W. Wilberforce, a dau.——In Wynd- 
ham-place, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Elrington, 
a dau.—-—25. The Princess Royal of Bavaria, 
a son.——At Barnstaple, the wife of Major C, 
A. Munro, a son. 26. At Kemp-town, 
Brighton, the Lady Jane Knox, a dau.——At 
Dillington House, near Ilminster, the Hon. 
Mrs. Lee, ason.——At the Government House, 
Landguard Fort, the wife of C. R. Thompson, 
esq. and dau. of the Lieut.-Gov. a son.—— 
28, At Down Hall, Epsom, the wife of Thomas 
D. Bainbridge, esq. a son.——29. At Wimpole 
Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, a son.—— 
30. At Rockingham castle, the Hon. Mrs, 
Watson, a dau.——31. In Berkeley-sq. Mrs. 
H. St. John Mildmay, a dau. 

Lately. At Williamstrip-park, Gloucestersh. 
the lady of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart. a 
dau.—lIn Dover-st. the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a 
son.——At Frankfort, the Hon. Mrs. King,a 
son.—Lady Armytage, ason.— Lady Alicia 
Conroy, a son.——At_ Peer’s-court, Glouc., 
the wife of Forrester Wilson, esq. a son.—— 
At Newbiggin House, Northumberland, the 
wife of J. 'T. Cookson, esq. a son.—aAt the 
Hendre, Monmouthsh. the wife of John Rolls, 
esq. a dau.— At Kingweston, the wife of F. 
H. Dickinson, esq. M.P., a dau.—At Bath, 
the wife of the Rev. Otto Trevelyan, a dau. 
——aAt Rushington Manor, Eling, the wife of 
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Walter Lynn, esq. a son. At Elverland, 
near Faversham, Mrs. Alfred Cobb, a dau. 

Sept.2. At Albert Villa, Mount Radford, 
the wife of Sir Thomas H. Roberts, Bart. a 
son.——4. At Cheveley park, the wife of John 
Fairlie, esq. a dau.——6. At Capt. Penrud- 
docke’s house, Winckton, the wife of Com- 
mander Robert Harris, R.N. of H. M. sloop 
Flying Fish, a son.——8. At Dawlish, the wife 
of William Charles Grant, esq. late of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a dau.——At_ Cor- 
sham Court, the wife of the Hon. F. Methuen, 
a son and heir.——11. At Parsonstown, Ire- 
land, the Countess of Rosse, a dau.——In 
Devonshire-place, the wife of Wm. Selby 
Lowndes, esq. of Whaddon Hall, Bucks, a 
son.——15. At Stafford House, Lady Blan- 
tyre, a dau.—In Nottingham-place, the wife 
of L, Shadwell, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 3. At Hobart Town, William Porden 
Kay, esq. Colonial Architect, to Clara-Anne, 
dau. of John Elwall, esq. 

June 29. At Haverfordwest, Richard, young- 
est son of the late Capt. J. Chambers, formerly 
of the 10th Hussars, to Elizabeth-Julia, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. William Wilson, of 
Knowle-hall, Warwickshire, Rector of Har- 
rington, Northamptonshire. 

30. At Aldershot, Hants, Laurance Brock, 
esq. of Colchester, to Martha Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Brock, Rector of St. 
Pierre du Bois, Guernsey.——At Stratford- 
sub-Castle, near Salisbury, B. Long, Mus. 
Bach. of Winchester, to Frances, second dau. 
of Mrs. Evatt, of the same place. 

July. At Rugby, William Charles Western, 
esq. Capt. in the 32d M. N. I. to Jane-Hannay- 
Grant, only dau. of the late Donald Maclean, 
esq.——At Limpstield, Surrey, John Bayfield 
Millington, esq. of Boston, Lincolnshire, to 
Dorothy-Catherine, second dau. of A. G. Da- 
vidson, esq.——At Debden, Essex, the Rev. 
Henry Hepburn Hastie, Vicar of Great Chis- 
hall, to Annabella, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
William Jurin Totton, Rector of Debden.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Hill, R.N. 
eldest son of Vice-Adm. Hill, to Amelia-Jane, 
eldest dau. of H. P. Boyce, esq. and the late 
Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce. At Hamp- 
stead, Alfred Charles Barker, esy. of Rugby, 
surgeon, to Emma, third dau. of the late 3. 
O. Bacon, esq.——aAt Cheltenham, Henry 
Charles Benyon Barton, only son of the late 
Capt. Robert Cutts Barton, R.N.of Burrough, 
Devon, to Mary-Anna, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Whitfoot O’Neal, esq. of the island 
of Barbadoes.——At Islington, James Ward, 
esq. of Clapham Common, to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Hunt, Vicar of 
Medmenham, Bucks, and of Felkirk, Yorksh. 
——At Allhallows the-Great, Richard, only son 
of Richd. Hudson, esq. of Wick House, Worc., 
to Utinia Harriette, only dau. of the late Gus- 
tavus, Baron Nolcken, and granddau. of the 
late Ambassador from the Court of Sweden to 
this country. At Shareshill, Staffordshire, 
William Heygate, esq. of West Haddon, to 
Rebecca, fourth dau. of the late William Ha- 
cock, esq. Inspector of Taxes, late of Aston, 
near Birmingham. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Walter 
Logan, esq. merchant, London, eldest son of 
the late Walter Logan, esq. of St. Bernard’s- 
crescent, Edinburgh, to Sophia-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Capt. F. J. Bellew, H.C.S. and grand- 
dau. of the late Robert Bellew, esy. of Castle 
Martyr, Lreland. ——At Cheltenham, Augustus 
Hailes, esq. second son of the late Capt. 
Hailes, R.N. to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Rev, James Carter Green, of North Grim- 
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stone, Yorkshire.——At Bonby, Linc. Per- 
cival Richardson, esq. of Horkstow Villa, to 
Anne-Eliza, fourth dau. of the late Charles 
Empson, esq. of Bonby.—At Windsor, J. 
Wade, esq. of Winchmore-hill, Middlesex, to 
Miss Fanny Englefield, of the Crescent, Wind- 
sor.—At Witham, the Rev. Frederick John 
Ross Laurence, second son of Benjamin Lau- 
rence, esq. of Camden Villas, to Elizabeth- 
Garnham, fourth dau. of William Wright 
Luard, esq. of Witham Lodge, Essex. 

3. At Hampton, the Marquess of Worcester, 
only son of the Duke of Beaufort, to Lady 
Georgiana-Curzon, eldest dau. of Earl Howe. 
—At Naburn, John James Harrison, — 
only son of John Harrison, esq. of Bellwood, 
near Ripon, to Mary-Catherine, only dau. of 
Hewiley Mortimer Baines, esq. of Bell Hall, 
Yorkshire.——At Stanton, Suffolk, Shelford 
Clarke Bidwell, of Thetford, esq. to Georgina- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Geo. Bidwell, M. Ae 
Rector of Stanton All Saints, and Stanton St. 
John Baptist, Suff.——Edwir Lankester, esq. 
M.D., F.L.S., to Phebe, eldest dau. of Samuel 
Pope, esq. Islington.——At Christ Ch., Mary- 
lebone, John Pyle, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde 
Park, to Louisa-Mary, only dau. of the late 
David Henderson, esq. of Upper Gloucester- 
pl. Dorset-sq. At Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Henry Walpole, second son of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Orford, to Cecilia-Elizabeth, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Macalister, 
esq. At Barming, Jolin Brenchley, son of 
John Brenchley, esq. of Wanlass-how, West- 
moreland, to Adeline, third dau. of C. G. 
Whittaker, esq. of Barming-pl. Kent.——At 
Gloucester, Henry Fox, esq. second son of 
Thomas Were Fox, esq. of Plymouth, to Mary- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Thos. Russell, esq. of 
Wotton Lodge, near Glouc.——At Plymstock, 
Francis Bulteel, esq. of Plymouth, son of the 
late Thomas Hildersdon Bulteel, esq. of Belle- 
vue, to Caroline-Emily, second dau. of Capt. 
Hare, late of the 51st King’s own Light Inf., 
and of the Retreat, near Plymouth. 
Albrighton, Salop, Charles Davy, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Anne, second dau. of Francis Yates, 
esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
Percy Barrington, second son of Viscount 
Barrington, to Louisa, only surviving child 
of the late Tully Higgins, esq. ——— At 
Croydon, the Rev. John Matthew Bracken- 
bury, A. M. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
to Mary, fourth dau. of George Maunsell 
Shield, esq. of Rochester, Kent.—According 
to the rites of the Catholic Church, and after- 
wards at St. James’s, Westminster, Alexander 
Shea, jun. esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Juana-Bianca-Maria-Francisca, 
only child of the late J. M. Boschett, esq. of 
Gibraltar.——At St. Pancras, Wyndham Scot 
Serres, eldest son of the Rev. J. D. Serres, 
of Eastbourne, Sussex, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Robt. Robertson, esq. of Fitz- 
roy-pl. Kentish Town, niece of the late Rev. Sir 
Robert Peat, D.D. and cousin of the Rev. 
Robert Buckle, Archdeacon of Dorset. ——At 
Hampstead, Thomas Charrington, esq. of 
Upper Clapton, to Emma, dau. of the late 
John Francis Menet, esq. of Frognal, Hamp- 
stead.——At Stoke Newington, Robt. Charles, 
fourth son of the late Lieut. Edward Garrett, 
R.N. to Caroline-Margaretta, fourth dau. of 
the late Henry Bent Ferne, esq. of Blackheath. 

5. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Wm. 
Rolle, esq. of Park-road, Stockwell, to Sarah- 
Johnson, youngest dau. of the late Maurice 
Jones, esq. of Brompton, many years Custos 
Rotulorum, and member of the House of 
Assembly for Portland, Jamaica. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gordon 
William Howard, esq. to Isabella-Maria, dau. 
of John George Nichols, esq. of West Moul- 
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sey, Surrey.—At Ombersley, Worcestersh., 
James Morton, esq. of Broom, Staffordshire, 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of Charles Amphlett, 
esg. of Hadley Hall, Worcestershire. 

8. At aoe ae the Rev. Charles Rheniers, 
to Margaret-Sarah-Matilda, fifth dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Charles Elphinstone, and 
a ag 8 of Major-Gen. Welsh, of the 

adras Est.——At Plymouth, Augustus Ha- 
milton Bampton, esq. C.E., to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Simmons, R. N., both 
of Plymouth.—At Edmonton, the Rev. Geo. 
Stanmers Barrow, Rector of Thorpe next 
Haddiscoe, Norfolk, to Mary, second dau. of 
Thomas King, esq. of Edmonton.—At St. 
James’s, Piccadiily, Col. Sir Richard Doherty, 
to Rachel-Sophia, widow of Gilbert Munro, 
esq. of the Island of St. Vincent.——At Don- 
head, the Rev. Thomas William Marshall, 
Perpetual Curate of Swailowcliffe, and Vicar 
of Anstey, to Harriet, third dau. of the Rev. 
William Dansey, Rector cf Donhead St. An- 
drew’s, and Prebendary of Salisbury.——At 
Islington, the Rev. A. F. Bouchier, M.A. of 
Dilhorne Vicarage, Staffordshire, youngest 
son of W. R. Bouchier, esq. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Charles Woodward, esq. of Islington 
——At Greenbank, Partick, Glasgow, J. Mars- 
den Washington, esq. member of the Colonial 
Parliament of Bermuda, to Frances W., only 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Wilson. 

9. At Swansea, the Kev. George Robinson 
Thomas, of Charlinch, Somersetshire, to Miss 
Agnes Nottidge. At the same time the Rev. 
Lewis Price, of Preston, Dorsetshire, to Miss 
Harriet Nottidge. Also, at the same time, 
the Rev. Wm. Cobbe, of Bridgwater, to Miss 
Clara Nottidge, of Brighton.—The three 
brides are sisters.——At Falmovth, the Rev. 
William Sabine, son of the late John Richard 


Churchill Sabine, esq. of Muckelford House, 
Dorsetshire, to Genevieve-Janet, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Homfray, Rector of 
Sutton, Norfolk. —At Edinburgh, John Bu- 
chanan Hamilton, esq. of Leny and Bardowie, 


N.B. to Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
George Seton, esq. of Bombay.——At Padding- 
ton, the Rev. George Earle Welby, second 
son of the Rev. John Welby, Rector of Hare- 
ston, Leicestershire, to Augusta, dau. of the 
late Rev. Willianr Woodall, of Branston Rec- 
tory, in the same county. 

10. At Lambeth Palace, Edw. Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, to the Hon. Clementina Baillie 
Hamilton, youngest dau. of the late Archdea- 
con Baillie Hamilton and Lady Charlotte 
Baillie Hamiiton. At Okehampton, the 
Rev. George Albert Rogers, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Penkridge, Staffordshire, and Chap- 
lain to Lord Lifford, to Eleanora-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Albany Savile, esq. of Oaklands, 
Devon.——At Paddington, Simon Thurston, 
esq. of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury-square, 
to Sarah, widow of Capt. Henry Templer, 
Hon. East India Company’s Service.——At 
Hawkhurst, Kent, Thomas Edmund Le Blanc, 
esq. eldest son of Col. Le Blanc, of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, to Harriet, dau. of Benja- 
min Cobb, esq. of Lydd, Kent.—At Lewisham, 
Edward M. Browell, esq. to Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Jacob H, Busk, esq. At 
Egham, William M. de butts, esq. Capt. in 
the 88th (Connaught Rangers), second son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H. to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Joseph Dobinson, esq. of 
Egham.——At Exminster, Devon, the Rev. R. 
S. Hutchings, Curate of Kingsteignton, to 
Frances, only surviving child of the late C. P. 
Hodson, esq. formerly of Stainley Hall, Yorksh. 
——At Postwick, Norfolk, Theodore Hands 
Mogridge, M. D. second son of the Rev. Mark 
Henry Mogridge, of Sidmouth, to Amelia-Eliza, 
second “— of the late General Rumley, Madras 
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Cav.——At Bletchington, Oxfordshire, J. K. 
Egerton Holmes, eldest son of the late Col. 
George Holmes, C.B. to the Hon. Matilda-A.- 
M. Annesley, third dau. of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Valentia.——At Leamington, the 
Rev. William Anderson Smith, M.A. of Great 
Wilbraham, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir 'T. B. Thompson, Bart. of 
Hartsbourne Manor Place, Herts.——At Far- 
lington, Capt. William Lacy, late 46th Regt., 
son of Colonel Lacy, Royal Art., to Georgiana, 
widow of the Rev. James Henville, M.A. of 
Wymering, Hants, and daughter-in-law of 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., of Merchistoun 
Hall, Hants.——At Quebec, the Rev. Henry 
Hotham, third son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Hotham, canon of Rochester, to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Hon. John Hale, 
and niece of Earl Amherst. 

ll. At Jersey, the Rev. Samuel Hope Un- 
win, M.A. to Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Charles Bean, esq. of Bingham Villa, 
Richmon4, Surrey, and formerly of Deme- 
rara, British Guiana.——At Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, James Ward Hoby, esq. to Louisa- 
Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. Joshua Russell, 
of Blackheath-hill. 

12. At Stoke Newingion, John Castle Gant, 
of Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, solicitor, 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Gant, to Cecilia-Ann, 
eldest dau. of G. S. Heales, of Stoke Newing~ 
ton, esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. P. C. N. Amlet, to Sarah-Foule, only 
child of Capt. John Bennett, and grand- 
daughter of Andrew Bennett, esq. of Higher 
Raddon House, Devon.——At St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, E. A. K. Edgar, esq. only son of the 
late Capt. Edgar, Royal Art., to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. E. Girdlestone, 
Rector of Kelling and Saithouse, Norfolk. 

14. At Putney, Lyne Stephens, esq. only 
son of Charles Lyne Stephens, esq. of Roe- 
hampton, and of Portman-sq. to Mademoiselle 
Yolande Marie Louise Duvernay. At Blen- 
heim Palace, the Hon. Robert Charles Henry 
Spencer, brother to Lord Churchill, to Lady 
Louisa Spencer Churchill, only dau. of the 


‘Duke of Mariborough.——At Bombay, James 


Coster, Lieut. 14th Light Dragoons, to Eliza- 
beth-Martha-Maria, relict of James Drum- 
mond Campbell, Assistant-surgeon Bombay 
Estab. and youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Bove, of Exmouth. 

15. At Chard, Wm. Henry Spurway, esq. 
son of Jolin Spurway, esy. of Royal Crescent, 
Bath, to Mary-Churchill, third dau. of John 
Langdon, esq. banker, of the former place. 
— At Piymouth, John Cree Hancock, esq. of 
Devonport, to Jane, dau. of Henry Moore, 
esq. special commissioner for Moorshedabad 
and Calcutta.——At Wraxall, the Rev. J. D. 
Hales, Incumbent of St. John’s, Richmond, 
Surrey, to Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Kington, esq. of Charlton House, 
Somerset.——At Hammersmith, the Rey. J. 
Clement Saunders, Minister of Christ Church, 
Rotherhithe, and Lecturer of St. John’s, 
Southwark, to Jane, fourth dau. of the late 
James Fison, esq. of Thetford, Norfolk.——aAt 
Bath, Philip, youngest son of Osgood Han- 
bury, esq. Holfield Grange, Essex, to Eliza- 
beth-Christina, eldest dau. of the late Baron 
Collot d’Escury, of Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope.——At Clapham, the Rev. G. T. Ward, 
Rector of Heddington, Wilts, to Anne, second 
dau. of Thomas Hatchard, esq. of Clapham 
and of Piccadilly.— At Buckland, near 
Reigate, the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, Rector of 
East Woodhay, Hants, to Mary-Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late John Carbonell, esq. of Haling 
Park, Surrey.———At Edinburgh, Alexander 
Hamilton, esq. Writer to the Signet, to Mary- 
Chisholz:,j eldest dau, of Charles Robertson, 
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esq. of Kindeace, Ross-shire.——At Ipswich, 
Alfred B. Garrod, M.D., of Charter-House-sq. 
to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of the late H. 
Colchester, esq. 

16. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
David Williams, of Mold, Flintsh. to Martha- 
Elizabeth-Flora, eldest dau. of Sir Edward 
Vaughan Colt, Bart. of Trawscoed, Radnorsh. 
-——At Kennington, the Rev. James Hicks, 
Vicar of Piddietrenthide, Dorset, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Barry, of Bishopsgate-st. 
Within, and North Prixton, Surrey. At 
Brocklesby, Robert Raven, esq. of Gringley- 
on-the-Hill, to Elizabeth, relict of G. C. Healey, 
> of Little Limber Grange, and eldest dau. 
of J. Fenton, esq. of Crimble House, late M.P. 
for Rochdale. 

17. At Uffculme, Edward-Arthur, youngest 
son of the late Rev. J. G. Copleston, formerly 
Rector of Offwell, Devon, to Mary, only sur- 
viving child of the late Major Wm. Gordon, 
K.1.C. —— At Ashburton, Albert Gribble, esq. 
solicitor, of Cullompton, to Laura, widow of 
the Rev. J. R. Field, of Manchester, formerly 
of Ashburton.—At Bedhampton, Capt. Mark- 
ham Eeles Sherwill, Bengal Army, to Sarah- 
Jane, second dau. of the late Rev. 'T. H. Biggs, 
Rector of Whitbourne, Heref. At Mary- 
borough, Percy William Cornwallis Lypyeatt, 
esq. late 24th Regt. only son of Charles Percy 
Lypyeatt, esq. of the Priory, Dawlish, to Jane- 
Willington, eldest dau. of Theobald Pepper 
esq. of Wellfield-house, Maryborough, Queen’s 
County.— At Raydon, Suffolk, George M. 
Hawkins, esq. B.A. (late of Magdaien Coll. 
Camb.), to Emma-Mary-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Reeve, Rector of 
Raydon.——At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Thomas Halcott Fendall, esq. son of the late 
John Fendall, esq. member of the Supreme 
Council, Bengal, to Augusta-Isavella, eldest 
dau. of the late Wentworth Bayly, esq. of 
Weston Hall, Suffolk.——At St. Pancras New 
Church, John Richard Farre, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, fourth son of 
John Richard Farre, esq. M.D. to Hannah- 
Maria-Best, fourth dau. of the late John 
Spooner, esq. of Barbadoes, and of Upper 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq.—At Holloway, Chris- 
topher Wand, esq. of the Hon. East India Co.’s 
Home Service, to Mary, dau. of the late Henry 
Stanley, esq. solicitor, of Billericay, Essex, 
and niece of Capt. W. P. Stanley, R.N. of 
Exeter.——At Ecclesfield, Danie! Phillips, esq. 
of Hornsey, Middlesex, to Sarah, second dau. 
of Thomas Aldam Payne, esq. of Loxley 
House, near Sheffield. ——At Torquay, Frede- 
rick Jolin Corder, esq. of Greenwich, to Har- 
riet-Kearsley, youngest dau. of Chas. Chitty, 
esq. of Upper Clapton.—at St. Pancras New 
Church, Frederick St. John, esq. eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Henry St. John, esq. 
of Hornsey, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Edward Bramah, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell- 
square, 

19. At Pimlico, Fortunatus William Dwar- 
ris, esq. to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Alexander Sterky.——At 
Islington, John Morse, esq. son of the late 
John Morse, esq. of Leigherton House, Glouc. 
to Amelia, third dau. of the late Charles Hodg- 
son, esq. of Chelmsford and Sandon, Essex, 
and grand-dau. of the late Col. Hodgson, of 
the Ist Royal Dragoon Guards.——At Leck- 
hampton, the Rev. John Richard Tetlow, M.A. 

Rector of Pontesbury, Salop, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the lace William Shaw, esq. 
of Etwall, Derbyshire——At Whitchurch, 
Hants, the Rev. J. Mitchell, of Ecchinsweil, 
Hants, to Sarah, only child of the late W. Ben- 
nett, esq. of Hartgrove-house, and Parkstone, 
Dorset.——At Kingston, Hants, Wm. O’Reilly, 
esq. of Portsea, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
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William Burges, esq. of the Royal Engineer 
Department, Portsmouth. 

20. At Marylebone, Henry Christopher, 
second son of A. W. Robarts, esq. Hill-st. 
Berkeley-sq. to Janet, second dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Deans Dundas, M.P. of Barton Court, 
Berks, 

21. Benjamin Moses, esq. of Montague-sq. 
to Hannah, youngest dau. of Solomon Cohen, 
esq. of Grove House, Canonbury. 

22. At Kath, Anthony Hammond, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and eldest son of 
the Rev. John Hammond, Rector of Priston, 
Somerset, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. George Bythesea.——At Sapcote, Leic., 
the Rev. Augustus Davies, son of the Rev. 
Henry Davies, of Blandford-sq. to Henrietta, 
dau. of the Rev. John Bickersteth, Rector of 
Sapeote.——At Painswick, Gloucestersh. John 
George Maclean, esq. eldest son of Donald 
Maclean, esq. of Brunswick-sq. to Henrietta- 
Caroline, second dau. of Robert Wilton, esq. 
of Gloucester, and the Edge, Painswick.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Arthur Trollope, 
esq. son of the late, and brother of tle present 
Sir John Trollop2, Bart. M.P. of Casewick, 
Lincolnsh. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Lucas, of Edith Weston Hall, 
Rutland.—_——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Alexander Lorent Grant, esq. of Guildford-st. 
Russell-sq. to Mary-Helena, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Wells, esq. of Balham, Surrey. 
—-At Southampton, Commander Montagu 
Thomas, R.N. youngest son of the Hon. Sir 
George ‘Thomas, Bart. to Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Bowle, of Salis- 
bury.—At Shrewsbury, John Laxon Sweet, 
esq. of Tenbury, Worcestersh. to Elizabeth- 
Emma, eldest dau. of Charles Nicholls, esq. 
of Coton Hill, Shrewsbury.—-At Brixton, 
Edward Turst Carver, esq. to Elizabeth-Tudor, 
eldest dau. of Henry Garrett Key, esq. of 
Tulse Hill, Surrey.—At St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, Edward Fellowes, esq. M. P. of Ramsey 
Abbey, Hunts, and Haverland, Norfolk, to 
the Hon. Mary-Julia-Miles, eldest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Lord Sondes. At Norwood, 
near Uxbridge, William Mealy, esq. only son 
of the late Major Mealy, Bengal Nat. Inf. to 
Charlotte-Cecil, fifth dau. of R. Bignell, esq. 

23. At Jardine-hall, Hugh Edwin Strick- 
land, esq. eldest son of H. E. Strickland, esq. 
Tewkesbury-lodge, Glouc., to Catharine-Dor- 
cas-Maule, second dau. of Sir William Jar- 
dine, Bart. of Applegirth, Dumfries-sh.—— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, William- 
Wallace, eldest son of William Scott, esq. of 
Sussex Cottage, Park Village East, Regent’s 
Park, to Caroline, second dau. of William 
Taylor, esq. of the Home Office; and on Aug. 
9, at St. p roche New Church, Stanislas, 
Comte de Szepanowski, to Juliana, eldest dau. 
of William Scott, esq. of Sussex Cottage, 
Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 

2%. At Clapham, Kdward Taylor, esq. of 
Clapham common, to Mary, second dau. of 
John Parrott, esq. At Courteenhall, North- 
amptonshire, Charles D. Wake, esq. son of 
the Rev. Kk. W. Wake, to Jane-Sophia, dau. of 
Sir William Wake, Bart. of Courteenhall, 
Northamptonsh.—At Weston Zoyland, So- 
merset, Robert Frost Stedman, esq. of Bellevue 
House, Sudbury, Suffolk, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. William Marshall, Vicar of 
the former parish.—At Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. Charles Wagstaff, Church 
of St. Andrew, Aberdeen, to Helen-Maria, se- 
cond dau. of Mr. Dewbiggin, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-sq. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
the Rev. James Cohen, Curate of Cheshunt, to 
Jane, fourth dau. of Thomas Branch, esq. of 
Exeter——At St. Pancras, Lionel Oliver, esq. 
of the Inner —" barrister-at-law, to 
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Catherine-Ford, dau. of Charles Grant, esq. 
of Fitzroy-sq.—At Hensingham, John Edyé, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. to Jane, only dau. 
of the late Joseph Bell, esq. of Hollins, Cum- 
berland.——At Chilton, Bucks, Joseph Baily, 
esq. to Emily-Hyacinth-Ann, eldest dau, of 
the Rev. G. Chetwode.—William Leaping- 
well, esq. M.D. of Oxford, youngest son of the 
Rey. George Leapingwe)l, Vicar of Good 
Easter, Essex, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
B. M. Foakes, esq. of Dunmow. . 

26. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Sir 
George W. Prescott, Bart. of Theobald’s Park, 
Surrey, and Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, to 
Eliza, youngest dau. of Henry Hilliat, esq. 
and niece of Mrs. George Austin, of the Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury. 

28. The Right Hon. Earl Nelson to Lady 
Mary Agar, only dau. of the Earl of Normanton. 

At All Souls’, Portland-pl. the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay, youngest son of the Earl of 
Balcarres, to Lady Frances Howard, third dau. 
of the Earl of Wicklow.—At Wandsbeck, 
Germany, Edmund Bick Bradley, esq. of Bat- 
tersea. Surrey, to Margaret-Warrand, dau. of 
the late John Donaldson, esq. of Westbourne- 
terr. Hyde Park Gardens.——At Bradford, 
Edward, youngest son of James Morton, esq. 
of Broom House, near Kidderminster, Wor- 
cestersh. to Ann-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Spackman, esq. of Bradford, Wilts. 
-——At Beccles, the Rev. John Collett Rey- 
nolds, Rector of Holton, to Harriet, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Swatman, Rector 
of Little Fransham, Norfolk.——At Dawlish, 
Devonsh. the Kev. Richard Vautier, second 
son of the late Daniel Vautier, esq. of Stanton 
Park, Suffolk, to Isabella-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Grant, esq. and niece of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Wm. Grant, Master 
of the Rolls——-At Mereworth, Kent, Evelyn 
Boscawen, esq. eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. John Evelyn Boscawen, Canon of Can- 
terbury, to Mary-Frances-Elizabeth, Baroness 
Le Despencer.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, George Frewer, esq. of Slough, B.A. 
Scholar of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth-Lydia, second dau. of ‘Thomas Simmons, 
esq. of Southampton-row, Russell-sq.— At 
Faringdon, Richard Meredyth Richards, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, only son of Richard 
Richards, esq. M.P. of Caerynwch, Merio- 
nethsh. and of Park-cresc. to Elizabeth-Emma, 
only dau. of the late William Bennett, esq. of 
Faringdon House, Berks.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, David Jones, esq. of Glanbrane 
Park, High Sheriff of Carmarthen, to Mar- 
garet-Charlotte, eldest dau. of Sir George 
Campbell, of Edenwood, Fife, N.B.—At the 
Catholic Church, Ingatestone Hall, John Ber- 
nar Blount, esq. son of the late William Blount, 
esq. of Herefordsh. to Mary-Ellen-Gertrude, 
second dau. of Charles King, esq. of Broom- 
field-pl. Essex.— At Stoke, Mr. James Martyn 
Coombs, of the Devonport Bank, to Frances. 
Augusta Evans, only dau. of Capt. Griffiths, 
Royal Navy, of Durnford-st. Stonehouse. —— 
At Clapham, David, only son of Thomas Muir, 
esq. of Muir Park, near Glasgow, to Jane- 
Ingram, eldest dau. of the late John Travers, 
esq. of Clapham Park. 

30. At Brighton, John Hollams, esq. of 
Mincing-lane, to Rice, third dau. of the late 
Rev. E. M. Allfree, Rector of St. Andrew with 
St. Mary Bredman, Canterbury, and Vicar of 
Shorne, Kent.——At Colerne, Wilts, Thomas 
A. Loxley, esq. youngest son of the late John 
Loxley, esq. of Stratford, Essex, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Peter Drewell, 
esq. of Colerne, and widow of M. I. Morgan, 
M.D. of Corsham, Wilts. 

31. At St. Andrew’s Chapel, Aberdeen, the 
Rey. Philip Carlyon, Incumbent of St, James’s, 
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Exeter, to Grace-Julia, youngest dau. of the 
late Keith Young.——At Lymington, Hants, 
Rowland Edward Cooper, esq. son of the late 
William Henry Cooper, esq. of Pain’s Hill, 
Surrey, to Theresa, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Sir George Burrard, Bart. of Walhampton, 
Hants.——At Exeter, the Rev. Geo. Leroux 
Wilson, of New Alresford, Hants, only son of 
Major Wilson, of Titchfield, to Florence-Eliza 
Wrey, only dau. of the late Edward Bourchier 
Wrey, esq. of H. E. I. C, Civil Service.——At 
St. John’s, Hampstead, Thomas Henry Roper, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of Thomas Roper, esq. of Vane House, 
Hampstead, to Mary-Emma, second dau. of 
Basil George Woodd, esq. of Hillfield.——At 
Fulham, the Rev. William A. Carter, late 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Cambridge, to Ger- 
trude, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Lorance 
Rogers, esq.———At Sutton-at-Hone, John, 
third son of the late N. Hubbersty, M. D. 
Wirksworth, Derbysh. to Anne-Golding, only 
dau. of the late John Staples, esq. of High- 
lands, Kent.——At Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, J. 
W. Brown, esq. of Uffcott, Wilts, to Jane, 
third dau. of James Russell, esq. Court Lodge, 
Horton Kirby, Kent.——Capt. Jenkinson, of 
the 8th (K.R.I.) Hussars, eldest son of the 
late Bishop of St. David’s, eldest dau. of A. 
Lister, esq. of Stilorgan Park, Dublin.——At 
Matlock, James Richard Wigram, esq. Cold- 
stream Guards, eldest son of Vice Chancellor 
Wigram, to Margaret-Helen, fourth dau. of 
Peter Arkwright, esq. of Willersley, Derbysh. 
——At Bardwell, William Cooper, esq. of Bar- 
ningham Park, to Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the Jate B. Cooper, esq. of Bowbeck House. 

Aug. 2. At St. James’s, Piccadiilp, Major 
Bonham, H.E.1.S., to Frances-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of C. R. Preston, esq. late of 
Blackmore Priory, Essex. 

4. Edmund Roche, esq. Lieut. 3d Light 
Dragoons, son of the late Francis Roche, esq. 
of Rouchemount, co. Cork, to Anne-Matilda, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Austen, of Hadwell Lodge. 

5. At Coventry, William John James, esq. 
Capt. 64th Regt. to Susanna, dau. of the late 
James Knight, ~~ of Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham. At Christchurch, Marylebone, 
the Rev. Arthur George Baxter, Rector of 
Hampreston, Dorset, to Mary, second dau. of 
John Shewell, esq. of Hall-p!. Lodge, St. John’s 
Wood.——At Ashstead, Surrey, Lord Alfred 
Hervey, M.P. for Brighten, youngest son of 
the Marquess of Bristol, to Miss Chester, dau. 
of Col. Chester. At St. Pancras, Charles 
Knowlys Grenside, esq. of tle Inner Temple, 
to Ellen, dau. of William Bromley, esq. of 
Fitzroy-sq.——'The Rev. Thomas Mayhew, 
M.A. of Queen’s coll. Oxford, eldest son of 
Thomas Mayhew, esq. of Fairfield House, Sax- 
mundham, to Julia, second dau. of the late 
John Augustus Thrupp, esq. of Spanish-pl. 
——At Windsor, the Rev. Charles John El- 
liott, M.A. Vicar of Winkfield, Berks, to Rose- 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Matthew 
Babington, esq. of Rothley Temple, Leices- 
tersh.—aAt Barton, Westmoreland, William 
Finlay Hamilton, esq. late 79th Highlanders, 
to Jane, only daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Gibson, Vicar of Barton.——At Little Barford, 
Beds, the Rev. George Yalden, of Christchurch, 
Oxford, to Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Alington, Rector of Little Barford, and 
granddau. of the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Plumer, Master of the Rolls. —— The Rev. 
Abraham William Bullen, of the Vineyards, 
Great Baddow, Essex, to Caroline-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Henry Hutton, Rector 
of Filleigh, Devon.—At West Ham, the se- 
cond son of the Chevalier Bunsen, Minister 
from the Court of Prussia, to Elizabeth, third 
dau, of Samuel Gurney, esq. of Upton, Essex, 
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Lorp Searorp. 

July 1. At his seat, Woodend, near 
Chichester, in his 74th year, the Right 
Hon. Charles Rose Ellis, Baron Seaford, 
of Seaford, co. Sussex. 

The family of Ellis was established in 
Jamaica at the conquest of that island in 
1665, by Colonel John Ellis, whose an- 
cestors were resident at Wrexham, co. 
Denbigh. He married Elizabeth-Grace, 
sister to William Needham, esq. Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and was father 
of George Ellis, esq. Chief Justice of the 
island, who married Anne, daughter of 
Peter Beckford, esq. also Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and had issue George 
and John. George, by Susanna-Charlotte, 
daughter of Samuel Long, esq. of Jamaica, 
(uncle to the late Lord Farnborough,) had 
issue the accomplished George Ellis,* the 
intimate friend of Mr. Canning. John, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Pallmer, esq. 
of Jamaica, was the father of two sons, 
John, of Hurlingham, co. Middlesex, who 
married Antoinette, daughter of Sir Peter 
Parker, Bart. and had issue ; and Charles- 
Rose, Lord Seaford, the subject of this 
memoir. 

Mr. Charles Rose Ellis first came into 
Parliament for the borough of Heytesbury 
in 179 ; in 1796 he was elected for Ware- 
ham, but having acquired an interest in 
the borough of Seaford, he also contested 
that place, in opposition to Mr. Leach, 
afterwards Master of the Rolls, and, being 
successful, made his election for that bo- 
rough. He was re-chosen in 1802, beat- 
ing the Leach party by 69 to 47; but in 
1806 was in turn defeated. In 1807 he 
was returned for East Grinstead, through 
the interest of the Duchess of Dorset. In 
1812 he was re-chosen for Seaford, and 
again in 1818 and 1820. He was for many 
years considered the head of the West India 
interest. In general politics he supported, 
like his cousin George, their friend Mr. 
Canning, and afterwards the administra- 
tions of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne. 
He was elevated to the peerage during 
the Liverpool ministry, by patent, dated 
July 15, 1826. 

Having married August 2, 1798, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Katharine Hervey, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John-Augustus Lord 
Hervey, eldest son of Frederick fourth 
Earl of Bristol, by that lady, who died 
Jan. 21, 1803, he had issue two sons, 





_* Whose epitaph, written by Mr. Can- 
ning, we published in our Magazine for 
June 1843, p. 606, 


Charles-Augustus, Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, and the Hon. Augustus Frederick 
Ellis, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, who 
married in 1828 Mary-Frances-Thurlow, 
eldest daughter of Sir David Cunynghame, 
of Milncraig, Bart., and died in 18 . 

Lord Seaford’s elder son was born on 
the 5th June, 1799. On the death of his 
great-grandfather, the Earl of Bristol, 
July 8, 1803, the barony of Howard de 
Walden became vested in him, by descent 
from Elizabeth Felton, wife of John first 
Earl of Bristol, and daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas Felton and Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter and coheir of James 
third Earl of Suffolk and Baron Howard 
de Walden. The barony had been pre- 
viously granted in 1784 to Field-Marshal 
Sir John Griffin, K.B. (afterwards created 
Lord Braybrooke, with remainder to the 
family of Neville,) and after his death, in 
1797, it was again in abeyance until the 
death of his sister Mrs. Parker, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Parker, Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster. On the demise of that lady 
without issue, in 1799, the descendants of 
Lady Essex Howard the elder, coheir of 
James Earl of Suffolk, became extinct, 
and the barony became vested solely in 
Charles Augustus Ellis. His claim was 
admitted in 1807, and on his coming of 
age, in 1820, he was duly summoned to 
Parliament. His Lordship (who has now 
succeeded also to the barony of Seafcrd,) 
is at present ambassador at Lisbon. He 
married Nov. 8, 1828, Lady Lucy Ben- 
tinck, third daughter of William fourth 
Duke of Portland, K.G., and niece to the 
late Lady Canning, (the widow of the 
Right Hon. George Canning), by whom 
he has issue. 

Lord Seaford married secondly, on the 
Ist Oct. 1840, Louisa-Emily, daughter of 
Admiral the Hon, Sir George Cranfield 
Berkeley, G.C.B., and widow of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
Bart. and G.C.B., Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Probate of the will of Lord Seaford was 
granted on the 20th Aug. to the execu- 
tors, Earl Jermyn and Viscount Canning, 
a power being reserved to Charles-Augus- 
tus Baron Howard de Walden and Sea- 
ford, the son, and an executor, to prove 
hereafter. He directs that his wife, Anne 
Louisa Emily, Baroness Seaford, shall be 
paid in advance from the jointure under 
the marriage settlement, and bequeaths 
for her immediate use a legacy of 500/.; 
also leaves her the carriages and household 
furniture, and that she may continue to 
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reside at Woodend: the plate at her de- 
cease he leaves to his eldest son. He 
directs that the old Montpelier estate in 
Jamaica shall be released from all claims 
prior to those of his wife, and that all 
all sums due therefrom to the Crown shall 
be discharged ; and leaves the absolute in- 
terest in all his West India property to 
his eldest son. All other his estates, 
real, copyhold, and leasehold, at Seaford, 
Woodend, Audley-square, or elsewhere, 
he gives, devises, and bequeaths to his 
son, Lord Howard de Walden. The per- 
sonal estate in England is sworn under 
20,0007. The will is dated the 7th Sept. 
1843. 


Mrs. Lawrence. 
July 30. At her seat, Studley Park, 
near Ripon, in her 85th year, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Sophia Lawrence. 


This lady was born at Kensington on the - 


18th Feb. 1761. She was the daughter 
of William Lawrence, esq. of Kirkby 
Fleetham, by Anna-Sophia, daughter and 
co-heiress of William <Aislabie, esq. of 
Studley Royal. Her father, whowas M.P. 
for Ripon in six Parliaments, died in 1798; 
her mother in 1802. The previous death, 
in 1785, of her only brother,* a young man 





* We are tempted to add in a note the 
character of this young gentleman, given 
by Dr. Whitaker in his History of Rich- 
mondshire, as it is expressed in no com- 


mon terms of compliment. Speaking of 
the church of Kirkby Fleetham, the his- 
torian says: ‘‘ The most interesting ob- 
ject in this church is a modern monument, 
beautifully designed and executed by Flax- 
man, to the memory of William Lawrence, 
esq. whose age, untimely death, and ami- 
able qualifications, are recorded in the in- 
scription. But it falls to the lot of one 
who knew him well, and values perhaps 
some of his endowments there omitted 
more highly than the writer of that epi- 
taph, to add, that the zeal and skill which 
at that early age he displayed as an anti- 
quary, promised, with the advantages of 
the great fortune which awaited him, to 
place him at the head of that useful and 
delightful pursuit. His numismatical know- 
ledge in particular was very considerable. 

“« He was first educated at the Charter- 
house, and afterwards at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where, having taken his 
first degree, already in a languishing state 
of health, the slow but sure progress of a 
consumption induced him to retire to this 
his favourite place, where he died. 

“¢ The taste of Flaxman is always happy 
in symbols ; and, accordingly, the monu- 
ment of Mr. Lawrence, besides an ani- 
mated bust, which bears a striking resem- 
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of great taste and virtue, left her the heiress 
of the large estates of her ancestors; and 
she succeeded to Studley in 1808, on the 
death of her aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Allan- 
son, widow of Charles Allanson, esq. of 
Bramham Biggin, the elder daughter and 
coheir of Mr. Aislabie. 

The beautiful and far-famed estate of 
Studley Royal came in the time of Charles 
II. to the family of Aislabie, by the mar- 
riage of George Aislabie, esq. Principal 
Registrar of the Archiepiscopal Court at 
York, with Mary, eldest surviving daugh- 
ter and (on the decease of her only bro- 
ther) coheiress of Sir John Mallory, of 
that place, whose ancestor, William Mal- 
lory, of Hutton Conyers, obtained it by 
marriage with Dyonisia, daughter and co- 
heiress of William Tempest, about the 
middle of the 15th century. Mr. Aisla- 
bie, who like his father-in-law had zea- 
lously adhered to their Sovereign in the 
grand rebellion, was killed in a duel by 
Sir Jonathan Jenings, of Ripon, on the 
10th of January, 1674, the particulars of 
which are recorded in a MS. (now in the 
possession of Mr. Walbran,t of Ripon,) 
written by the culprit in vindication of his 
conduct and character. By this his se- 





blance to the original, represents a museum, 
with books, charters, coins, and all the 
favourite attributes of an antiquary, dis- 
played with that irregularity in which an- 
tiquaries delight. ‘ Near this monument, 
erected to his memory, lie the remains of 
William Lawrence, the only son of Wil- 
liam Lawrence, esq. of this place, by 
Anna-Sophia, his wife, daughter and co- 
heiress of William Aislabie, esq. of Stud- 
ley Royal, in this county. He died on 
the 8th day of November, a.p. 1785, in 
the 22nd year of his age. At that early 
period his gentle manners and interesting 
character had so powerfully conciliated 
the affection and esteem of all who knew 
him that a longer life would rather have 
added to the number than have increased 
the attachment of his friends. 
For since the first male child, 
To him who did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not a more gracious creature born. 

“¢Mr. Lawrence was heir-presumptive to 
the noble scenes of Studley Park and 
Hackfall, and nephew to Dr. Lawrence, 
the friend of Johnson, and consequently 
first cousin to the late learned and accom- 
plished judge, Sir Soulden Lawrence.” 

tT In 1841 this gentleman compiled a 
‘* Genealogical and Biographical Memoir 
of the Lords of Studley,” of which only 
twenty copies were printed in 12mo. for 
Mrs. Lawrence and her personal friends. 
We have, however, by his kindness, made 
use of it on the present occasion, 
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cond wife Mr. Aislabie had with other 
children (whose issue is we believe extinct) 
Mary, who married in 1679 William, 
afterwards Sir William Robinson, of 
Newby-upon-Swale, Bart. (great-grand- 
father by her of the present Earl de Grey 
and the Earl of Ripon); and John Aisla- 
bie, esq. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1718-1721. This son, who appears to 
have been a man of strong natural ability, 
and a sound scholar, will be remembered 
by historical students for his connection 
with the South-sea Scheme, of which he 
published his defence, delivered personally 
before the House of Lords. It is to his 
genius and cultivated taste that the thou- 
sands who annually visit Harrogate, aud 
other similar places of recreation or resort 
in the county of York, are indebted for the 
original formation of the park and plea- 
sure grounds at Studley. He was a gene- 
rous patron of the town of Ripon, of 
which he was mayor in 1702, and to the 
corporation of which he gave in 1720 the 
sum of 2000/. He died in 1742, aged 71, 
leaving, by his first wife, an only son, 
- William Aislabie, esq. M.P. for Ripon 
from the time of attaining his majority 
in 1721 to that of his decease, May 17, 
1781. He enjoyed the leisure of a long 
and honourable life in extending and cor- 
recting the scenes his father had projected, 


and had the felicity to add to his posses- 
sions in 1768 the abbey and park of 
Fountains, by purchase from Mr. Messen- 


ger. By his first wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John sixth Earl of Exeter, by Eli- 
zabeth, his second wife, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Wm. Brownlow, of Belton, 
co. Lincoln, bart. Mr. Aislabie had toge- 
ther with other issue which predeceased 
him, two daughters, his coheiresses, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Charles Allanson, esq. of 
Bramham Biggin, co. York, who died 
s. p.; and Anna Sophia, mother of the 
subject of the present memoir. Mr. Ais- 
labie married secondly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Vernon, knt. but had 
no issue by her that survived their infancy. 
The elder of Mr. Aislabie’s sisters, Mary, 
wife of Edmund Waller, esq. of Beacons- 
field, alone left issue, and is now repre- 
sented by H. E. Waller, esq. 

Mrs. Lawrence proved herself a most 
worthy possessor of this fine property. 
Although every man of education and 
taste is indebted to her liberal conserva- 
tion of those many remarkable objects 
both of nature and art that are unceasingly 
visited at Studley and Hackfall, the anti- 
quary has peculiar occasion to respect her 
memory for the judicious care and atten- 
tion she devoted to the preservation of 


Fountains Abbey. In 1822, when the fall 
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of five arches of the cloister threatened 
the destruction of that magnificent arcade, 
she caused them immediately to be re- 
built, and the whole of the roof to be pro- 
tected so as to retard the occurrence of a 
similar catastrophe. About ten years 
after the tower was repaired throughout. 
After some minor attentions, in 1840 the 
whole of the cloister roof, an area about 
300 feet long and 40 wide, was covered 
with an impervious cement, and the flat 
arches of the Norman groining of the nave 
aisles that exhibited dangerous symptoms 
of decay were carefully reset. In these 
operations all additions or alterations to 
obtain an increase of picturesque or archi- 
tectural effect were studiously avoided, the 
only object intended being to resist the 
progress of decay. Some years after her 
accession to the estate she caused the 
appearance and condition of the several 
parts of the abbey to be perpetuated in an 
elaborate series of water-colour drawings, 
from the accurate pencil of Mr. Buckler ; 
and a few months prior to her decease had 
entrusted the records of that wealthy and 
powerful house to Mr. Walbran for the 
purposes of his county history, of which 
its description and chronicle of course 
forms a considerable portion. 

Mrs. Lawrence was steadfastly and 
affectionately attached to the Established 
Church, and ever earnest and studious to 
promote the inculcation of its pure and 
comprehensive doctrines, whether by the 
erection and endowment of churches and 
chapels, the establishment of parochial 
schools, the academical and clerical edu- 
cation of humble but meritorious students, 
or those many other means that were un- 
ceasingly subjected to her consideration ; 
in short, there was no project that had for 
its end the spiritual welfare of mankind, 
or the amelioration of human suffering, 
that did not find in her a sincere, and zea- 
lous, and valuable friend. How often, 
and to what extent, this good and faithful 
servant promoted through her immediate 
agents these pious and benevolent works 
can be known only to Him who will at 
last reward them. Her pensions or yearly 
allowances to poor widows and orphans, 
and those whose poverty was embittered 
by bodily infirmity, disease, imbecility, or 
age, or whom misfortune had overtaken 
and overwhelmed in honest endeavours, 
were known to be very numerous. In 
many cases indeed her benevolence was 
doubly estimable, since it maintained in 
decent respectability persons of character 
and worth, who must otherwise have been 
inevitably urged by the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances into an inferior and 
lowly station of life, unacquainted with its 
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habits, unprotected by its obscurity, and 
exposed to the insults and ingratitude of 
an ungenerous and uncharitable world. 

There is an excellent marble bust of 
Mrs. Lawrence, by Mr. Angus Fletcher, 
in the hall at Ripon, of which several 
casts and reduced copies have been taken. 
A likeness of her in her early days re- 
mains at Kirkby Flectham, and a litho- 
graphic portrait, from a drawing made 
eight years ago, has just been published at 
Ripon. 

As soon as the death of this long-ho- 
noured patroness of Ripon became known 
in that city all the shops and public places 
were closed by common consent. 

Her funeral took place on the 6th of 
August. On the previous day a printed 
notice was issued at Ripon, signed by the 
Mayor, and the Dean, in accordance with 
which those inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood, who were desirous to at- 
tend the funeral, assembled at five o’clock 
in the evening, at Bishopton Bridge, and 
on the arrival of the funeral cortége at the 
last porter’s lodge in the grounds, the fol- 
lowing procession was formed : 


Tenantry on horseback, 
headed by William Morton, esq. 


The St. Lawrence, Earl de Grey’s, Earl 
of Ripon’s, and St. Wilfred’s Order 
of the Odd Fellows M.U., four abreast. 
Four Constables with their staves covered 
with crape. 

Tradesmen and other Inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood, four 
abreast, and on foot. 


Gentlemen of the City and County. 
Two Constables as before. 


The Mayor and Corporation. 


Two Churchwardens, with wands 
covered with crape. 


The Parochial Clergy. 


The Dean and Chapter Clergy, (attended 
by the Clerk, Vergers, and 
Churchwardens). 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
The Hearse. 


Mourners’ Carriages ; containing the 
friends of the deceased, and the 
members of the household. 


Followed by the Carriages of the Bishop 
of Ripon, the Dean, Capt. Harcourt, 
Swinton Park ; John Yorke, esq. Bewer- 
ley; Chas. Oxley, esq. Ripon; A. Law- 
son, esq. M.P., Boroughbridge; J. W. 
Coltman, esq. Aldborough; Thos. Robson, 
esq. Holtby; Thomas Mason, esq. Copt 
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Hewick ; Thomas Hopper, esq. Sharow ; 
W. H. Hugessen, esq. Bondgate; John 
Harrison, esq. Bellwood; Mrs. Lucas, 
Ripon; Mrs. Powell, Sharow; John 
Hill, esq. Ripley ; Mrs. Hodgson, Breck- 
amoor; John Hutton, esq. Sowber Hill ; 
R. J. Thompson, esq. Kirby Hall; T. C. 
Wilkinson, esq. Cayton Hall; John Hodg- 
son, esq. Norton Conyers; Rev. H. P. 
Hamilton, Wath; F. H. Wood, esq. Hol- 
lin Hall; General Maister, Littlethorpe ; 
John Dalton, esq. Sleningford Hall, &c. 
On arriving at the boundary of the city, 
the procession halted, and formed in line 
on each side of the road; and after the 
hearse, mourning coaches, and the carri- 
ages of private individuals had passed, 
that part of the procession on foot re- 
turned, the tenants on horseback and 
family carriages accompanying as far as 
the boundary of the deceased’s property 
on Hutton Moor, near to Leeming Lane. 
The hearse and coaches proceeded at a 
slow pace towards Kirkby Fleetham, where 
they arrived at a quarter before one in the 
morning, and the coffin was then placed 
in the dining-room of the hall, and re- 
mained there until the following day, 
when the funeral procession left the man- 
sion (which is not more than 100 yards 
from the church,) exactly at twelve 
o'clock. The coffin was carried by eight 
of the labourers of the family, dressed in 
decent mourning. The Earl De Grey and 
the Vice-Chancellor of England (as execu- 
tors) followed the body, and next the re- 
latives of the deceased, the Rev. James 
Charnock, chaplain, Dr. Timm, domestic 
physician, and servants of the household. 
The Bishop of Ripon followed next, Dr. 
Webber the Dean, and other lay and cle- 
rical gentlemen. The service was read by 
the Rev. Wm. Lockwood, Vicar of Kirkby 
Fleetham. 

By her will Mrs. Lawrence has left her 
estates at Studley, Fountains, Ripon, 
Lindrick, Littlethorpe - with - Whitcliffe, 
Aldfield, and places south of the river 
Ure, to the Earl de Grey, except Kirkby 
Malzeard, the moor of Fountains’ Earth 
and Hackfall, which are given to the Earl 
of Ripon. To the latter nobleman she 
gives also her estates in the neighbourhood 
of Ripon, north of the River Ure, includ- 
ing Hutton Conyers, Sharow, Copt He- 
wick, &c. To each of these noblemen 
the property is limited for life, and then 
to go to Lord Goderich, son of the Earl of 
Ripon, and, in default of issue here, to the 
family of Waller. Her estates in Leices- 
tershire she gives to Sir Cornwallis Rick- 
etts, Bart.; her estates at Kirkby Fleet- 
ham and Clint to Mr. Waller. Probate 
of the will and a codicil was granted by 
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the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 
the 18th Sept. to the Right Hon. Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, the Vice-Chancellor 
of England, one of the executors. No 
executors are named in the will, but in the 
codicil Earl de Grey, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, are ap- 
pointed. The property has been sworn 
under 300,000/. within the province of 
Canterbury. There are bequests of lega- 
cies and annuities to nearly eighty persons. 
Among the principal legatees are, Rev. T. 
Bowdler, 20,0097. ; Rev. James Charnock, 
15,0002. ; the Vice-Chancellor, 15,000/., 
and a life interest in 10,000/.; St. Vin- 
cent Ricketts, 20,0007.; Stephen Waller, 
10,000/7.; Robert Waller, 7,000/.; the 
children of Sir Wm. Young, 10,0007. ; 
Miss Rebecca Charnock, 7,000/.; Miss 
Charnock, 2,000/.; Rev. John Charnock, 
6,000/. ; to the family of the Robsons of 
Holtby, 9,000/.; to her steward, Mr. 
Morton, 1,0007.; to her physician, Dr. 
Timm, 1,000/.; the Ripon Diocesan 


Church Building Society, 5,000/.; the 
Rev. Robert Poole, 1,000/.; Miss Booth, 
1,000/.; Miss Kelly, 1000/.; Rev. J. 
Clarke, in trust for his family, 2,000/. 
The following charities are also benefited 
to the amount of 1,000/. each :—York 
Lunatic Asylum, 


Middlesex Hospital, 
Clergy Orphan Society, Leeds General In- 
firmary, Ripon Dispensary, Harrogate Bath 
Hospital ; 30/. is bequeathed to the poor 
of Kirkby, and 19 guineas to the poor of 
Studley. Earl de Grey is named residu- 
ary legatee. All the pecuniary legacies 
are charged upon her funded property. 
She also gives annuities to her domestic 
servants, according to their length of ser- 
vice, varying from 102. to 702. a year. 


Tue Dean or LLANDAFF. 

Aug. 8. At the Deanery, Llandaff, 
aged 59, the Very Reverend William Bruce 
Knight, Dean of Llandaff. 

He was the second son of John Knight, 
esq. by Margaret, daughter and heir of 
William Bruce, esq. of Duffryn Aberdare, 
co. Glamorgan, descended from the family 
of Bruce of Kennet, in Clackmannanshire. 

The late Dean of Llandaff was born at 
Fairlinch, in Devonshire, on Christmas- 
day, 1785. At a very early age he was 
removed, with the rest of his family, to 
Llanblethian, near Cowbridge, and was 
thus enabled to gain that familiar know- 
ledge of the Welsh language which can 
only be acquired in childhood. His edu- 
cation was commenced under Dr. Wil- 
liams, at Cowbridge, was continued at 
Sherborne school, in Dorsetshire, and 
completed at Exeter college, Oxford. He 
was ordained at the usual age, and offici- 
ated for a short time at Llaniltern Chapel, 
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in the parish of St. Fagan’s. The interval 
between his ordination and presentation, 
by Sir John Aubrey, to the rectory of 
Llantrithyd in 1815, was diligently em- 
ployed in laying in a vast and well-digested 
store of theological learning, in mastering 
the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in an accurate study of the in- 
tricacies of Welsh grammar and literature. 
His acquirements in this respect were un- 
questionably profound ; as was especially 
displayed in his controversy with the Rev. 
J. Jones, late Precentor of Christ-church, 
Oxford, on Welsh orthography. Mr. 
Knight’s dissertations on this subject set 
the question at rest. 

He remained but two years at Llantri- 
thyd; but, during that time, his earnest- 
ness and energy in the performance of his 
duties, his eloquence in the pulpit, and 
the winning gentleness of his manners, 
produced a complete revolution in a neg- 
lected parish. His flock was roused from 
their religious torpor, the deserted church 
was once more crowded, the school flou- 
rished, and the good effected by him in 
that short space yet survives in the grate- 
ful memories of the inhabitants. In 1817, 
on the death of the Rev. Dr. Hunt, he 
was presented by the Trustees of C. R. 
M. Talbot, esq. to the perpetual curacy of 
Margam, and to the consolidated rectory 
of Landough and St. Mary Church. Here 
he passed nearly all the remainder of his 
life. In the same year he was appointed 
Examining Chaplain by Bishop Marsh, 
who also gave him a Prebendal stall at 
Llandaff, and made him Chancellor of the 
Cathedral. 

On the 12th of Dec. 1817, he married 
Maria-Elinor, the second daughter of the 
late Llewellyn Traherne, esq. of St. Hilary. 

On the accession of Bishop Van Mil- 
dert he continued his duties as Examining 
Chaplain, and upon the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, in February 1825, the same 
learned and excellent Prelate raised him 
to the important office of Chancellor of 
the Diocese, and, on doing so, told him 
‘that if he could have found a more fit 
and eligible person he would have appointed 
him.’’ He was again Examining Chaplain 
to Bishop Sumner in 1826; and in 1827, 
under Bishop Copleston, and continued to 
perform the important duties of that office 
up to the moment of his decease. He 
received his last office and honour in Oc- 
tober 1843, when, upon the death of 
Archdeacon Probyn, he became the first 
Dean of Llandaff. 

Such was the career of this eminent 
personage. Of the nature and value of 
the services which he rendered to the 
cause of religion stronger testimony can- 
not be adduced than the words of one who 
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knew and loved him well—his excellent 
Bishop—who stated that they ‘‘ extended 
not only through the diocese of Llandaff, 
but diffused a beneficial influence over the 
church at large.’”’ ‘* The Chancellor,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ had long taken an active part in 
the affairs of the Church. His zeal for 
that Church and for the honour of God 
became contagious, and spread throughout 
the diocese, and so excellent an example 
was not without an important influence. 
It might be truly said that there was not 
a solitary parish throughout the entire 
diocese in which the advantage of his au- 
thority and influence was not perceptible. 
There was not, perhaps, a single clergy- 
man in the diocese who had not received 
some benefit from advice kindly given, 
and assistance readily afforded in trying 
moments, and from the resolution of 
doubts in cases of difficulty.”’ 

Rarely, indeed, have been combined in 
one individual so many talents and quali- 
ties fitted for the successful discharge of 
delicate and important duties. To an ex- 
quisite knowledge of mankind, which, how- 
ever, his native kindness of heart led him 
to apply to the discovery of the good ra- 
ther than of the evil qualities of those 
with whom he conversed, to a sagacity 
never at fault, to untiring industry, and a 
cheerful energy which took its spring as 
much from the conviction of lofty purpose 
as from his natural strength of character, 
he united a suavity of manner, a winning 
address, and a persuasive eloquence which, 
on the one hand, disarmed the opposition 
of those who were inclined to rebel, and, 
on the other, won for him, from every 
class of society, a degree of affection and 
admiration bordering upon enthusiasm. 

During the long period in which he per- 
formed the important duties of Examining 
Chaplain he exerted himself, with no head- 
long precipitancy or violent zeal, but with 
the temper, moderation, and perseverance, 
which make reforms useful and lasting, to 
elevate the character of the Welsh clergy, 
which had suffered greatly by long neglect 
of episcopal superintendence, and of that 
regular discipline so necessary to the 
conduct of large bodies of men. Slowly, 
but steadily, by a gradually increasing 
demand for learning, by encouragement, 
by exhortation, and, above all, by the 
influence of example, he gathered round 
himself a body of men who had imbibed 
something of his spirit and high sense of 
duty, and whose respectable attainments 
and blameless lives stand in bright con- 
trast to too many of their ignorant and 
disreputable predecessors. The candidate 
who distinguished himself by superior 
merit had gained in him a fast and indefa- 
tigable friend, who lost no opportunity of 
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promoting the public good by advancing 
his interest ; and many a pious ornament 
of the diocese can gratefully trace his suc- 
cessful career to the esteem he had thus 
early and creditably won. 

But it is in the character of parish 
priest that his virtues most pre-eminently 
shone forth, and that his friends will de- 
light to remember him. Never, perhaps, 
has existed a more perfect example of the 
Spiritual Pastor. As preacher, as in- 
structor, whether relieving the needy or 
comforting the afflicted, whether speaking 
the words of hope and consolation to the 
dying, or reproving the sins or healing the 
feuds of the living—sympathizing in every 
little joy, every transient trouble—his daily 
life was a picture delightful to contemplate 
andtoremember. The parish schools grew 
and flourished under his fostering care. 
To every parishioner of his populous and 
extensive cure he was intimately known, 
and loved and revered accordingly. Every 
eye brightened at his approach. For all 
he had a hearty greeting, a good-humoured 
jest, a ready ear for every complaint, and 
cheerful encouragement and sound advice 
for those who needed it. No day passed 
without a visit from him to the cottages of 
those who were suffering under any mental 
or physical afiliction. To the poor (to 
use his own words in describing the more 
magnificent liberality of the Bishop of 
Llandaff,) ‘‘his unbounded charity was 
ministered with so unsparing a hand, and 
in streams so copious, as to create a won- 
der from whence such large supplies could 
fiow.”’ 

As a preacher, his first and most rare 
merit was the admirable adaptation of his 
subject and language to the capacity and 
feelings of his audience. No painful train 
of subtle reasoning, no rhapsodical flights 
of religious fervour, wearied or distracted 
their attention; but argument and exhor- 
tation were so blended, and so relieved 
each other, that the mind was fortified 
while the heart was stirred, and he had 
ceased to speak long before his hearers 
were weary of listening. His language 
was simple, but never commonplace, ele- 
gant without affectation, striking without 
singularity. His impressive manner, his 
animated and benevolent countenance, 
powerfully seconded his other gifts. 


** He bore his great commission in his look, 
But sweetly tempered awe, and softened 
all he spoke.’’ 


His voice rich and flexible, sonorous yet 
sweet, its lowest whisper vibrated to the 
very heart, while its louder accents swelled 
into tones that were eloquent of themselves 
without the aid of language. But he did 
not, as too many clergymen have done, 
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consider his duties for the week ended 
with the ministrations of the sabbath. 
His whole life, public and private, was 
indeed ‘‘ a living sermon of the truths he 
taught.’’ 

To the efficiency with which he dis- 
charged the judicial office of Chancellor, 
the late Sir John Nicholl has more than 
once offered the highest, because the most 
competent, testimony. Without the office, 
he performed also the visitatorial duties of 
Archdeacon; and his success in this branch 
of his exertions may be traced in almost 
every church and church-yard throughout 
the diocese. His charges upon these oc- 
casions were clear, temperate, and instruc- 
tive; more especially during the recent 
agitation of the question of Church-rates 
did he display the remarkable power he 
possessed of rendering intelligible and fa- 
miliar to his hearers the most entangled 
and intricate subjects. 

Perhaps of all his services the one to 
which his kind and benevolent disposition 
led him to attach the greatest importance 
was that which he rendered to the Charity 
of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy. 
To increase the funds for their mainte- 
nance he spared no labour, he valued 
no check, he regarded no mortification. 
Whenever he descried a probable contri- 
butor he pursued him with so much ear- 
nestness, address, good-humour, and per- 
severance, that success almost invariably 
—we believe with only three unenviable 
exceptions—crowned his efforts. The sub- 
scriptions were in consequence, during his 
Treasurership, more than quadrupled in 
amount, and this admirable charity was 
rendered the most efficient of the kind in 
Great Britain. Never was he more ami- 
ably seen than at the annual meetings con- 
nected with it. Surrounded by troops of 
friends who loved him as a brother or re- 
vered him as a father, his cheerful and 
kindly countenance diffused a spirit of 
cordiality and love over the whole pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘ Hope elevated, and Joy 
brightened his crest.’’ It was the joy of 
having poured balm into the wounds of 
the afflicted, it was the hope of still fur- 
ther mitigating their sufferings. 

His eloquence as a public speaker, his 
aptitude for business, and his knowledge 
of mankind, were such that there can be 
no doubt that he wonld have attained the 
highest distinctions in any secular pro- 
fession. In the eloquent and discriminat- 
ing language of his excellent Bishop, it has 
been remarked, that ‘‘ In point of abilities, 
attainments, talent for business, prompti- 
tude, clearness and rectitude of judgment, 
he was, within my experience, never sur- 
passed ; but the peculiar charm was, that, 
amidst all these materials for vanity and 
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self-importance, never was there a man of 
more humble and modest mind, of more 
benevolence, of less selfishness, of a rea- 
dier disposition to sink himself in com- 
parison of others, and to exert his talents 
not for display, but for the simple purpose 
of doing good.’’ 

The body of the late Dean was interred 
on the 14th of August, under the centre 
of the altar of the Lady Chapel, in Llan- 
daff Cathedral, to the restoration of which 
he had mainly contributed. Thefuneral was 
as strictly private as it could be under the 
circumstances ; but, notwithstanding, a 
large body of the clergy, and many of the 
laity, came to testify their love for the de- 
ceased. None were invited but the near 
relatives and connections of the family. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, anxious to give a 
last proof of esteem and affection for his 
departed friend, arrived from Hardwicke, 
in order to be present. The funeral cere- 
mony was principally performed by the 
deceased gentleman’s brother-in-law, the 
Rev. John Montgomery Traherne, Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral. The chief 
mourners were J. Bruce Pryce, esq. and 
the Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor 
Knight Bruce, brothers of the deceased. 
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Capt. Sir W. S. Wiseman, Bart. 


Aug. . At Hillingdon End, Middle« 
sex, aged 62, Sir William Saltonstall 
Wiseman, the seventh Bart., of Canfield- 
hall, Essex (1628), a Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 

He was born March 5, 1784, the only 
son of Edmund Wiseman, esq. the eldest 
son of the sixth Baronet, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Michael Goden, master-attend- 
ant of the Dockyard at Chatham; and 
succeeded to the title of Baronet on the 
death of his grandfather Jan. 30, 1210. 

He was made a Lieutenant R.N. April 
30, 1807, and promoted to the rank of 
Commander Sept. 24, 1811. He was 
appointed to the Sophie 18, fitting for the 
Jamaica station, Aug. 18, 1818; and 
posted into the Tamar 26, Nov. 22, 1820. 
He subsequently commanded the Sama- 
rang 28, and the Jupiter 60, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Adm. Lake, both on the Ha- 
lifax station. 

Sir William S. Wiseman married, first, 
Jan. 1, 1812, at Bagdad, in Persia, Ca- 
tharine, daughter of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Knt., late Recorder of Bombay ; 
and by that lady, who died June 27, 1822, 
he had issue four children; 1. Sir Ed 
mund, born at Bombay in 1812, who has 
succeeded to the title; 2. William-Sal- 
tonstall, a Lieut. R.N. (1838); 3. ano- 
ther son, born in 1816; and 4, a daughter 
born in 1817. : 

3 
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Sir William married secondly, April 5, 
1827, Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
George Davies, B.D. Rector of Cranfield, 
Bedfordshire. 


Rear-Apm. J. H. Tarr. 


4ug.7. At Edinburgh, aged 74, James 
Haldane Tait, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was the sixth son of William 
Tait, esq. a merchant of Glasgow, N. B., 
by Margaret, sister of Admiral Viscount 
Duncan. He was born at Glasgow; and, 
in 1783, embarked as a midshipman on 
board the Edgar of 74 guns, then com- 
manded by his maternal uncle, and sta- 
tioned at Spithead as a guard-ship. 

During the Spanish armament (1790) 
he was placed under the protection of the 
Hon. George Murray, with whom he 
served for some time in the Defence, ano- 
ther third-rate, and whose patronage he 
ever afterwards enjoyed. 

The dispute with Spain being settled 
without proceeding to hostilities, Mr. 
Tait next entered into the merchant ser- 
vice, and made several voyages previous 
to the commencement of the French revo- 
lutionary war, at which period he again 
joined his friend, Commodore Murray, 


whose broad jiendant was then flying on 


board the Duke of 98 guns, but subse- 
quently removed into the Glory, a ship of 
similar force. 

In April 1794, Commodore Murray 
being promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, and appointed Commander-in- 
chief on the Halifax station, Mr. Tait fol- 
lowed that officer into the Resolution 74, 
from which ship he was soon after ap- 
pointed by his patron to act as a Lieute- 
nant on board the Thisbe 28. His com- 
mission, however, was not confirmed by 
the Admiralty until June 1796, previously 
to which he had been removed into the 
Cleopatra of 32 guns. 

In the latter frigate, commanded suc- 
cessively by Captains Charles V. Penrose, 
Charles Rowley, and Israel Pellew, Lieut. 
Tait continued until Oct. 1797, when he 
joined the Venerable 74, at the particular 
request of his noble relative, Viscount 
Duncan, with whom he remained in that 
ship, and the Kent 74, until Jan. 1799, 
when he received a commission appointing 
him to the command of the Jane, an armed 
lugger, forming part of the force under his 
Lordship’s orders. 

The north coast of Scotland was at that 
time infested by numerous privateers ; and 
the appearance of the Jane, sent thither to 
protect the trade, was at first productive 
of increased alarm, she being rigged in a 
similar manner to many of those marauders, 
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Lieut. Tait, however, with a laudable zeal, 
established a code of signals, which had 
the effect of removing all uneasiness from 
the minds of those engaged in coasting 
vessels, and at the same time enabled the 
inhabitants of Redhead, Montrose, Aber- 
deen, Peterhead, Banff, and Cromartie, to 
point out the direction in which any ene- 
my’s cruiser might have proceeded after 
approaching either of those places during 
his absence. In addition to this service, 
he appears to have captured about fifty 
sail of French and Dutch vessels of differ- 
ent classes, and conducted himself, on all 
occasions, in so exemplary a manner as to 
call forth the thanks of the magistrates and 
town councils of Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
Banff, by whom he was presented with the 
freedom of those burghs, at a public din- 
ner, given to him previous to his recall 
from that station, and also recommended 
in strong terms to the Admiralty for pro- 
motion. His advancement to the rank of 
Commander took place April 29, 1802. 

In June 1803 Captain Tait was ap- 
pointed to command a district of sea fen- 
cibles on the coast of Scotland; and in 
October following he obtained an appoint- 
ment to the Volcano bomb, employed be- 
tween Dungeness and Boulogne, in which 
vessel he continued until ordered to the 
East Indies, on promotion, at the close of 
1404. 

We next find Captain Tait commission- 
ing and fitting out the Sir Francis Drake 
frigate, formerly a country ship, pur- 
chased at Bombay for his Majesty's ser- 
vice. In her he remained from Oct. 1805 
until March 1806, when he removed into 
the Grampus, a 50-gun ship, then em- 
ployed in India, and subsequently on the 
Cape of Good Hope station, from whence 
he returned home in the summer of 1809, 
bringing with him a large fleet of the Hon. 
Company’s ships, and other traders, which 
he had taken under his protection at St. 
Helena. His post commission bore date 
Sept. 5, 1506; and shortly after his arri- 
val in England he was presented by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany with a handsome sum of money for 
the purchase of a piece of plate, in ac- 
knowledgment of the great attention he 
had paid to his charge during the passage. 

The Grampus being paid off in conse- 
quence of her weak and defective state, 
Capt. Tait did not receive another ap- 
pointment until the close of the war with 
France, when he assumed the temporary 
command of the Venus, rated at 36 guns. 
He subsequently commanded the Junon 
and Pique frigates, on the Jamaica station, 
but was obliged to resign the latter on 
account of ill-health, in March 1817. 
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Lrevt.-Cotonet H. D. Roperrson. 

June 6. Of cholera, at a village be- 
tween Kolapore and Belgaum. Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Dundas Robertson, of the Bombay 
army. 
Colonel Robertson entered the Com- 
pany’s service in 1804, and on the esta- 
blishment of British supremacy over the 
Mahratta territories, in 1818, he was se- 
lected by Government as one of the offi- 
cers to whose management those districts 
were then intrusted. At first, we believe, 
he held the combined offices of judge, 
collector, and magistrate of Poonah, and 
the onerous and important duties of these 
situations were discharged by him in such 
a manner as to afford the greatest satis- 
faction to his official superiors, as well as 
to gain the esteem and regard of those 
beneath him. Colonel Robertson remained 
at Poonah until 1434, a period of seven- 
teen years, and appears, during this pro- 
tracted term of service, to have been in 
the highest degree respected by all classes 
of the community. On his arrival in 
Bombay in 1842, he received the appoint- 
ment of officiating Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, a post which, however, he relin- 
quished in consequence of the treatment 
which he received at the hands of Lord 


Ellenborough. In August of the follow- 


ing year, having resigned this situation, 
he came to the Presidency with the view 
of returning to Europe, and during his 
short stay took the opportunity of visiting 
Poonah, the scene of his former labours 


and exertions. The inhabitants flocked 
to him in great numbers, to pay their re- 
spects, and vied with each other in their 
manifestations of gratitude and regard. 
** From ten o’clock a.m. to four P.M.,’’ 
says a letter written at the time, ‘ his 
temporary place of residence is thronged 
with natives of all classes, sects, and per- 
suasions, and he, with his accustomed 
courtesy and urbanity, receives them all, 
and converses with them. They call him 
the ‘father and benefactor of the people 
of the Deccan.’ Next to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, he is certainly the most popular 
man amongst the natives of the Deccan, 
and they wish, from the inmost recesses 
of their hearts, that he was once more 
placed over them. In speaking of Colonel 
Robertson, they say that notwithstanding 
his having held a plurality of situations in 
Poonah, and that, too, during the most 
troubled and difficult times, justice was 
even more speedily administered than it 
is now, under the complicated machinery 
of a separate Judge and Collector.”’ Col. 
Robertson was a man of very considerable 
talent, and, with an amiable disposition, 
possessed sound judgment and discrimina- 
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tion. His literary abilities also were of 
no mean order. 


Masor T. W. Rocers. 

June 8. In Ceylon, Major Thomas 
William Rogers, Ceylon rifle regiment, 
assistant government agent. His death 
occurred under very awful circumstances. 
It appears that, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Buller, of Kandy, he had taken 
shelter from a shower in a house not far 
from his estate near Badulla; and that as 
he went out to see if the weather was 
clearing, a vivid flash of lightning struck 
him dead, slightly stunning at the same 
time Mr. and Mrs. Buller within the 
house, and a horsekeeper in the stable. 
Mr. Buller seeing Major Rogers lying on 
the ground, went to raise him, but found 
him quite dead; and the horsekeeper, 
who saw him fall, declared that his mas- 
ter never stirred after he dropped. On 
examining the body, there was found only 
a slight mark on one foot. Thus termi- 
nated in a moment, and in a manner the 
least expected, the life of an individual 
who had had more hairbreadth escapes 
than any other man of his day in encoun- 
ters with elephants, about 1200 of which 
he had shot in Ceylon. 

Major Rogers was much liked by his 
brother officers, was a most cheerful com- 
panion, and hospitable resident. He had 
never, we believe, been engaged in active 
military service, but won unfading laurels 
in the more useful arts of peace. Of all 
the military men who have presided upon 
the district benches, Major Rogers was 
considered to have most eminently quali- 
fied himself by application to the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence; and the roads and 
other improvements throughout the ex- 
tensive district over which he presided as 
assistant government agent, will long per- 
petuate his memory. He was appointed 
Captain in the Ceylon rifles in 1827, and 
Major in the army in 1841. 


Sir A. B. Fautxner, M.D. 

May 23. At his villa, Evington, near 
Cheltenham, aged 66, Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner, M.D. Physician to the Forces, 
gud a Fellow of the College of Physicians. 

He was the youngest son of Hugh 
Faulkner, esq. of Castletown, co. Carlow, 
by a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Cole, a 
relative of the Earl of Enniskillen. 

He received his education at the uni- 
versities of Dublin and Edinburgh, and | 
was also incorporated M.D. at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He served with the army in 
Spain, Holland, Sicily, and Malta; and 
on his return from the latter place was 
knighted, Feb, 23, 1815. The late Duke 
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of Sussex appointed him his Physician in 
Ordinary. 

He had retired for some years before his 
death from medical practice, in which he 
had been eminent at Cheltenham. He had 
very considerable literary talent and pro- 
fessional acquirements, and his evidence 
before parliament on the question of the 
plague contagion was considered both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Dr. Faulkner was the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 

Considerations on the Expediency of 
establishing an Hospital fur Officers on 
Foreign Service. 1810, 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious ; with observations on 
its prevention, character, and treatment. 
1820, 8vo. 

Rambling Notes and Reflections, sug- 
gested during a visit to Paris in the winter 
of 1826-27, 8vo. 

Reply to some clerical observations, 
taken against his Rambling Notes on the 
Discipline of the Church ; with a glimpse, 
in passing, at St. James’s Hell. 1828, 8vo. 

Letter addressed to the College of Phy- 
sicians on their Constitution and Charter, 
with Prefatory Observations to the Duke 
of Wellington. 1829, 8vo. 


A Visit to Germany and the Low Coun- 


tries, in 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1833. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Letters to Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
presenting Rambling Details of a Tour 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
with some remarks on Home Politics. 
1837, 12mo. 

A Letter to the Most Reverend the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 1840, 8vo. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner married in 1810 a 
daughter of Donald M‘Leod, esq. 


ALEXANDER Murray, Esa. M.P. 

July 15. At NWillybegs, co. Kildare, 
aged 55, Alexander Murray, esq. of 
Broughton, co. Wigton, M.P. for the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Mr. Murray was descended from George 
Murray, of Broughton, a gentleman of the 
bedchamber to King James VI., and also 
from an heiress of Lennox, of Culling, in 
whose right he quartered the arms of 
Lennox and Stewart. 

He was educated at Cambridge ; but his 
early habits of life were rather shy and re- 
served, and for several years he went com- 
paratively little into society, was much 
engaged in field sports, and was well 
known only to his most intimate friends. 
Subsequently, however, to the demise of 
the late Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, in Dec. 
1838, he was prevailed upon to offer him- 
self for thestewartry of Kirkcudbright; and 


in the course of his canvass on that occa- 
sion, when he was elected without a con- 
test, and at the last election, when he was 
opposed by Mr. Maxwell, (who polled 249 
votes, and Mr. Murray 672,) he became 
comparatively well known, and the un- 
founded notions that had previously been 
formed of his hauteur wholly disappeared, 
and everybody, whether friend or oppo- 
nent, was ready to admit Mr. Murray’s 
superior talents, and the irresistible in- 
fluence of his address and prepossessing 
manners. In politics he might, perhaps, 
be called an Ultra Whig. He was, how- 
ever, perfectly tolerant. In all the pri- 
vate relations of life Mr. Murray’s con- 
duct was not unexceptionable merely, but 
admirable. He married, July 18, ‘ 
Lady Anne Bingham, dau. of the late, and 
sister of the present Earl of Lucan. Not 
having any children, he is succeeded in 
his estates by Mr. Stewart, now Mr. 
Stewart Murray, grandson of the late Sir 
William Stewart. 


Mr. Witciam LAIDLaw. 

May 18. At Contin, co. Ross, in his 
65th year, Mr. William Laidlaw, the af- 
fectionate friend and steward of Sir Walter 
Scott, well known to all who ever visited 
Abbotsford, for the respect with which he 
was treated by Sir Walter,—to all who 
have read Mr. Lockhart’s Life of the 
great novelist, from the affectionate men- 
tion of his name on all occasions,—and 
widely known to all who take an interest 
in Scottish sung, from his beautiful ballad 
of ‘‘ Lucy’s Flitting,’’ printed in the 
‘Forest Minstrel’’ of Hogg, in the year 
1810. ‘It is certainly worth mention- 
ing,’’ says Hogg, ‘‘ for the singularity of 
the circumstance, as well as for the credit 
of Scottish rural genius, that the gentle- 
man who wrote this song, and the others 
marked A, never composed another song, 
or poem of any kind, in his life, farther 
than the few contained in this volume, 
which is certainly to be regretted. What 
might such a fancy, if cultivated, not have 
accomplished ? ‘ Lucy’s Flitting,’ in par- 
ticular, for tender simplicity, has certainly 
rarely, if ever, been equalled.’’ 

William Laidlaw was the son of a sheep- 
farmer at Black-House, Selkirkshire, 
where William was born, in the month 
of November 1780. Laidlaw’s father was 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd’s master. 
‘‘Tn my eighteenth year,’’ says Hogg, “ I 
hired myself to Mr. Laidlaw, of Black- 
House, with whom I served as a shepherd 
eighteen years. The kindness of this gen 
tleman to me,”’ he adds, ‘‘ it would be the 
utmost ingratitude in me ever to forget ; 
for it, indeed, was more like that of a fa~ 
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ther than a master.’? At Black-House 
there were a number of valuable books. 
Here Hogg beame a poet, and here he 
formed a firm and lasting friendship with 
William Laidlaw, the son of his master. 
‘* My friend, Mr. William Laidlaw,’’ says 
Hogg, ‘“‘ was the only person who for many 
years ever pretended to discover the least 
merit in my essays, either in verse or 
prose.” ‘A shepherd-boy, he sought no 
better name.’’ Mr. Laidlaw followed the 
calling of his father, and took first a farm 
at Traquair, and a second, some time after, 
at Libberton, near Edinburgh. But for- 
tune did not follow him to Mid-Lothian ; 
and he was on the look-out for a farm with 
a better soil, and, it is said, at a less rent, 
when Scott invited him to Abbotsford, in 
the capacity of a steward. This was in 
1817; and Laidlaw at once accepted the 
offer. His love for Scott was unbounded ; 
and he took greater delight in superintend- 
ing the little domain of Abbotsford than he 
would have done in the princely posses- 
sions of Buccleuch. ‘‘ He surveyed,” says 
Mr. Lockhart, “with glistening eyes the 
humble cottage in which his friend pro- 
posed to lodge him, his wife, and his child- 
ren, and said to himself that he should 
write no more sad songs on Forest Flit- 
tings.” ‘* Without affectation,’’ says Scott, 
‘‘T consider myself the obliged party in 
this matter, or, at any rate, it is a mutual 
benefit, and you shall have grass for a cow, 
and so forth, whatever you want. I am 
sure when you are so near I shall find some 
literary labour for you that will make ends 
meet.’’? Scott found full employment for 
Laidlaw. He wrote and strung things to- 
gether for the ‘‘ Edinburgh Annual Regis- 
ter,’ and, when Sir Walter was too un- 
well to write, put on paper some of the 
Waverley Novels, from the lips of Sir 
Walter. When Scott saw “ Ivanhoe’’ 
performed at Paris, he records in his jour- 
nal how strange it seemed to him to hear 
recited in a foreign tongue, and for the 
amusement of a strange people, anything 
like the words which, in an agony of pain 
with spasms in his stomach, he had dic- 
tated at Abbotsford to William Laidlaw. 
When Scott’s affairs became hopelessly 
involved, Laidlaw was removed from Kae- 
side for a time, and at Scott’s death alto- 
gether, from the estate he had watched 
over with so much pride and care. He 
was temporarily employed after this by 
the noble family of Seaforth, and subse- 
quently became factor on the estate of Sir 
Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, Ross-shire ; 
but his health failing him he went to live 
with his brother James, a sheep-farmer, at 
a inf the county of Ross, where he 
ied. 
He was a man of considerable attaine 
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ments, good taste, of modesty and sim- 
plicity, and a stout Whig, much to the 
amusement at times of Scott. He is not 
known to have left behind him any record 
of the conversations at Abbotsford. This 
is to be regretted, for his memory was te- 
nacious, his opportunities abundant, his 
observation quick, and, from the descrip- 
tion which he wrote for his friend Allan 
Cunningham of a visit which he made to 
Hogg in company with Wilkie, he would 
appear to have possessed the art of record- 
ing such things freely, fairly, and unaf- 
fectedly—telling what he knew, and no 
more.—Atheneum. 


Joun Aucustus Suea, Esa. 

Aug. 16. At New York, in his 45th 
year, John Augustus Shea, esq. 

Mr. Shea was a native of Cork, and 
there commenced his career in the count- 
ing-house of Messrs. Beamish and Craw- 
ford. During the few years of his em- 
ployment in their establishment he devoted 
his brief moments of disengagement from 
business to an assiduous cultivation of 
those literary and poetical talents which 
he had evinced at an early age; and many 
and varied effusions from his productive 
pen were communicated to the Cork news- 
papers. He subsequently made a collec- 
tion of these fugitives, which, with his 
larger and more ambitious oriental ro- 
mance, ‘* Rudekki,’’ he published by sub- 
scription in that city in 1826. This work 
secured for him the approbation of many, 
but the patronage, as he speedily disco- 
vered, of few indeed. In 1830 he deter- 
mined to seek in the new world a wider 
field for the exercise of his abilities. His 
love of fatherland, however, never ceased. 
Visions of his own far distant land haunted 
him in all his peregrinations ; and his po- 
etical productions continued to testify the 
fervour of his attachment to the Green 
Isle he was fated never more to see. In 
1243 he published at New York another 
volume of poetry, entitled “Clontarf, an 
Historical Romance.”’ The subject se- 
lected was one of those rare periods in Irish 
history which are referred to with a par- 
donable pride by Irishmen—the defeat of 
the Danish invader, the ruthless devastator 
of Ireland for ages, and the liberation of 
the land from bondage. <A few copies of 
this work only have reached this side of 
the Atlantic. However, either at Mul- 
laghmast or some other of the historical 
sites chosen for the celebration of the me- 
morable ‘‘ Monster Meetings’? of 1843, 
O’Connell received, nearly at the same 
moment, from the hands we believe of 
Hogan, the early friend of the poet, at 
once the Repeal bonnet, figured from the 
‘* Asion,’’ or closed crown of the ancient 
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kings of Ireland, and Shea’s ‘‘ Clontarf,” 
amidst the plaudits of countless thousands. 

Poor Shea did not long survive this pro- 
duction ; but, ere yet his career had passed 
away,an afflictionawaited him which deeply 
distressed him. Within a few months of 
its publication his wife, ‘‘after nearly 
twenty-two years of companionship,” the 
partner of his hopes, his exile, and its vi- 
cissitudes, expired on the 12th of Septem- 
ber last, leaving to him the sole charge of 
a rather numerous family. Prudential, as 
well, we believe, as reasons of affection, 
however, induced him again, a short time 
previously to his decease, to unite himself 
in marriage with a second wife, who, like 
the former, was also a native of Cork. 





MApamME DE St. Exe. 

Lately. Madame de St. Elme, au- 
thoress of the Memoires d’un Contempo- 
raine. 

She was born at the Hague. After the 
death of her first husband she came to 
Paris, where she was greatly admired for 
her wit and beauty. During her first 
widowhood she formed irregular intima- 
cies with several personages of note of 
that period. Afterwards she married the 
Count de St. Elme, one of Napoleon’s 
officers. She accompanied on horseback 
many of the great expeditions of the em- 
pire. During the Russian campaign she 
was wounded in one of the battles in 
which she fought, and was offered the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, but re- 
fused it. At a subsequent period she ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and, going to that country, tra- 
velled over it, and recorded the observa- 
tions which she made in her Mémoires. 
This extraordinary woman is said, how- 
ever, by the Journal de Bruxelles, from 
which we borrow this biographical notice, 
to have had many noble feelings, and her 
heart was always open to the misfortunes 
of her fellow creatures. Her conduct at 
Hamburgh, during the calamities brought 
upon it by war, is proof of these good 
qualities: she distributed among the suf- 
ferers all the money she possessed. To- 
wards the close of her life she embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion. 





Mr. Anprew PIcsen. 

Mr. Andrew Picken was the second son 
of the late well-known and highly-re- 
spected author of that name. An early 
predilection for the Arts induced his father 
to place him under that accomplished 
artist Mr. Louis Haghe, to acquire a 
knowledge of lithographic drawing, then 
but little noticed in this country; and 
under Mr. Haghe’s able tuition he soon 
attained considerable proficiency, But an 
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ardent desire to excel caused too close an 
application at his early age, and, it is 
feared, laid the foundation of a delicate 
frame, and of that illness which brought 
his life so prematurely to a close. He 
ruptured a large bloodvessel in the lungs, 
and with difficulty recovered. Frequent 
and severe returns of his disorder subse- 
auently brought him repeatedly to the 
brink of the grave, thus baffling hopes of 
distinguishing himself in a higher region 
of art, which he was known to have in- 
dulged with all the earnestness of a high 
and enthusiastic spirit. Ordered by his 
physicians to try the climate of Madeira, 
in the hope of prolonging his life, it was 
on this occasion (in 1837), during a so- 
journ of more than two years on the is- 
land, that he made the drawings for the 
work subsequently published under the 
title of ‘‘ Madeira Illustrated.”” Produced 
under such circumstances, it offers no 
common example of an enthusiastic devo- 
tion to art rising superior to the assaults 
of disease and other disadvantages ; whilst 
its positive merits call for no mitigation of 
criticism from such causes. In varied 
expression, of freedom combined with de- 
licacy of handling, in fine contrasts, and 
the still rarer power of producing a har- 
mony of effect, which brings the scene into 
vivid relief, his original sketches show a 
skill, as well as truth to nature, such as 
have not often been surpassed. The merits 
of the work were not entirely of an artistic 
character. It is accompanied with inter- 
esting descriptions and useful details, 
drawn up from his journal of notes. 

Mr. Picken returned from his first visit 
to Madeira in 1840, but remained only a 
short time in England,—indications of his 
disorder having again manifested them- 
selves. A second voyage only protracted 
his increasing sufferings. No longer in- 
dulging hopes, he finally, with the desire 
of dying with those he loved around him, 
quitted Madeira for London, where he 
breathed his last on the 24th of June, in 
the 30th year of his age, deeply regretted 
for his many amiable qualities, and a rare 
disinterestedness of character which en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 

-. Of Mr. Picken’s ability as an artist, 
ample proofs are not wanting—in addition 
to the work on Madeira. In consequence 
of his having directed his attention to the 
developmentof lithography, he had, through . 
out a space of more than ten years, pro- 
duced innumerable specimens, more espe- 
cially in the landscape department of that 
art. Chiefly consisting, however, of illus- 
trations to books of travels, and of private 
commissions, they cannot here be brought 
under notice. But those at all acquainted 
with the rapid progress and powers of litho- 
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graphy will, perhaps, not think it too much 
if we observe that his productions in the 
line he followed have not been surpassed 
in artistic feeling and spirit, combined with 
the more technical capabilities of the art. 
—Art Union. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 27. At Dunstable, aged 66, the 
Rev. Solomon Piggott, Rector of Dun- 
stable. He was of St. Edmund hall, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1803; and was presented to 
the rectory of Dunstable in 1824 by the 
Lord Chancellor. He was the author of 
the following works: 1. The Guide for 
Families, or Sacred Truth Unfolded, in a 
course of Practical Lectures on the Prin- 
cipal Doctrines of Christianity and the 
relative Duties of Life; delivered in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Nottingham, 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, and Dunsta- 
ble. 12mo.; 2. A Father’s Recollections 
of the Princess Charlotte, and his two 
Daughters and their Friend ; with Poems 
and Funeral Sermons; 3. The Reflector, 
or Christian Advocate ; the substance of 
the Busby Lectures, against prevailing 
errors, andin support of the grand truths 
of the Gospel; 4. The Guide for Youth; 
or the Life, Principles, and Latter Hours 
of Mr. Piggott’s Pupil, Henry Kirke 
White; with a week’s course of Prayers; 
5. Guide to the Family Altar, or Prayers 
for all occasions of Health and Sickness ; 
6. Scenes at Windsor, or the Funeral 
and Tomb of George the Third; 7. The 
Prayer Book the Means of Conversion, 
evinced in the History, Voyages, Sick- 
ness, and Death of Thomas Royle, of 
Latchford, a British Seaman ; 8. The Life, 
Voyages, Shipwreck, and Death of Thos. 
Eustace, of Chinnor, a Runaway Appren- 
tice. Dedicated to F. Drake, esq. Amer- 
sham; 9. The Pleasures of Religion, in 
Letters from a Father to his Son; 10. 
An Antidote to the Vices, Follies, and 
Crimes of Youth, and to Suicide; being 
a Collection of Actual Facts and Narra- 
tives. Dedicatedto LordEldon; 11. The 
Rich and the Poor, and the Duties of each 
under the New Poor Laws. Dedicated 
to Sir Robert Peel; 12. An Authentic 
Narrative of Four Years’ Residence at 
Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands, 
by G. V. Revised by the late Rev. Rob. 
Hall, of Bristol, and the late Rev. Thos. 
Scott, of Aston Sandford, by whom is 
added an Appendix. 

May 2. At Runcorn, Cheshire, the 
Rev. Frederick Master, M.A. Vicar of 
that place, to which he was presented in 
1816 by the Dean and Canons of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

May 8. At Drumfork, near Helens- 
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burgh, the Rev. Dr. Welsh, formerly a 
professor in the University of Edinburgh, 
and latterly in the new college connected 
with the Free Church. 

May 17. At Pooree, in Bengal, aged 31, 
the Rev. Charles Acland, Chaplain in the 
Hon. Company’s service. 

June 6. At Castletown, Isle of Man, 
aged 30, the Rev. John Henry La Mothe, 
vicar of Kirk Christ Lezayre,in that island. 

June 14. At Edgefield rectory, Nor- 
folk, aged 33, the Rev. Hewitt O’ Bryen, 
second son of the late Henry Hewitt 
O’Bryen, esq. of Whitepoint House, Cork. 

June 20. The Very Rev. Thomas Phi- 
lip La Fanu, LL.D. Dean of Emly, and 
Rector of Abington, co. Limerick. 

June 21. Aged 73, the Rev. Henry 
Warren, B.D. Rector of Ashington, 
Sussex, Vicar of Farnham, Surrey, and 
a Prebendary of Bangor. The late Dr. 
John Warren, Dean of Bangor, who died 
in 1838, was a son of Richard Warren, 
M.D. the eminent physician (see Gent. 
Mag. Aug. 1797, p. 656, and Feb. 1800, 
p- 185). He was collated to that dignity 
by his uncle, Dr. John Warren, then 
Bishop of Bangor, in 1793 ; and the same 
prelate collated the gentleman now de- 
ceased, (who we presume to have been 
brother to the Dean,) to the prebend of 
Llanfair in the same cathedral church, 
in 1797. In the same year he was pre- 
sented to both his livings, to Ashington, 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and to Farnham 
by the Archdeacon of Surrey. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
as the Junior Optime, M.A. 1797. 

July 3. On his passage up the Red 
Sea, the Rev. Dr. Yates, of Calcutta. 
For upwards of 30 years this eminent 
scholar had been occupied in perfecting 
translations of the Scriptures into Oriental 
languages, in which department of mis- 
sionary labour he has, by universal con- 
sent, left no equal. Happily the most 
important works in which he has lately 
been engaged are in such a forward state, 
that his fellow labourer, Mr. Wenger, can 
complete them. 

July 14. At West Down, near IIfra- 
combe, aged 64, the Rev. Richard Bryen, 
Curate of Edgefield, near Holt, Norfolk. 

July 20, At his residence at Ban- 
chory, co. Aberdeen, aged 88, the Rev. 
Dr. Morison. Ordained in 1783, he had 
been a minister of the Church of Scotland 
for the rarely equalled period of 62 years. 
He built, at his own expense, a bridge 
across the Dee, at Banchory, for the ac- 
commodation of the neighbourhood, which 
cost upwards of 1,400/. At Portlethen, 
in his own parish, he built a school and 
school-house, and gave 200/. towards the 
teacher’s salary. 
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July 24. At Rathmines, near Dublin, 
aged 84, the Rev. Henry Murray, Pre- 
bendary of Taghsaxon, diocese of Tuam, 
and for many years Chaplain of the Found- 
ling Hospital, and of Portobello and Beg- 
gar’s Bush barracks, Dublin. 

July 24. At his residence in Winches- 
ter, aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Penny 
White, M.A. late Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
1802, M.A. 1805. 

July 25. At his residence in London, 
the Rev. Samuel Downes, Vicar of Kil- 
ham, Yorkshire, formerly of Warwick. 
He was presented to Kilham by the Dean 
of York in 1823. 

Lately. At Staindrop, Durham, the 
Rev. Theophilus Charles Cook, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Ingleton. 

At Limerick, the Rev. Henry Gubbins, 
Curate of St. Mary’s parish, and Vicar of 
Kilbreedy, Limerick ; he was also reader 
at the Cathedral, and a member of the 
Vicars Choral. He had been one of the 
** working clergy’’ of. the diocese for 35 
years. To the garrison he officiated as 
chaplain for a series of years, and also to 
the city gaol. He was returning from 
morning service at the cathedral, when he 
was suddenly seized in the street with 
apoplexy, and almost instantly expired. 

At Lincoln, at an advanced age, the 
Rev. J. Knife, Incumbent of Saint Michael 
on the Mount, Lincoln. 

The Rev. Ralph Lyon, D.D. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, Rector of Bishop’s 
Caundle, Dorsetshire. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A, 
1823, and was presented to his living by 
Earl Digby in 1841. 

Aged 41, the Rev. John Roberts, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Llangristiolus, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

At Petersfield, aged 84, the Rev. J. 
Whicher, formerly Curate of that parish. 

Aug. 4. The Rev. J. E. Jackson, Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Henderson, in Kentucky, 
America, formerly of Tutbury, Stafford- 
shire. 

Aug.G. Aged 72, the Rev. Matthew 
Barlow,Rector of Clipsham,Rutlandshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1819. 

Aug. 10. At Bridestowe, Devonshire, 
aged 86, the Rev. Coryndon Luamoore, 
for fifty-six years Rector of Bridestowe 
with Sowton, and of Lanteglos by Camel- 
ford. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1782 as 
17th Wrangler, M.A. 1785 ; was collated 
to Bridestowe in 1786 by Bishop Ross, 
and presented to Lanteglos in 1794 by the 
Prince of Wales. 

At Highfield, Lancaster, 
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aged 49, the Rev. David Umpleby, M.A. 
13 


Clergy deceased. 
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Chaplain of the County Lunatic Asylum, 
Lancaster. 

Aug. 12. In Chandos-street, Caven. 
dish-square, the Rev. William Way, Rec- 
tor of Denham, and Vicar of Hedgerley, 
Bucks. He was a son of Benjamin Way, 
esq. of Denham Court, and a younger bro- 
ther to the late Rev. Lewis Way. He was 
of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1798, and 
was presented to both his livings by his 
father in the preceding year. 

Aug. 16. At Merton house, Cambridge, 
the Rev. William Pakenham Mazwell 
Spencer, of Bramley Grange, Yorkshire, 
Rector of Starston, Norfolk. He was 
formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1821, as 8th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1824; and he was nominated to 
his living by that society in 1827. 

Aug. 17. At Langdale, Ambleside, 
aged 80, the Rev. John Dawes, for forty 
years Perpetual Curate of that place. 

At Lichfield, aged 71, the Rev. Copper- 
thwaite Smith, B.D. Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School of that city. 

Aug. 21. At Brompton, near London, 
aged 61, the Rev. John Day, Rector of 
North Tuddenham, Norfolk. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalene college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809; and was 
instituted to his living, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1814, 

At Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, aged 
25, the Rev. Richard Marsh, B.A. 

Aug. 22. At Limerick, the Rev. H. 
Gubbins, for 35 years Curate of St. Mary’s, 
and a Vicar Choral of the cathedral, 

Aug. 24. At Ty’n’rardd, aged 41, the 
Rev. J. Roverts, only surviving son of J. 
Roberts, esq. formerly of Tan-y-graig, 
Bangor. 

dug. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 50, 
the Rev. James Hayes Sadler, of Port- 
man-square, London,and Keynsham Bury, 
Cheltenham. He was formerly of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818. 

Aug. 27. In his 66th year, the Rev. 
Samuel Redhead, Vicar of Calverley, near 
Leeds, to which he was presented in 1824 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

4ug. 28. At Blackpool, aged 84, the 
Rev. Richard Buck, formerly Rector of 
Fletton and Yaxley, co. Huntingdon. He 
was formerly Fellow of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
1783, as 2nd Wrangler, M.A. 1786; was 
presented to the rectory of Fletton in 
1798 by Lord Carysfort, and resigned it 
in 1830; to Yaxley in 1806 by the King, 
and resigned it in or before 1832. 

At Dedham, Essex, aged 33, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Chafy Henniker, Rector 
of Great Bealings, Suffelk; brother to Lord 
Henniker, He was the third and youngest 
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son of John third Lord Henniker, by Mary, 
daughter of the late Rev. William Chafy, 
Canon ofCanterbury, and Master of Sidney 
college, Cambridge. The honorary degree 
of M.A. was conferred upon him at Cam- 
bridge in 1834; and he was presented to 
his living in 1839 by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. He married in 
1842 Mary-Eliza, daughter of the late 
Edward Farnham, esq. of Quorndon- 
house, Leicestershire. 


—_—_—-— 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 27. In St. James’s-place, aged 
81, Lady. Elizabeth Araminta Monck, 
aunt to the Earl of Arran. She was the 
second daughter of Arthur-Saunders 2nd 
Earl of Arran, K.P. by the Hon. Catha- 
rine Annesley, only daughter of William 
Viscount Glerawley, and was married in 
1783 to Henry Monck, esq. son of George 
Paul Monck, esq. by Lady Araminta 
Beresford, sixth daughter of Marcus first 
Earl of Tyrone, and sister to George first 
Marquess of Waterford and Catharine 
Viscountess Glerawley (above-mentioned). 

Aug. 5. Aged 48, Mr. C. Dean, civil- 
engineer, of Exeter. His leg was crushed 
by a collision which took place on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, near 
Chalk Farm, on the 29th July. In addi- 
tion to an extensive business as a civil- 
engineer, he was agent to the Earl of 
Devon. He has left a widow and family. 

Aug. 12. At Greenwich, aged 60, 
Lieut. William Bowers, R.N. (1810). 

Aug. 13. At the house of her mother, 
Vassall-road, North Brixton, aged 28, 
Rachel, wife of Thomas Binyon, of Man- 
chester, eldest dau. of the late Arthur P. 
Arch, of Cornhill. 

At Kentish-town, Robert Stock, esq. 

Henry Nicholl, esq. solicitor, of the 
Middle Temple. 

Aug. 14. At Lord Saltoun’s, Great 
Cumberland-st. in her 56th year, the Hon. 
Margaret Frazer, his elder dau. 

Aged 47. Martha Dey, wife of Ed- 
ward Hill, esq. of The Lawn, South Lam- 
beth. 

At Kensington, Joseph Capadose, esq. 

Aug. 15. In Gloucester-pl. New-road, 
aged 23, Jane, wife of Edmund Stansfield, 
esq. of Downing College. 

In Saville-row, the wife of W. H. El- 
liott, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

In Rodney-buildings, New Kent-road, 
aged 80, Anthony Anderton, esq. 

Aug. 16. In Palace-yard, Westminster, 
aged 86, Joseph French. esq. formerly of 
Stockwell Hall, Burstead, Essex. 

In Russell-sq. aged 70, John Stevenson 
Salt, esq. of the firm of Stevenson and 
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Salt, bankers, Lombard-street. Mr. Salt’s 
country residence was in Staffordshire, in 
which county his family has been long es- 
tablished. 

At Camberwell, John Row, esq. of the 
firm of Messrs. William Row, sen. Son, 
and Co, St. Thomas Apostle. 

In the Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 
Julia, youngest dau. of George Bassett, 
esq. 
Aug. 17. In Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury-sq. aged 61, Charles Wilson, esq. 

At the house of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
Bayswater, aged 45, J. D. White, esq. of 
Devonshire-sq. Bishopsgate. 

Aug» 18. At Warburton’s Lunatic 
Asylum, Bethnal-green, aged 27, Mr. 
George William Frederick Letham, an 
inmate, formerly in the army, and nephew 
of Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King at Arms. 
He was in the habit of bathing every 
morning in a large tub filled with cold 
water, and while sitting on its edge he 
was seized with a fit, and fell head fore- 
most in. The keeper instantly got him 
out, and he seemed to recover, but died 
in an hour and a half. Verdict, “ Died 
of epilepsy, produced by natural causes.’’ 

Aged 73, William Rolls, esq. of Marl- 
borough-pl. Old Kent Road. 

At Old Millman-st. Bedford-row, aged 
G1, Miss Frances Lawes. 

Aug. 19. At Camberwell, aged 48, 
James Hearn, esq. 

At the Albany, aged 62, Major Alex. 
ander James Callander, late of 91st regt. 

At Tollington Park, aged 69, Dorothy, 
relict of John Hassall Gardner, esq. of the 
Abbey, Great Haywood, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 20. Aged 71, Capt. John Cham- 
bers, of Upper Seymour-st. Somers-town.’ 

Aug. 21. In Stanhope-st. aged 65, 
Mary-Justina, widow of Sir George Coo- 
per, Judge of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Madras, dau. of John Lloyd, 
esq. of Dale castle, Pembrokesh. and 
Mabus, Cardigan. 

At the house of her son, Euston-sq. 
aged 70, Marianne-Elizabeth, relict of 
George Porter, esq. of Wealdside Lodge, 
Essex, and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Tindal, esq. of Coval Hail, Chelmsford. 

Aug. 22, In Effra-road, Brixton, aged 
71, Robert Cooper, esq. late silk-manu- 
facturer, of Gresham-st. City. 

In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. Jane, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Affleck, third dau. of the 
late Francis Smyther, esq. of Colchester. 

Aug. 23. At Camberwell, Miss Alsager. 

Margaret, relict of Allen Page, esq. of 
Clifton. 

At Peckham Rye, Jessey C. wife of 
James Newberry, esq. 

At the residence of Charles Mynors 
Collett, esq. ae Old Brompton, 
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aged 24, Margaret, wife of Charles Wes- 
ley Doyle, esq. only dau. of the late Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Neil Campbell. 

Aged 53, Capt. Dowling, Barrack-master 
of the Westminster Barracks. He had 
served in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
—Verdict, ‘‘ Died from apoplexy.” 

Aug. 25. Aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Gamble, esq. of the Hanley-road, 
Hornsey. 

At Earl’s-terr. Kensington, aged 60, 
Josiah Hubbard, esq. 

Aug. 27. Ellen-Jane, wife of Charles 
Manby, esq. of Great George-st. West- 
minster. 

Jane-Elizabeth, second dau. of Frank 
Rochfort, esq. of Bayswater Hill, and 
Brewer-st. 

In Newland-st. Eaton-sq. aged 63, 
Eleonora-Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Rye, 


Aug. 29. At Tulse Hill, Brixton, Grace, 
relict of the late Roston Gamage, esq. 

Lately. In Motcomb-st. Belgrave-sq. 
Marian- Millicent, dau. of the late James 
Barton, esq. 

At the house of her brother, Richard 
Potter, esq. Hamilton-terr. St. John’s- 
Wood, aged 22, Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late Richard Potter, esq. of Man- 
chester. 

Sept. 2. In New Bridge-st. Black- 
friars, aged 70, Sophia, widow of Edward 
Kensington, esq. 

Sept. 5. In Piccadilly, Rachel, dau. 
of the Rev. James Burton, D.D. formerly 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

At Kensington, Anne, wife of J. J. 
Unwin Clarke, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Alpha Road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 26, Fanny-Sophia, third dau. 
of C. W. Johnson, esq. of Great Tor- 
rington. 

Sept.8. In Bathurst-st. Hyde Park- 
gardens, aged 84, Mrs. Elizabeth Dal- 
rymple M‘Mahon, late of St. Kitts. 
~ Sept. 9. In Queen-st. May Fair, aged 
19, Lucy-Helen, youngest dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powys. 

Berxs.—Aug. 22. At Reading, aged 
38, Eliza, wife of Mr. George James John- 
son, bookseller, and youngest dau. of the 
late Mr. James Rusher. 

Aug. 28. At Wraysbury, near Windsor, 
aged 23, Jessie, second dau. of Captain 
Thomas Marquis, East India Co.’s Mari- 
time Service. ; 

Bucxs.—Aug. 22. At Beech Lodge, 
Great Marlow, aged 45, Ann, wife of Wad- 
ham Wyndham, esq. 

At Prince’s Risborough, Cordelia, wife 
of John Edmonds, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Aug. 21. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 62, Mr. Thomas Stevenson, 
bookseller, and an alderman of Cambridge, 


He was a man of great worth, and of strict 
integrity and high principle in all his deal. 
ings, whether in the character of a trades- 
man and private gentleman, or the more 
public one which he was called upon to fill 
by the voice of his fellow-townsmen. In 
politics he was ever a sincere and consci- 
entious Conservative, and he was the first 
of that party elected into the Town Coun- 
cil after the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Bill. ‘This was in 1837, and for a 
year he was the only Conservative in the 
Council, of which he remained a member 
until his death. When the Whigs lost 
the confidence of the rate-payers, Mr. 
Stevenson was one of the first Aldermen 
chosen by the Conservative majority ; and 
in 1842-3 he filled the office of Mayor 
with the efficiency and impartiality which 
was to be expected from a man of his cha- 
racter. 

Cuesuire.—Lately. At Hyde, Tho- 
mas Ashton, esq. the largest cotton spin- 
ner at that place. 

Cornwa.Li.—Aung. 12. At the resi- 
dence of his brother the Rev. Charles 
Hocken, Rector of Chacewater, Edward 
Octavius Hocken, esq. M.D. of Blooms- 
bury-sq. one of the physicians of the 
Blenheim-st. Dispensary. 

CumBERLAND. —Sept. 4. At Carlisle, 
aged 93, Mr. James Dunlop, civil engineer. 

Dersy.—Aug. 27. At Stapenhill, Mr. 
John Mason, of the firm of Mason and 
Gilbertson, brewers, Burton-upon-Trent. 

Lately. Aged 89, Ann, relict of James 
Allsopp, esq. of Derby, and of Birling- 
ham, Worcestersh. 

Drvon.—Aug. 7. At Budleigh Sal- 
terton, J. H. Arnett, esq. late of the Ad- 
miralty Office, Somerset House. 

Aug. 13. At Plymouth, aged 68, James 
W. L. Higham, esq. 

Aged 29, Henry, fourth son of the late 
C. Chichester, esq. of Hall. 

Aug. 15. At Heavitree, Mary, wife of 
Wm. Besly, esq. and dau. of the late Rev. 
G. H. Leigh, Vicar of Dunster, Somerset. 

Aug. 18. At Barnstaple, aged 82, W. 
Weeks, esq. 

Drowned while bathing near Plymouth, 
aged 16, the Hon. Granville Henry John 
Knox, son of the Earl of Ranfurly. 

Aug. 21. William Cholmeley Morris, 
esq. of Fishleigh. 

Aug. 23. At Exeter, Charlotte, only 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Tripp, 
Rector of Spofforth and of Catton, co. 
York. 

Aug. 26. At Ilfracombe, aged 19, 
Georgina, youngest dau. of Sir B. P. 
Wrey, Bart. of Tawstock-court. 

At Alphington House, Ottery St. Mary, 
aged 49, John Henry Maynard Bate, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Ashford, the residence of 
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her uncle, John Irving, esq. M.P. Miss 
Agnes Irving. 

Sept.2. At Baring-crescent, near Ex- 
eter, aged 63, Charlotte, wife of Gen. S. 
G. Clay, K.C. dau. of the late Col. Harry 
Bisshopp, and grand-dau. of the third Sir 
Cecil bisshopp, Bart. of Parham Park, 
co. Sussex. 

Sept. 3. At Barnstaple, aged 68, Cla- 
rentia, relict of Lieut.-Col. Mason, late of 
the Madras Cavalry. 

Sept. 4. At St. Thomas’s, aged 77, 
Samuel Cuming, esq. retired Commander 
R.N. (1838). 

Sept. 6. At Plymouth, aged 31, Mar- 
garet-Maria-Alicia, wife of Capt. G. B. 
Rose, late 69th Regt. 

Sept. 10. Aged 70, Amelia, wife of 
Stephen Allen Hogg, esq. of Crediton, 
and dau. of the late Samuel Rudall, esq. 

Dorset.—Aug. 14. At Charminster, 
Eliza, wife of H. S. Brice, esq. surgeon 
13th Madras Nat. Inf. and eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Davis, Vicar of Cerne 
Abbas. 

Aug. 21. At Stalbridge, Sophia, relict 
of the Rev. H. A. Lagden, of Balsham, 
Cambridgesh. Incumbent of Weston Col- 
ville and Ware. 

Aug. 22. At the residence of Madame 
Pratt, Belvidere, Weymouth, Mary Har- 
rison, sister of G. B. Harrison, esq. R.N. 

Aug. 24. At Bridport Harbour, Lieut. 
Joseph Lowe, R.N. (1815) chief officer of 
the coast-guard station. 

Lately. At Toller Fratrum, aged 58, 
John Whittle, esq. 

Duruam.—Aug. 26. At Stockton- 
on-Tees, aged 72, Lewis Gibson, esq. 
formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service, and 
of the Colonial Audit Office, Whitehall-pl. 

Essex.—Aug. 8. At Terling Place, 
in his 2nd year, the Hon. Joseph Henry 
Strutt, second son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh. 

Aug. 13. At Southend, Henry, young- 
est son of Emanuel Silva, esq. of South- 
end, and Newington-pl. Kennington. 

GLovucesteR.—Lately. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 40, Anna-Maria, wife of Tho- 
mas Greenwood Clayton, esq. of Bierley- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Eliz. Phillips, 
relict of James Phillips, esq. of Hay, 
Breconsh. 

At Cromhall, aged 60, Samuel Long, 
esq. late of Charfield Mills. He was a 
friend of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, who 
at his death left him one of the trustees 
to his property. 

At Lechlade, aged 41, Frances, relict of 
Daniel Curling, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Wm. Goodrich, esq. 
formerly of Wotton Court, Gloucester, 


At Gloucester, aged 89, Frances, relict 
of the Rev. J. Harding, M.A. of Rock- 
field, Monmouthshire. 

At Dymock, aged 79, Hannah, widow 
of Younger Hooper, esq. 

Sept. 9, At Clifton, Mrs. Chamier, 
widow of George Fitzwilliam Chamier, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Hants. — Aug. 12. At Hambrook, 
Lieut. Isaac Avarne, 2nd son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Avarne. 

Aug. 24. At Ryde, aged 20, Herman 
Heard Ashwell, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Cambridge, second son of James Ashwell, 
esq. of that university. 

At Bitterne, Charlotte, wife of Charles 
Quantrille, esq. of Southampton. 

Aug. 31. At Brockhurst, near Gos- 
port, Marjory, relict of Capt. Thomas 
Mackrell, and mother of Col. Mackrell, 
44th Regt. who was killed at Cabul. 

Herrs.—Avg. 21. At Kimpton, aged 
21, Gertrude-Arabella, second dau. of the 
Rev. F. Sullivan. 

Aug. 25. At Brickendonbury, near 
Hertford, aged 51, George Gould Morgan, 
esq. second son of Sir Charles Morgan, 
Bart. of Tredegar-house; Monmouthsh. 
His body was deposited in the family 
vault at All Saints, Hertford. 

HeEREFORD.—Aug. 30. At Woolmers 
Park, aged 8, Alice-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart. 

Krent.—Aug. 18. At Ramsgate, Sa- 
sannah, widow of the Rev. John Nelson, 
M.A., late Rector of Peterstow. 

Aug. 19. At Foots Cray, aged 50, Miss 
Eleanor Mandy. 

At Margate, aged 76, John Sykes, esq. 
of Kensington. 

Aug. 20. At Lewisham-road, aged 17, 
Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of the late William 
Thomas Beeby, esq. of Calcutta. 

Aug. 23. At Sheerness, aged 76, P. 
Cullen, esq. M.D. surgeon:R.N. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 78, Louisa, 
dau. of the late Silvanus Grove, esq. of 
Woodford, Essex. 

Auy. 28. At Ramsgate, Barbara Gor- 
don, of Hyde Park-terr. Kensington Gore, 
relict of John Gordon, esq. of Newton, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Aug. 30. At Dover, Sarah, fifth sur- 
viving dau. of William Nicholson, esq. of 
St. Margaret’s, Rochester. 

Sept. 1. At Dover, aged 56, Harriet, 
relict of F. Reade, esq. of Portland-pl. 

At the Elms, Ramsgate, aged 75, Ann, 
widow of Wm. Day, esq. late of Manston, 
Thanet. 

LaNncasterR.—Avg. 11. At South- 
port, Mary, relict of the Rev. S. Pidsley, 
Rector of Uplowman and Sampford Peve- 
rell, and a Magistrate for the county. 
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Aug. 21. Aged 16, the eldest dau. of 
W. S. Standish, esq. of Duxbury-park. 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 47, 
Thomas Webb, esq. 

Mippiesex.—Aug. 16. At Hanwell, 
aged 55, John Baber, Esq. of Knights- 
bridge. 

Aug. 17. At Edmonton, aged 11, 
Christopher William Elderton, only sur- 
viving son of the Rev. Christopher Jeaf- 
freson, late Chaplain in the East India 
Co.’s Service. 

Aug. 22. Aged 78, Samuel Donald, 
esq. of Lower Edmonton. 

Aug. 25. Aged 35, A. R. Grisewood, 
esq. of Finchley. 

Lately. At Isleworth, aged 65, Char- 
lotte-Matilda, relict of Major Charles 
Jones, 15th Hussars, and sister of Hutton 
Annesley, esq. of Purbrook-lodge, Hants. 

Monmovutra.—Lately. Aged 28, Emi- 
ly, wife of the Rev. G. T. Hall, of Tin- 
tern Abbey. 

Norro.k.—Aug. 28. Martha, relict 
of the Rev. R. D. R. Spooner, and second 
dau. of Thomas Bateman, M.D. of Yar- 
mouth. 

Lately. At Yarmouth, aged 57, Ri- 
chard Sibbs Lonsdale, esq. one of the 
Magistrates and an Alderman of the bo- 
rough, 

Nortuamrron.—Aug. 27. Aged 63, 
Charles Hill, esq. of Wellingborough. 

Sept.9. At the rectory, Gayton, aged 
20, Benigna-Anne Butler, second dau. of 
the Dean of Peterborough. 

Oxrorp.—4ug. 18. At Thame, aged 
19, George, eldest son of Mr. George 
Wakeman, surgeon, and late of St. John’s 
Coll. Cambridge. 

Sept. 1. At Chadlington, aged 68, 
Abram Tyzack Rawlinson, esq. many 
years a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
the county. 

Somerset.—Aug. 13. At Taunton, 
Rachel-Lydia, widow of Charles Wans- 
brough Henning, M.A. and eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A. Mi- 
nister of St. James’s, Bristol. 

Aug. 17. At Bath, aged 76, George 
Maynard, esq. late of Muswell-hill, and 
of Her Majesty’s Customs, London. 

Lately. At Clevedon, Margaret, wife 
of Edward Jay, esq. of Bathwick-hill. 

At Bathwick-hill, aged 77, Thomas 
Isaac, esq. 

Aged 91, Thos. Meade, esq. of Chat- 
ley-lodge, near Bath. 

At South Hayes, Bath, aged 21, 
Charles-Danvers, youngest son of the 
late Henry Parkes, esq. formerly of War- 
wick. 

At the rectory, North Petherton, aged 
89, Mrs, Snowden. 
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SrarFrorp.— 4ug. 18. At Wootton 
Hall, in her 52d year, Lady Louisa-Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Walter Davenport Brom- 
ley, sister to the Earl of Portarlington 
and Lady Congleton. She was the second 
daughter of Jobn first Earl of Portarling- 
ton, by Lady Caroline Stuart, 4th daugh- 
ter of John Earl of Bute, and was mar- 
ried in 1829. 

SurrotK.—Aug. 12. At the residence 
of her brother, Stowmarket, aged 28, 
Emily, wife of the Rev. G. T. Hall, of 
Tintern Abbey, Monmouth, and only dau, 
of the late John Bree, esq. 

Surrey.—Aug. 14. At Byfleet, Eli- 
zabeth Challener, widow of Thomas Har- 
die, esq. Master-Intendant of Bombay. 

Aug. 16. At Mortlake, aged 85, Ma. 
jor William-Henry Short, formerly 66th 
Regt. ; a very old and highly meritorious 
officer. During the late war, he served 
many years on the general staff of the 
army, and subsequently as Paymaster of 
the Forces in Jamaica. 

Aug. 24. At Wimbledon, George, se- 
cond son of the Hon. Charles Ponsonby. 

At the residence of his son Sir Wm. 
Jackson Hooker, K.H. West Park, Kew, 
aged 91, Joseph Hooker, esq. of Norwich. 

Aug. 26. At Stoke next Guildford, 
aged 33, Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Pyner. 

Aug. 27. At Richmond, aged 79, Mrs. 
Irvine, of Luddington House, widow of 
Walter Irvine, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Croydon, Elizabeth, wife 
of Patrick Drummond, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Richmond-green, Emily, 
youngest dau. of John Ward, esq. 

At Stockwell, aged 52, John Condliff 
Cooper, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Richmond, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Robert Longley, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 9. Mr. Thomas King, 
of Chichester. His abilities as a drafts- 
man and engraver were of a high order, 
and he has for a long series of years been 
looked upon as the antiquary of the city, 
if not the county, in which he lived. He 
illustrated many topographical standard 
works ; and he published a series of plates 
of the cathedrals and other antiquities of 
Chichester. A vast deal of information 
relating to the ancient remains of Sussex 
has been gleaned from his acquirements 
and good nature, and published without 
mention of his name. 


Aug. 13. At Worthing, aged 64, Thos. 
Allen, esq. late of Norton Folgate. 


4ug. 17. At Little Hampton, aged 
34, Wiliam Evans, esq. surgeon, son of 
the late Owen Evans, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Brighton, Abigail, dau, 
of the late Jacob Mocatta, esq. 
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Aug. 26. At Brighton, Aun, wife of 
James M’Culloch, esq. of Dublin. 

Aug. 27. At Brighton, aged 14, Ma- 
rion Capel, only child of Charles Edward 
Bernard, esq. of Clifton. 

At Petworth, aged 82, Thomas Upton, 


esq. 

~~ 29. At the rectory, Ifield, aged 
82, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Spencer 
James Lewin, Vicar of Ifield, and Rector 
of Crawley, Sussex. 

Aug. 30. While on a visit to her son, 
the Rev. S. P. Harper, at Earnley rec- 
tory, near Chichester, Frances, wife of 
Wm. Harper, esq. late of Kensington. 

Lately. Lieut. Frederick Hennah (1829) 
son of the Rev. H. R. Hennah, late chap- 
lain of Plymouth garrison, in command of 
Thorney station, on the coast of Sussex. 

Sept.1. At St. Ann’s, Lewes, aged 
21, James Reeves, eldest son of the Rev. 
James Walter Cary. 

Sept. 2. At Brighton, aged 83, Mrs. 
M‘Queen, relict of John M'Queen, esq. 

At Peasmarsh-place, aged 76, Martha, 
widow of Robert Mascals, esq. late of 
that place, and of Ashford, Kent. 

Sept.7. At Pulborough, aged 62, Wm. 
Harwood, esq. 

Warwick.—July 28. At Leamington, 
aged 57, George Clerk Craigie, esq. 

July 29. At Leamington, aged 69, 
Edmund Major, esq. 

Aug. 13. Maria, wife of W. L. Sar- 
gant, esq. of Edgbaston, and dau. of the 
late Wm. Redfern, esq. of Birmingham. 

Aug. 29. At Leamington, aged 76, 
Mrs. A. S. Deane. 

Lately. At Leamington, at an ad- 
vanced age, Arabella-Jane, last surviving 
child of the late Edward Williams, esq. 
of Eaton Mascott, co. Salop. 

At Leamington, aged 57, Mary-Alsager, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Tryon. 

Wits.—Aug. 23. At Cottles, at an 
advanced age, the Lady Theodosia- Eleanor, 
wife of R. H. Blagden Hale, esq. of Cot- 
tles, and of Alderley, Gloucestersh. and 
mother of R. B. Hale, esq. M.P. for the 
Western division of that county. She was 
youngest dau. of John third Earl of Mayo, 
by Elizabeth, only dau. of Sir Richard 
Meade, Bart. and sister to the first Earl 
of Clanwilliam; she was married in Feb. 
1807, to Mr. Hale, by whom she leaves a 
numerous family. 

Lately. Reginald, youngest son of Tho- 
mas Bewes, esq. lately M.P. for Plymouth. 

Yorx.—Aug. 27. Aged 74, Nicholas 
Kelly, esq. of Leeds, teacher of painting 
in flowers, fruit, &c. and for many years 
an eminent comedian in the York circuit. 

Lately. Aged 78, Mrs. Wainwright, 
of Molescroft, near Beverley, sister of Col. 
Perronet Thompson, 
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At Harrogate, aged 51, Jane, wife of 
Thomas Wood Wilson, esq. of Fulford, 
near York. 

Sept. 3. At Clifton, near York, aged 
88, Thomas Jennings, esq. 

Sept. 4. John Crackles, esq. of Hull. 

Sept. 6. At Hull, aged 37, Catherine, 
wife of William Stephenson, esq. third 
dau. of Richard Boyle, esq. West-parade, 
near Hull. 

Wates.—Aug. 13. At her residence, 
Colomendy,co. Denbigh, aged74, Miss Cath- 
arine Jones Garnons, of Pantdu and Llan- 
wynda. Amongst the bequests and legacies 
left are 1,000/. to the poor of her parish ; 
500/. to the Denbigh Dispensary; and 
500/. to the Chester Dispensary. 

tug. 19. At Liwynduris, co. Cardigan, 
the seat of John Griffith, esq. Major Parry, 
R.M. He arrived from Newcastle-Emlyn 
late in the evening, and shortly retired to 
rest, complaining of shortness of breath. 
He was found dead by the footman early 
in the morning. Verdict, ‘‘ Natural death.” 
He had secreted, in a belt round his body, 
105/.in Bank of England notes, and had 112. 
loose in his pockets. He had considerable 
property in the neighbourhood of Llanid- 
loes, co. Montgomery, where some of his 
family reside. 

Aug. 21. Aged 55, Martha-Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Evans, esq. Cardiff. 

dug. 23. At the Efryth, near Wrexham, 
Elizabeth-Sarah, fourth dau. of the late 
James Topping, esq. King’s Counsel. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 16. At Edinburgh, 
Major-Gen. John Mayne, C.B. Bombay 
Army. He received his first appointment 
in 1797; and was appointed Colonel of the 
26th Bombay N. Inf. in 1826, 

Lately. Yn the parish of Kiltcarn, 
Ross-shire, aged 115, Donald Ross, a High- 
lander. He was sent as a special messen- 
ger with a letter from Lochbroom to Ding- 
wall at the rebellion in 1745. He retained 
possession of his faculties, and enjoyed 
uninterrupted good health till within a few 
days of his death. 

Sept.1. At Laverock Bank, Edinburgh, 
aged 73, Henry Stratton, esq. of Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 13. At Westport, co. 
Mayo, Laurence Squire, esq. of Ipswich. 
He was on a tour in Ireland, and was taken 
ill, and expired before medical aid could 
arrive. He was an active magistrate of 
Ipswich. 

Aug. 15. Isabella-Margaret, fifth dau. 
of William Espinasse, esq. of Kill Abbey, 
Dublin. 

Aug. 16. 


Aged 13, I’Anson Annesley 
Gore, eldest son of the late T. B. Fyler, 
esq. of Dover-st. Piccadilly, and of Mrs. 
Nore, of Pole Nore, co. Wexford. He 
was spending the holydays with his mother, 
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and had gone on a visit to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Bell, of Brook Hill, when he was 
drowned while bathing in the river Slaney. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 79, Capt. 
Wm. Macpherson, half-pay 83d Regt. 

At Clonmethan rectory, Dublin, aged 
24, Fenton, second son of the Rev. Cour- 
tenay Turner. 

Jersey.—Lately. Aged 83, J. Butler, 
esq. of Warblington, Hants. 

East Ino1xs.—July 9. At Tannah, 
Capt. Ward, 15th Nat. Inf. 

June 10. At Allahabad, aged 28, Wil- 
liam Wilkinson Barth, esq. veterinary sur- 
geon to 9th Light Cavalry. 

June 29. At Agra, aged 24, Lieut. 
Urban Moore, late Adj. 56th Bengal Nat. 
Inf. and second son of the Rev. Edward 
Moore, Rector of Whitchurch, Oxon. 

July 1, Aged 27, near Vellore, whilst 
en route to the Presidency from Mysore, 
Assistant-Surgeon Edward James, Madras 
Army, second son of the late Mr. Edward 
James, of Uxbridge. 

July 2. At Bombay, Edward Davies, 
esq. M.A. Master in Equity. He was 


called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 
23, 1824. 

July 6. At Fort St. George, Madras, 
Major Henry Bourlee Clarke, 84th Regt. 
He was appointed Ensign 1815, Lieut. 


1826, Captain 1833. 

West Inpirs.—July 2. At St. Lucia, 
Charles T. Staples, esq. M.D. 

July 23. At Jamaica, John Taylor 
Travers, eldest son of Joseph Travers, esq. 

July 30. At Jamaica, aged 47, Thomas 
Webb, esq. 

AsroaD.—Jan. 15. At Mauritius, by 
drowning, aged 27, John Inglis Mouat, 
late Commander of the bark Iris. 

4pril 17. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Joseph William Fisher, son of Jo- 
seph Fisher, esq. of Isleworth, Middlesex. 

July 24. At Wiesbaden, aged 35, George 
Augustus Frederick Heathcote, esq. son of 
the late Robert Heathcote, esq. and ne- 
phew of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. 
King George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of York, were his 
sponsors. 

Aug. 4. At Paris, aged 76, Baron Bo- 
sio, the eminent sculptor. He was found: 
dead in his bed, to which he had retired in 
good health. He was an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Knight of St. Michael, 
and member of the Institute. 

Aug. 5. At Copenhagen, aged 88, 
Count de Krabbe-Carisius. He served 
the state for sixty-four years. In differ- 
ent qualities he has resided at almost 
every court: in Europe, and last of all-he 
filled for fifteen years the post of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Upon entering into 
private life in 1843 he gave up the pension 
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to which he was entitled. Dying without 
issue, he has left his property, amounting 
to 60,000/., to various charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Aug. 10. At Geneva, Gen. John Ram- 
sey, of Kinkell, N.B., and formerly of the 
3rd Foot Guards, in which he was ap- 
pointed Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel 1794. 
He served in Flanders. In 1800 he be- 
came Colonel in the army, in 1803 Colo- 
nel-commandant of the Chasseurs Britan- 
niques, in 1808 Major-General, in 1813 
Lieut.-General, and in 1830 a General. 

At Delft, the Duc de Normandie, lately 
resident in this country, who pretended to 
be the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. M. 
Hebert, ex-director general des postes of 
the army of Italy, writes on this subject, 
‘If the Duke de Normandie be the same 
person that I saw in Rome, in May 1810, 
on arrest, and undergoing an interrogatory 
in the cabinet of Gen. Radet, Gen. of 
Gendarmerie, he was really the son of 
Louis XVI. _ I derive this conviction from 
that of Gen. Radet, who interrogated the 
pretender, and read the documents of 
which he was the bearer. Gen. Radet 
sent this pretender to Paris. Count Miol- 
lis, Gov. of Rome, was necessarily ac- 
quainted with this arrest, and the trace of 
it must be found in his papers, as also in 
those left by General Radet.”’ - 

Aug. 17. At Rotterdam, aged 72, Sir 
Alexander Ferrier, K.H. Lord Conserva- 
tor of Scottish Privileges, late her Majes- 
ty’s Consul for South Holland and Zea- 
land. He was knighted in England in 
1835, having been appointed a Knight of 
the Guelphic order in the previous year. 

Aug. 21. In Paris, at the house of his 
son-in-law, aged 90, George Charles Pot- 
ter, esq. Count de Vaublanc, Minister of 
the Interior under Louis XVIII. 

Auy. 23. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
62, the Hon. Sir Richard Ottley, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
Ceylon. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn 25 June, 1811, and knighted in 
1820. 

Lately. At Prague, aged 77, the 
Hebrew merchant, Maurice Zedekauer. 
Fifty years ago he came, penniless, to 
Prague ; and he has left behind him seven 
millions of florins, 700,000/. In his life 
time he devoted the larger part of his im- 
mense revenues to the encouragement of 
science, art, and national industry, and to 
the relief of the indigent, without distinc- 
tion of religion or race ; and, by his will, 
he has bequeathed three miilions of flo- 
rins, 300,0007., amongst the benevolent 
institutions of all the principal cities of 
Bohemia. He was followed to the ceme- 
tery of his nation by men of all ranks and 
belief, 
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At Berlin, Frances-Catharine, wife of 
George Kitson, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Nicholas Haddock Hol- 
worthy, R.N., formerly of Bath. 

At Vienna, the Dowager Princess Es- 
terhazy. 

At Passy, near Paris, aged 48, Madame 
Hoffman, one of the most distinguished 
writers of the body of Polish emigrants. 
Her maiden and national name was Tanska. 
Her works were principally directed to 
the business of moral education ; and the 
first of them, which passed through fifteen 
editions, was published at the early age of 
18. The attention of the Government was 
soon drawn to the value of her produc- 
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tions ; and she was still in her youth when 
she was appointed Inspectress-in-chief of 
the schools and boarding-houses for young 
women throughout the now-deceased 
kingdom of Poland. In 1831 she accom- 
panied her husband into exile, and took 
up her abode in Paris; where she conti- 
nued her literary labours, publishing at 
Leipsic and Breslau, and thence circulating 
her works throughout all the provinces of 
Poland. At the wish of her friends she 
had undertaken an historical work, des- 
tined for the especial instruction of the 
youth amongst her countrymen, when 
death brought toa close her useful and 
honoured career. 
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